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INTRODUCTION 


Just as the Bosphorus defines the location of Constantinople, so does the 
northern European ‘Ford of the Oxen’ define the seat of learning that has for 22 
years been the home of Cyril Mango as Bywater and Sotheby Professor of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Language and Literature. Legend has it that an 
oracle of Apollo instructed Byzas to found his city on the Bosphorus opposite the 
‘Land of the Blind’, a reference to the inhabitants of Chalcedon who had failed to 
recognize the advantages of the peninsula that was to become the city of 
Byzantion. 

The comparison is apposite: Of the 23 contributors to this volume, many 
did indeed make the journey across a metaphorical Bosphorus to pursue their 
studies with Professor Mango at Oxford, others have been his colleagues there 
for many years, but all have acquired a keener sense of vision through their 
contact with him. It is therefore as a token of gratitude, appreciation and 
admiration that the present volume is offered to Cyril Mango by his Oxford 
students and colleagues on the occasion of his retirement. 

The mere scope of the subject areas covered by the contributors, ranging 
from Byzantine history and literature to art, archaeology, palaeography, 
numismatics and _pigraphy bespeaks the extent of Cyril Mango’s scholarship 
and erudition. As further testimony, a bibliography of his works is appended to 
this Introduction. 

In the secrecy surrounding the preparation of this volume, many 
contributors have, with wistful regret, noted that as they were not at liberty to 
discuss their work with Cyril Mango, they were deprived of this opportunity to 
make further improvements. Yet, this volume bears witness to a web of scholarly 
contacts and shared interests. Cyril Mango’s work clearly provides a crucial 
impetus and foundation for the articles, but at the same time, a great man @ktbe 
contributors also build on each others’ expertise and published, % This 
shared scholarly culture is, ultimately, rooted in Cyril Mango’s NRRO 
which combines meticulous scholarship, attention to detail an Kasis on 
material culture with an ’iconoclastic’, questioning mind which n ne ν 3 5 go0f, 
its aim to comprehend Byzantine culture and mentalitE on its own terms, and 
which prefers important questions to facile answers. 


Introduction 


This volume has had a long gestation period of six years—a year less than 
the maximum time for the completion of an Oxford D. Phil. During this time, the 
original concept for a streamlined and uniform volume was altered to grant 
greater liberties to the contributors. 

The final product is the result of a communal effort involving many 
people. Sadly, some of them are not with us any longer: Martin Harrison and 
Cynthia Stallman-Pacitti were never able to submit their contributions, and Dolf 
Hakkert did not live to see the completion of the volume he so graciously and 
eagerly agreed to publish. We are grateful to his successor, Mr. Kos, for 
honouring this agreement. We would also like to thank an anonymous donor for 
a generous contribution towards the cost of the reproductions. 

The editors shared among them the first revision of the contributions and 
the first transformation into computer-readable format: Stephanos Efthymiadis 
was responsible for the articles by Alexandros Alexakis, Helen Angelomatis- 
Tsougarakis, Sebastian Brock, Lynda Garland, Ioannis Polemis, Claudia Rapp, 
and Dimitris Tsougarakis; Claudia Rapp was responsible for the articles by 
Eugenia Bolognesi Recchi-Franceschini, Stephanos Efthymiadis, James Howard- 
Johnston, Jeremy Johns, Robin Lane Fox, Julian Raby, William Saunders, Fanny 
Vitto, Mark Whittow; and Dimitris Tsougarakis for those by Michael Ballance, 
Lynda Garland (shared with Stephanos Efthymiadis), Kara Hattersley-Smith, 
Michael Metcalf, Marlia Mundell Mango, Charalambos Pennas, Vincenzo 
Ruggieri, and Michael Vickers. 

The final redaction of the volume, as well as the production of camera- 
ready copy was undertaken by Claudia Rapp, who wishes to thank David Blank 
for his assistance in computing matters. 

The system of abbreviations in the notes follows that of the Oxford 
Dictionary of Byzantium. 

In Byzantine fashion, we conclude by wishing Professor Mango that his 
years of negotium be followed by a prosperous and productive otium. 
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LIVING IN A CITY AND LIVING IN A SCETIS: 
THE DREAM OF EUSTATHIOS THE BANKER 
(BHG NOV. AUCT. 1317d) 


STEPHANOS EFTHYMIADIS 
Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. 


As a suitable vehicle for communicating an edifying message in a few 
lines, the so-called narrationes animae utiles occupy a significant place in the 
vast world of Byzantine hagiography, which is still not sufficiently explored. 
The very number of these stories testifies to the considerable popularity this 
genre enjoyed in Late Antique as well as Medieval society and beyond. It is 
not surprising that these short stories, by virtue of their simple language and 
style, appeal to a modern readership too. The contrast between City and 
Desert, particularly intriguing for the period of Late Antiquity, is the point of 
inspiration for one such edifying text which is preserved in two manuscripts 
from Oxford and Athens of a relatively late date and forms the basis of the 
present discussion. 

For a Byzantine the distance between the city and the country or, in 
other terms, the world and the desert has always proved short; yet, as our 
story will show, it was often difficult to manage. Driven by godly instinct or 
inner repentance, men and women would leave a society rigorously stratified 
and differentiated to join the community of and the communion with God. It 
was the dramatic contrast between Desert and City, in close proximity though 
sometimes marked by stark geographic contrasts, which made the Egyptian, 
Palestinian and Syrian deserts an inviting terrain for the prospective monk. 
And indeed, it was through the migration of a strange assortment of people— 
magnates, officials, soldiers, harlots or thieves—that the Egyptian desert first 
became a city in the fourth century.! It was during that period that the ideals 
of the homo byzantinus for solitary isolation and deliverance from social 
cares were established.? For a certain period of time after the anchorite’s 


lFor a vivid description of the creation of Egyptian monastic communities, see D.J. Chitty, 
The Desert a City (New York, 1966), 1-45. 

2 According to A. Kazhdan, G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: An Introduction 
to Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, D.C., 1982), 33: ‘The final aim of homo byzantinus 
was in principle, a solitary, eremitical life, free from any form of social relationship’; or, as E. 
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withdrawal to the Desert, his/her behaviour and thought were still shaped by 
the urban environment, the city impinged upon their new life; if not in 
reality, it crept into the world of dreams. 

Apart from texts of pure revelation, visions and dreams were not 
uncommon in Byzantine literature. Whether literature of the City or the 
Desert in its wider sense (including monasteries in an urban setting), a 
prominent place was reserved for a variety of means of human 
communication with the invisible.? Living in an atmosphere of general 
ambivalence, the people of Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages were strongly 
dominated by prophecies, apocalypses and oneiromancy; as Cyril Mango has 
put it, life on earth was thus lived on two levels, the visible and the 
invisible, of which the latter was by far the more significant’. For this 
civilization with its keen interest in recording the invisible, the Desert was 
the most appropriate landscape for creating visions and dreams, whereas 
cities, by and large adjacent to the Desert (like Alexandria, Antioch or Edessa), 
could well constitute the settings of nightmares. More concise and less 
allusive than apocalyptic visions, the dreams of the Desert had a specific and 
didactic purpose.? 

The text of the story under consideration here (BHG Nov. Auct. 1317d) 
is preserved independently and with a good number of divergent readings in 
two manuscripts. The first is Baroccianus gr. 11 (= ΟἹ), paper, 14th century, 15.5 


Patlagean states, ‘...il quitte le domaine de la culture pour rejoindre celui de la nature...‘; in 
‘Ancienne hagiographie byzantine et histoire sociale’, Annales ESC 23/1 (1968), 114, repr. in 
her Structure sociale, famille, chrötientE ἃ Byzance (London, 1981). 


3For a concise discussion of Byzantine conceptions on visions and dreams as illustrated in 
patristic, hagiographic and oneirocritic literature, see G. Dagron, ‘Rever de Dieu et parler de 
soi: Le reve et son interpretation d’apr&s les sources byzantines’, in I sogni nel Medioevo, ed. T. 
Gregory (Rome, 1985), 37-55; for a good treatment of ‘literary’ dreams, especially their form 
and function see J.S. Hanson, ‘Dreams and Visions in the Graeco-Roman World and Early. 
Christianity’, ANRW II 23/2, 1395-1427. 

4Byzantium. The Empire of New Rome (London, 1980), 164. 

SFor a presentation of early Christian prophecies and ‘oracular’ dreams, see E.R. Dodds, 
Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety (Cambridge, 1965), 37-68; on the specific character of 
the Desert dreams, see D.I. Kyrtatas, Τα όνειρα της ερήμον΄, in Ὄψις ἐνυπνίου. H χρήση των 
oveipwv στην ελληνική και ρωμαϊκή αρχαιότητα, ed. idem (Iraklion, 1993), 259-281. From R. 
Lane Fox’s insight into the world of Visions and Prophecy, in Pagans and Christians 
(Harmondsworth, 1986), 375-418, we should retain that ‘Christians were especially wary of 
the validity of dreaming. Not only did they share pagans’ awareness that daytime anxieties 
and physical discomforts could cause dreams of no significance. To it, they added a keen sense of 
the demonic’ (ibid., 391). 
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x 10 cm, in single columns, f. 4 and 192; our text occupies f. 193-197.6 The ms. 
has suffered some damage which, however, does not seriously affect the 
reading of our text; in the bottom margin of f. 194 is written in red: + ὅρα 
λοιπὸν ἀδελφὲ τοῦ σατανᾶ τὴν ἐνέργειαν. The second is Atheniensis gr. 257 (= 
A), f. 286, paper, 15th century, 28 X 20 cm, in two columns, ’olim monasterii 
Transfigurationis in Meteoris’; our text occupies f. 215-216V.7 Both mss. are 
miscellaneous collections of hagiographical and homiletic literature mostly 
ascetical in character. 

The story goes as follows: The loss of his beloved son induces 
Eustathios, a wealthy banker, to leave his city where, he stood out as a 
prominent and devout Christian and enjoyed the respect of his fellow 
citizens. Shortly after joining Scetis and the community of a certain abba John 
he faces unexpected temptations which, however, he refrains from revealing 
to his brothers. In a demonic dream it appears to him that he is in Alexandria, 
in front of the church of St. Mark where he is beaten and tortured by 
’Ethiopians’. In a state of despair, he sees angels clad in white garinents 
leaving the church. They inform him that his sufferings are due to his refusal 
to confess his temptations to abba John. Dripping with sweat, he is roused 
from his sleep, then recounts his dream to the abba and is given an edifying 
explanation. 

Couched in an unpretentious style, this specimen of Byzantine dream 
literature clearly aims at and succinctly achieves the juxtaposition of the two 
distinctive conceptual worlds of the urban life and of the desert. The story is 
structured according to the phases of Eustathios’ experience: the world, the 
joining of Scetis and his interior conflict, the dream and its interpretation. In 
the world, family, books, church, and his profession were the realia of 
Eustathios’ Christian ethics. With his withdrawal to the solitary existence, the 
banker’s wordly way of life comes under severe attack. Harassed by the 
temptations of fornication, sleep and gluttony, the new monk reacts as would 
a city dweller in accordance with the civil code of social honour: his 
embarrassing situation should be kept secret from the community, especially 


N 
6H.O. Coxe, Bodleian Library Quarto Catalogues, I. Greek Manuscripts (Oxford, 1969), 18- 
19, Where, however, no mention is made of our text. 
l. and A. Sakkelion, Κατάλογος τῶν χειρογράφων τῆς Ἐθνικῆς Βιβλιοθήκης τῆς Ελλάδος 
(Athens, 1892), 46; and F. Halkin, Catalogue des manuscrits hagiographiques de la 
Ibliothöque Nationale d’Athenes, Subs. Hag. 66 (Brussels, 1983), 22. 
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its spiritual leader, abba John. All these tribulations, however, occurring as 
they do in the waking state, store a complexity of impulses which finally 
erupt in the form of a nightmare. Eustathios’ anxiety and fear generates the 
appearance of demons, an experience so frightening that it can only be dealt 
with by locating it in a dream scenario. His life in the world is subversively 
dramatized. In images reminiscent of Hieronymus Bosch’s paintings, values 
that carried great weight in urban Christian society are violently belittled and 
treated with harsh sarcasm. The fundamental social concepts of honour, 
public esteem, family and household are converted into a sequence of 
grotesque pictures seeking to ridicule human vainglory. Evil is represented by 
its Byzantine incarnation-the choruses of ’Ethiopians’ attacking the five 
senses. Paying no attention to these symbolic peculiarities, abba John proceeds 
to a proper decoding of the dream and unveils its hidden meaning and 
message. The dreamer is comforted by the advice that the struggle with the 
devil can be alleviated if temptatiöns and thoughts are confessed before abba 
John and his community. Submission to the spiritual father and to the 
cenobitic demands of his brotherhood in order to avoid worry and 
uncertainty are the. keystones of true progress for the beginner monk.® 
Confession was, in brief, the remedy for depression and for selfish 
introversion. Unlike Cavafy’s City, the umbilical cord that mentally linked 
Eustathios with his city was destined to be cut off. 

The hostile approach to the world and its values, illustrated in this 
chastening dream and reflected in abba John’s interpretation, plainly draws 
inspiration from the ascetical experience of the Desert Fathers. Many aspects 
of our story’s message can be matched with a number of sayings, features and 
narrative elements that we encounter in works of the literary tradition of the 
Desert. One of the early desert fathers, abba Matoes, in the Apophthegmata 
Patrum counseled his disciples to choose "dishonour rather than glory...’;9 and 
still in the early seventh century, the Pratum Spirituale propounds the 


8For an excellent survey of the relationship of the abba with his disciple see G. Gould, The 
Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford, 1993), 26-87; the classic treatment of the 
subject is that by I. Hausherr, La direction spirituelle en Orient autrefois, OCA 144 (Rome, 
1955). 


9PG 65, col. 293A (Matoes 10). 
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following aphorism: ‘who wants to dwell in the desert, hates cities’.1 
Monastic conduct being in sharp contrast with the mentality prevailing in 
City, the sole means of contacting the world was under the guise of 
foolishness. According to abba Or, the monk should ‘either flee away and 
avoid people or ridicule the world and the people by pretending to be a fool in 
many things’.!! These three passages, gleaned from the literature of the 
Desert, are characteristic of a tradition which was systematized and reiterated 
by such monastic spiritual writers as Dorotheos of Gaza, Evagrius of Pontus or 
John Climacus. Discussion of dreams afflicting the beginner-monks with 
images reviving the memory of their household, family or relatives is well 
brought out in the writings of the last two monastic authors.1? Authors such 
as these emphasized the total renunciation of the City and had but heartfelt 
disrespect for what was considered ’worldly nature’, an attitude that was not 
always in conformity with the official teaching of the Church. 

Breaking with the classical tradition, the Fathers of the Desert criticized 
human glory and called attention to the direct communion with God, who 
sees in secret and rewards openly (Mt. 6.4). Contrary to the hero of epic or 
tragic poetry, who grew out of the Greek polis and fought for his honour, ’le 
philosophe chretien, c’est-a-dire le moine, est un homme de deshonneur, 
puisqu’il rompt tous les liens de la parent& naturelle (@rotayn) pour nouer 
ceux d’une parente spirituelle (ἀδελφοποιία)΄.13 Salvation required the 
breaking of family ties and rejection of all other qualities that stood out in the 
world, the latter being the focus of Eustathios’ dream-experience. The 
monastic Desert was the painful but secure path that would eventually lead to 
the City of the Heavens (οὐράνιος πολιτεία), where all people are brothers. 

Apart from this emphasis on the social position that the monastic hero 
must abandon, the author explores the leitmotif of the descent to the 
underworld. By symbolically reaching the point of death, Eustathios 


lOpg 87, col. 3065A; cf. ibid., col. 3076A: οὐκ oldas ὅτι καὶ δι΄ ὀφθαλμῶν, καὶ δι΄ ἀκοῆς, καὶ 

διὰ σχημάτων οἱ μοναχοὶ βλάπτονται, ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι διάγοντες; and ibid., col. 3036A: οἱ Πατέρες 
ἡμῶν ἐδίωκον τὰς ἐρήμους καὶ τὰς θλίψεις" ἡμεῖς δὲ διώκομεν τὰς πόλεις καὶ τὴν ἄνεσιν. 

ΡΟ 65, col. 440C (Or 14); cf. also the Vita of St. Symeon the Fool, ed. A.-J. Festugiere 
(Paris, 1974), 76,25-26: .. ἐν τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ Χριστοῦ ὑπάγω ἐμπαίζω τῷ κόσμῳ. 

12see John Climacus’ Ladder of Paradise, PG 88, col. 669-672; and Evagrius’ Trait& pratique 
Ομ le moine, ch. 54-56, ed. A. and C. Guillaumont, SC 171 (Paris, 1971), 624-633; also Anastasius 
of Sinai, Quaestiones et Responsiones, PG 89, col. 772B-C. 

13G, Dagron, ‘L’homme sans honneur ou le saint scandaleux’, Annales ESC 45/4 (19%), 930. 
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prefigures his subsequent attainment of purity. The dream indeed serves as a 
purifying ritual in which the former banker sheds his cultural existence in 
preparation for his new way of life. Furthermore, by attaching importance to 
the world of dreams and their interpretation, our story may be viewed as an 
interesting precedent for modern psychoanalytic methods, the more so once 
we postulate a therapeutic overlap. However, any similarity of that kind 
should not mislead us since the tradition of the Christian (and not only 
Christian) Desert is characteristic of a different approach to the subconscious. 
Expanding the latter, the psychoanalyst aims at getting deeper into the dark of 
human passion; whereas the spiritual father concentrates on the creation of a 
'superconscious’ nature engaging the solitary in the struggle against the needs 
of ordinary people.!* Though not refraining from depicting Evil, Byzantine 
hagiographic accounts are ultimately tales of ascent. The Byzantine hero was 
the one who aimed to triumph over the world, the devil and himself. 

The action of our document is apparently set in Egypt, the cradle of 
monasticism, where ‘the antithesis between desert and settled land-between 
ἔρημος and oikovuevn-was stark enough in reality...and absolute in the 
imagination of the Egyptians’.!° Considering the location in which the dream 
sequence is set, the city where Eustathios spent his secular life as a banker and 
a devout Christian must have been Alexandria. The place in question was 
certainly a city of some importance as it included a cathedral church, from late 
Roman times indicative of the presence of a bishop.!6 In light of the frequent 
visits that the monks paid to him, it is also possible to infer that Eustathios’ 
monastic community lived in relatively close proximity to his city. Finally, 


l4From a similar perspective, the final aims of psychoanalysis were criticized by R. 
Gu£non, Le rögne de la quantit& et les signes des temps (Paris, 1945), 303-313; for the difference 
in their approach to dreams and their interpretation between the ‘predictive’ Artemidorus and 
the ’introspective’ Freud see 5. Price, "The Future of Dreams: From Freud to Artemidorus’, Past 
and Present 113 (1986), 3-37. 

15P. Brown, Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1982), 110; 
Brown emphasizes that the contrast between the man in the desert and the man in the world is 
much more pronounced in Egypt than in Syria, ibid., 109-114. For a global presentation of 
„8yptian cities at the same period see R. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton, 1993), 45- 

16For καθολικαὶ ἐκκλησίαι see E. Wipszycka, Les ressources et les activit&s &conomiques des 
eglises en Egypte du IVe au Vllle οἰδεῖ (Brussels, 1972), 25-27; and J.P. Thomas, Private 
Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Washington, D.C., 1987), 5-15. 
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there cannot be any doubt about the term ‘Scetis’, at that time designating the 
well-known area of monastic settlements in Lower Egypt.!7 

Although the narratio has come down to us through an independent 
manuscript tradition, the introductory words διηγήσατο ἡμῖν suggest that it 
was extrapolated or derived from a collection like the Apophthegmata 
Patrum or the Pratum Spirituale and was probably included among or 
somehow related to the particular sayings and deeds of abba John. It is evident 
from our account that John was an ascetic of some stature at the centre of a 
community of monks. In the pages of Palladius, John Moschus, Anastasius οὗ 
Sinai or in the Apophthegmata Patrum and the Historia monachorum in 
Aegypto we encounter several Old Men named John but, in the absence of 
more compelling evidence, no solid argument can be made for identifying 
any of them with the spiritual guide of Eustathios. If our document refers to 
the early period of Egyptian monasticism, one would be tempted to think of 
the famous John Colobus (the Short or Little), one of the founders of the four 
monasteries of Scetis in the second half of the fourth century and the only 
John documented in the literature of the Desert to have been active-in that 
region.1® On the other hand, the only attestation of an abba Eustathios is 
made in ch. 112 of the Pratum Spirituale recounting the story of the monk 
Leo the Cappadocian. In the reign of Tiberius (578-582), Leo offered up his life 
in exchange for the liberation of several monks, among whom abba John, 
styled as lector of the Great Church of Constantinople, and abba Eustathios the 
Roman, captured in a raid of the Mazices.1? Although the identification of 
these persons with the protagonists of our text seems unlikely, the association 
of this anecdote with the manuscript tradition of the Leimonarion cannot be 
excluded and it may well be that the pronoun ἡμῖν originally referred to John 
Moschus and his fellow traveller Sophronius the Sophist.20 


17For details about the Scetis and its location, see H.G. Evelyn White, The Monasteries of 
the Wadi’n Natrun: Part II, The History of the Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis (New York, 
1932), 30-36; see also Chitty, op. cit., 11-13. 

18On this John, see Evelyn-White, op. cit., 106-111; a selection of his sayings and deeds 
appears in the Apophthegmata Patrum, PG 65, cols. 204C-220A. 

19pG 87, col. 2976B-2977B; for Eustathios, see col. 2976D. Another Eustathios, abba and 
ot, was closely associated with the coenobium of abba Saba in Palestine; see ibid., col. 


20On the Leimonarion and its issues, see H. Chadwick, ‘John Moschus and his friend 


Sophronius the Sophist’, JThSt n.s. 25 (1974), 41-74; on its complicated manuscript tradition, see 
Ph. Pattenden, "The Text of the Pratum Spirituale’, JThSt n.s. 26 (1975), 38-54. 
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Devoid of any allusion to doctrinai matters cr specific hisiorical facts, 
the text cannot, on internal evidence, permit a more precise dating than an 
assignment to the period from the fourth to the early seventh century. 
Assuming the trustworthiness of the redactor and the historicity of an 
account transmitted in manuscripts far removed from this era, our story 
should be placed at a date before the fall of Alexandria to the Muslim Arabs in 
642 or, slightly earlier, in December 639, when the invasion of Egypt is 
believed to have started.2! In this context it may be interesting to note that, as 
it is now extant, our text refers to two famous Late Antique cities, Alexandria 
and Edessa (the latter in passing), whose inhabitants had largely declared for 
Monophysitism in the centuries following the Council of Chalcedon (451).22 
Nonetheless, our story does not appear doctrinally orientated, although at 
some point it may have been so. As with the majority of edifying anecdotes, it 
is almost impossible to establish its age and historical framework in other 
than on the broadest terms.2? 


2lSee A.J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman 
Dominion, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1978), 198f.; H. Leclerg, ’Alexandrie’, DACL 1 (1907), col. 1112 
affirms (without references) that the Church of St. Mark in Alexandria was burnt in the Arab 
invasion of 640. If this holds true, it would provide us with a firm terminus ante quem for our 
story. 

22For monophysite Alexandria see C. Detlef, G. Müller, ‘Die koptische Kirche zwischen 
Chalkedon und dem Arabereinmarsch’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 85 (1964), 271-308; on 
the monophysite schism and the Egyptian monasteries, see Evelyn-White, op. cit., 219-240. For 
er and its monophysite period, see J.B. Segal, Edessa ‘the Blessed City’ (Oxford, 1970), 95- 

23 After the completion of this study, an edition of the same text (with misreadings and 
misprints) by John Wortley appeared in Byz 62 (1992), 428-432; in his introduction, Prof. 
Wortley proposes a dating different from ours and places the composition of our text in the 
literary context of the tenth century. 
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De Eustathii somnio (BHG Nov. Auct. 1317d) 
e codd. Barocciano gr. 11, f. 193-197 (= O) 
et Atheniensi gr. 257, f. 215-216 (= A) 


Διήγησις ὠφέλιμος 

Διηγήσατο ἡμῖν ὁ ἀββᾶς Εὐστάθιος ὁ τραπεζίτης ὅτι ὅτε ἤμην κοσμικὸς 
οὐδέποτε ἤσθιον εἰμὴ ἀπὸ ἑσπέραν εἰς ἑσπέραν. Καθεζομένου μου ἐν τῷ 
ἐργαστηρίῳ οὐδέποτε αἱ βίβλοι ἐκ τῶν χειρῶν μου κατήρχοντο: καὶ τοὺς μὲν 
παῖδάς μου εἰς τὸ δοῦναι καὶ λαβεῖν προσέτασσα, ἐγὼ δὲ τῇ ἀναγνώσει 
ἐσχόλαζον: τετράδα δὲ καὶ παρασκευὴν τοὺς πτωχοὺς EAovov. Ὅτε δὲ τὸ 
κροῦσμα τῆς καθολικῆς ἐκκλησίας ἤκουον, πρὸ ἐμοῦ οὐδεὶς εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν 
εἰσήρχετο καὶ ἔσχατον ἐμοῦ οὐδεὶς ἐξήρχετο- ἐξερχόμενος δὲ ἐλάμβανον τρεῖς 
πτωχοὺς τοῦ ἐσθίειν ner’ ἐμοῦ. Οὐδέποτε δὲ ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ ἐνύσταξα καὶ εἶχον 
ἐμαυτὸν ἀγωνιστὴν καὶ ὑπὸ πάντων ἐτιμώμην καὶ ἐδοξαζόμην. Ὅτε δὲ ἀπέθανεν 
ὁ υἱός μου, ἦλθον πρός με πάντες οἱ μεγιστᾶνες τῆς πόλεως πρὸς τὸ 
παραμυθῆσαΐί pe: καὶ οὐκ ἦν παραμυθία. ᾿Αλλ' ἐκ τῆς πολλῆς θλίψεως 
ἠσθένησα ἐγὼ καὶ ἣ σύμβιός μου καὶ ἤλθομεν ἕως ἄκρον θανάτου. καὶ 
παρελθόντων ἑπτὰ μηνῶν μόλις ἐρρώσθημεν. Ποιήσας δὲ ἄλλα τέσσαρα ἔτη ἐν 
τῷ οἴκῳ μου τὸ κατὰ δύναμιν ἀγωνιζόμενος τῇ γυναικί μου παντάπασιν οὐδόλως 
ἐπλησίαζον, ἀλλ΄ εἶχον αὐτὴν ὡς ἀδελφὴν πνευματικήν. Ἐγὼ δὲ ὅπου εἶδον 


1 ὁ ἀββᾶς οπι. Ο // τραπεζή του A 7,7} ὅτι ὅτε Ο: ὅτε bis A 77 ἣμιν A // 2 ἴσθιον 
Ο 77) εἰμὶ Α // ἑσπέρας A // καὶ ante καθεζομένου add. A // 4 προετρεπόμην A 
77 5 ἐσχόλαζων A // δὲ οπι. Ο // παρασκευεῖν A // ἔλουων A // 6 ἐν τῆ 
ἐκκλησία A // 7 καὶ-ἐξήρχετο om. Ο // ἐξερχομένου δέ μου τῆς ἐκκλησίας A 
// τρεῖς οπι. Ο // 8 τοὺς Ο // 9 ἀγωνισθὴν A // 10-13 ἦλθον-ἐρρώσθημεν om. A 
// 13 ποιήσας δὲ Ο: ἐποίησα A // 14 τὸ κατὰ δύναμιν ἀγωνιζόμενος Ο: καὶ 
ἠγονιζώμην τὸ καταδύναμιν εἰς τὸ σωθῆναι A // δὲ post τῇ add. A // 
παντάπασιν οὐδόλως Ο: οὐδόλως note A // 15 ἐπλησίασα A // μου post 
ἀδελφὴν add. A 
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μοναχὸν ἀπὸ Σκήτεως, ἐλάμβανον αὐτὸν εἰς τὸν οἶκόν μου καὶ ἤσθιε Het’ ἐμοῦ 
καὶ ἤκουον παρ΄ αὐτῶν τὰ σημεῖα τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν γερόντων γινόμενα. Ἦλθε δέ μοι 
πάθος τοῦ μονάσαι: καὶ λαβὼν τὴν σύμβιόν μου ἔβαλον εἰς παρθενῶνα καὶ 
ἀπελθὼν ἐγὼ ἐμόνασα εἰς τὸν ἀββᾶν Ἰωάννην. Ἦν γὰρ καὶ γινώσκων ne’ εἶχε δὲ 
ὁ γέρων ἄλλους τέσσαρας ἀδελφούς, πάντες δὲ οἱ πατέρες τῆς Σκήτεως 
θεωροῦντές με ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἐτίμουν καὶ σέβας ἐποίουν ὡς γινώσκοντές με καὶ 
ἀκούοντες τὰ περὶ ἐμοῦ. Ποιήσας οὖν μῆνας πέντε ἐν τῇ Σκήτει ἤρξατο ὁ δαίμων 
τῆς πορνείας ἐνοχλεῖν μοι δεινῶς καὶ πολὺ χαλεπῶς οὐ μόνον εἰς τὴν σύμβιόν 
μου, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς τὰς Αἰθιοπίσσας, ἃς εἶχον ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ μου’ καὶ οὔτε ἡμέραν 
οὔτε νύκτα εἶχον ἄνεσιν. ᾿Εθεώρουν δὲ τὸν γέροντα ὥσπερ χάροντα καὶ τοὺς 
λόγους αὐτοῦ ὡς βέλη τιτρώσκοντάς με. Ὅτε δὲ εἰς τὴν ἀγρυπνίαν ὑπῆγον, οὐκ 
ἴσχυον ἀνοῖξαί μου τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐκ τοῦ ὕπνου ὥστε ἅπαξ καὶ δὶς πεσεῖν με 
μέσον τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἱστάμενος: καὶ ἐκ τῆς πολλῆς ἐντροπῆς εἰς ἀπόγνωσιν ἦλθον. 
Ἐπέκειτο δέ μοι καὶ ὁ δαίμων τῆς γαστριμαργίας, ὥστε με πολλάκις ἀναγκάσαι 
κλέψαι κόδρας καὶ λάθρᾳ ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν. Καὶ τί πολλὰ λέγω; Τόσον μοι 


1 ἤσθιε ner’ ἐμοῦ Ο: ἀνέπαυον αὐτὸν A // 2 ἀκούων A // ὑπὸ τῶν γερόντων 
γινόμενα Ο: ὑπ΄ αὐτῶν τελούμενα A // δὲ om. A // 3-5 καὶ ἀπελθὼν-ὁ γέρων O: 
καὶ ἐγὼ ἀπήλθον εἰς τὸν ἀββᾶν Ἰωάννην καὶ ἀπεκάρην προεγίνωσκε γάρ με ὁ 
γέρων εἶχε δὲ A // 6 προετίμουν A // ἐποίουν ὡς Ο: μοι ἀπένεμων A // 
γινώσκωντές A // 8 πολὺ Ο: πολλὰ A 77,9 καὶ εἰς τὰς δούλας ante ἃς add. A // 
οὔτε ὥραν post καὶ add. A // 10 ἢ νύκτα A // χάροντα Α: ταβυτὰ inO // 11 ὡς 
βέλη τιτρώσκοντάς με Ο: ὥσπερ ξίφει με ἐτίτρωσκον A // εἰς τὴν ἀγρυπνίαν 
ὑπῆγον O: ἐν τῆ ἐκκλησία ἰστάμην A // 12 ἀνοίξε A // ἐκ Ο: ἀπὸ A // ἅπαξ καὶ 
δίς πεσεῖν με Ο: με πολλάκις πεσεῖν A // 13 ἱσταμένων Ο // 14 καὶ οπι. Ο // 14-15 


ἀναγκάσαι κλέψαι Α: ... ψαι Ο // 15 καὶ πίνειν A: rasura in Ο // τόσον μοι om. 
Ο 
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ἔπεισαν οἱ λογισμοὶ πρὸς τὸ ἀποδρᾶσαι ἀπὸ τῆς Σκήτεως καὶ ἀπελθεῖν ἐπὶ 
ἀνατολὰς καὶ εἰς πόλιν (ἐν 1) οὐδεὶς ὁ γνωρίζων με καὶ +"..... ἂε: λαβεῖν 
γυναῖκα. Ὁ δὲ γέρων θεωρῶν με πᾶσαν ὥραν ἔλεγέν μοι - “τέκνον, τί ἐστιν ἣ ζάλη 
καὶ ἣ ταραχὴ τῶν λογισμῶν, ἣν ἔνδοθεν ἔχεις καὶ οὐ φανερώνεις αὐτούς;“" Ἐγὼ δὲ 
ἔλεγον: “οὐχὶ πάτερ, οὐκ ἔχω λογισμούς, ἀλλὰ τὰς ἁμαρτίας μου ἐνθυμοῦμαι 
καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν στενάζω.“ 

Ποιήσας οὖν ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις αἰσχροῖς καὶ ἀκαθάρτοις λογισμοῖς μῆνας 
δεκατρεῖς ἐν μιᾷ καὶ διαφαυούσης Κυριακῆς, ἐφάνη μοι ἰδέσθαι Kar’ ὄναρ ὡς ὅτι 
ἤμην ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ καὶ ἀπῆλθον εἰς τὸν ναὸν τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου Μάρκου 
καὶ ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ ὑπήντησάν με Αἰθίοπες πολλοὶ καὶ κρατήσαντές με ἐποίησαν 
χορὸν καὶ ἔστησάν με μέσον. Καὶ ἐνέγκαντες ὄφιν μαῦρον ἔδησάν μου τὰς 
χεῖρας καὶ ἄλλον ὄφιν ποιήσαντες, ὡς μανιάκην ἔβαλον εἰς τὸν τράχηλόν μου 
καὶ ἄλλα ὀφείδια εἰς τοὺς ὥμους μου καὶ προσεκόλλησαν τὰς κεφαλὰς αὐτῶν εἰς 
τὰ ὦτά μου καὶ ἐνέγκαντες ὄφιν πύρινον περιέζωσάν μου τὴν ὀσφύν. Καὶ 
ἐνέγκαντες Αἰθιοπίσσας, ἃς εἶχον ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ μου, ἤρξαντο ἐκεῖναι καταφιλεῖν με 


1 ἔπησαν A // με ante οἱ add. Ο // πρὸς τὸ Ο: τοῦ A // τῆς οπι. Ο // 1-2 ἐπὶ 
ἀνατολὰς οὐδεὶς ὁ γνωρίζων με καὶ "......a Ο: εἰς ἄγνωστον τόπον καὶ A // 3 ἣ 
πορνεῦσαι post γυναῖκα add. A // ὁ δὲ γέρων θεωρῶν με πᾶσαν ὥραν ἔλεγέν μοι 
Ο: ἐν τούτοις ὄντα με θεωρῶν με ὁ γέρων ἠρῶτα με πᾶσαν ὥραν λέγων Α 7,79} 4 ἣ 
ταραχὴ τῶν λογισμῶν ἣν Ο: οἱ λογισμοὶ οὺὃς A // φανεροῖς A // 6 περὶ αὐτῶν Ο: 
ὑπὲρ αὐτάς A // 7 ποιήσας A: rasura in O // ἀκαθάρτοις Ο: πονηροῖς A // 7-8 
μῆνας δεκατρεῖς ἐν μιᾶ A: μείνας ἦν Ο // 8 διαφεούσης O // ἐφάνη μοι (supra 
lineam add. manus recentior) ἰδέσθαι κατ' ὄναρ Ο: εἶδον ὄναρ A // 9 ναὸν τοῦ 
ἁγίου ἀποστόλου μάρκου A: μᾶρκον τὸν εὐαγγελιστὴν Ο // 10 ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ om. O 
// μοι Α // αἰθίωπες A // κρατήσαντες A: ἐρωτήσαντες Ο // 11 μέλενα A // ner’ 
αὐτοῦ post μου add. A // 13 ὀφίδια A 77) προσεκώλλησαν A // τὰς κεφαλὰς 
αὐτῶν εἰς A: αὐτὰ ὡς Ο // 14 τὴν ὀσφὴν A // 15 τὰς ἐθιωπήσας A // ἤρξαντο 
ἐκεῖναι καταφιλεῖν με καὶ ἐμπτύειν Ο: ἐκράτησαν μαι καὶ ἐφίλουν με καὶ ἔπτυον 
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καὶ ἐμπτύειν εἰς τὴν ὄψιν, ἐγὼ δὲ ὁ ταπεινὸς οὐχ ὑπέφερον τὴν δυσωδίαν αὐτῶν. 
Ἤρξαντο οὖν τὰ ὀφείδια κατεσθίειν μου τὰς παλάμας καὶ τὰ ὦτα καὶ τὸ 
πρόσωπον καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς, ὁ δὲ πύρινος ὄφις κατέκαιέ μου τὴν ὀσφύν. Οἱ δὲ 
Αἰθίοπες οἱ παραστέκοντές με, ἀνοίγοντές μου τὸ στόμα μετὰ λαβίδων πυρίνων 
ἔβαλλον κόπρον ἀνθρώπινον λέγοντες: “φάγε. καὶ ἐνέγκαντες χώνην ἀπὸ 
ἀψινθίου πεπλεγμένην ἔλεγον ἀλλήλοις: “βάλλετε εἰς τὸ ποτήριον τοῦτο οἶνον 
καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ ποτίσατε αὐτόν.“ Καὶ ἐπότιζάν με ὑγρὰν πίσσαν μεμιγμένην τεαφίῳ 
καὶ ἔτυπτόν με βάκλοις πυρίνοις λέγοντες" “ἀπενέγκατε αὐτὸν Ev ᾿Εδέσσῃ τῇ 
πόλει ὅπως παίξωμεν αὐτόν." Καὶ ἐν τῇ τοιαύτῃ ἀνάγκῃ ὦν, θεωρῶ ἄνδρας 
λευχειμονοῦντας, ὧν τὸ κάλλος ἀδύνατον ἱστορηθῆναι, ἐξερχομένους ἐκ τοῦ 
ναοῦ τοῦ ἁγίου Μάρκου. Καὶ ἰδόντες αὐτοὺς οἱ Αἰθίοπες ἔφυγον, ἠρξάμην δὲ ἐγὼ 
θεωρῶν κράζειν καὶ λέγειν “ἐλεήσατέ με΄, οἱ δὲ ἐλθόντες πρός με λέγουσιν - “τί 
ἐστιν ὃ ἔχεις;" Καὶ λέγω αὐτοῖς. “ἀπῆγον προσεύξασθαι καὶ λῃσταῖς περιέπεσα 
καὶ θεωρεῖτε τί μοι ἐποίησαν.“ Καὶ λέγει μοι ὁ εἷς ἐξ αὐτῶν - “καλῶς σοι γέγονε καὶ 


- δο , T Ψ \ ’ , [ ς , , ε , + a a 
πλεῖον τούτων ἧς ἄξιος καὶ οὐδείς ἐστιν ὁ δυνάμενός GE ἑλκύσαι ἐκ τῶν δεσμῶν 


1 μου post ὄψιν add. A // οὐκ ἤφερον A // 2 οὖν A: καὶ Ο // κατεσθίειν O: 
κατατρώγειν A // 3 μου ἃπίο ὁ add. Ο // 4 ἐθίωπες A // παραστήκοντές μοι A 
/ / ἐτάγηζόν μαι ante μετὰ add. A // λαβήδας πυρίνης A // 5 ἔβαλλον om. A // 
ἀνθρώπινον λέγοντες O: ἀνθρωπίνην καὶ ἔλεγόν μοι A // καὶ om. A // δὲ post 
ἐνέγκαντες add. A // 5-6 ἀπὸ ἀψινθίου O: ἀψινθίω A // 6 ἀλλήλους Ο // 7 καὶ 
ποτίσατε Ο: ἵνα ποτήσωμεν A // ἐπότιζον A // ὑγρὰν πίσσαν μεμιγμένην τεαφίω 
Ο: πήσαν ὑγρὴν καὶ τέαφην A // 8 ἀπενέγκωμεν A // ἐδέσει A // 9 ὅπως 
παίξωμεν αὐτὸν καὶ ἐν τῆ τοιαύτη ἀνάγκη ὧν Ο: ἵνα ζεύξωμεν αὐτὸν γυναικὶ ἐν 
τῇ οὖν ἀνάγκη μου ἐκείνη γενομένου A // 10 λευκοφόρους A // ἀδύνατον 
ἱστορηθῆναι Ο: ἄπειρον A // 11 καὶ οπι. A // δὲ ante αὐτοὺς add. A // ἐθίωπες 
ἐκεῖνοι A // δὲ Ο: οὖν A // 12 θεωρῶν om. A // πρὸς αὐτοὺς post κράζειν add. 
A 77 ἐλεήσατε post με iteravit A (7 οἱ δὲ ἐλθόντες O: ἐλθόντες δὲ A // μοι post 
λέγουσιν add. A // 13 ὑπήγον τοῦ A // 14 θεωρεῖται A // τί μοι Ο: με πόσα κακὰ 
Α 77 καὶ-αὐτῶν Ο: λέγουσί μοι ἐκεῖνοι A // 15 πλεῖωνα A: πλεῖον Ο // ἧς Ο: 
ὑπάρχεις A // 15 ἑλκύσαι-τούτων Ο: τούτων τῶν δεσμῶν λῦσαι A 
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τούτων ei un ὁ ἀββᾶς Ἰωάννης, @ σὺ ner’ ἐπιθέσεως ἧς ner’ αὐτοῦ“- καὶ ἀφέντές 
με ἐκεῖνοι ἀνεχώρησαν. Ἠρξάμην οὖν ἐγὼ κράζειν: “ὁρκίζω ὑμᾶς κατὰ τῆς 
ὁμοουσίου τριάδος, ἐλεήσατέ με καὶ λυτρώσασθε καὶ λύσατέ με τῶν δεσμῶν 
τούτων." 

Καὶ οὕτω κράζων, ἐλθόντες οἱ ἀδελφοὶ ἐπὶ τῆς κλίνης ἐξύπνισάν με ἱδρῶτι 
περιρρεόμενον: καὶ ἀπελθὼν προσέπεσα τῷ γέροντι καὶ ἐξήγγειλα πάντα 
λεπτομερῶς. Καὶ λέγει μοι ὁ γέρων - “οἱ μὲν Αἰθίοπες εἰσὶν οἱ δαίμονες, οἱ δὲ ὄφεις 
οἱ αἰσχροὶ λογισμοὶ οὺς ἀπέκρυβες, ὁ δὲ πύρινος ὄφις ὁ πόλεμος τῆς πορνείας, αἱ 
δὲ Αἰθιόπισσαι ὁ συνδυασμὸς τῶν αἰσχρῶν λογισμῶν, τὸ δὲ κατεσθίεσθαι ὑπὸ 
τῶν ὀφιδίων ἣ τρῶσις τῶν ἀκαθάρτων λογισμῶν, ἣ δὲ πυρίνη λαβὶς ἡ ἀνοίξασά 
σου τὸ στόμα οἱ δαίμονές εἰσι τῆς καταλαλιᾶς, ἣ δὲ πλεκτὴ χώνη τῶν πονηρῶν 
λογισμῶν καὶ ἐννοιῶν ἣ συμπλοκή, οὺς ἔπλεκες Kat’ ἐμοῦ καὶ κατὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
σου, ἣ δὲ κόπρος ἣν ἤσθιες, καὶ ἣ ὑγρὰ πίσσα καὶ τὸ τέαφον ὃ ἔπινες, εἰσὶν αἱ 
κόδραι ἃς κλέπτων ἤσθιες καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ ὃ λάθρᾳ ἔπινες. Τοῦτο οὖν γίνωσκε, 
τέκνον, ὅτι τὰ ἀγαθὰ ἅπερ ἐποίεις ἔτι κοσμικὸς ὥν, μεμιγμένα ὑπῆρχον οἰήσεως 


1 ὦ Ο: οὗ A .,,7 ἧς Ο: el A 77,2 ἐκείνοι Α: om. Ο // ἐγὼ δὲ ἠρξάμην κράζειν A // 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς post κράζειν add. A // ἁγίας καὶ post τῆς add. A // 3 καὶ 
λυτρώσασθε om. A // 3-4 τῶν δεσμῶν τούτων οπι. Ο (7 5 καὶ οὕτω κράζον Ο: 
οὕτω οὖν κράζοντι A // ἐν τῆ κλίνη A // ἐξύπνησαν A // 5-6 ἱδρῶτι 
περιρρεόμενον Ο: ἔτι περιρρέοντι τῶ ἱδρώτι A // 6 ἀπελθῶν A // ἐξήγγειλον A // 
τὰ κατ’ ἐμὲ post πάντα add. A // 7 ἐθίοπες A // ὄφις sed -εἰ correxit manus 
recentior O // 8 anexpıßes A // 9 ἐθιόπισες A // οἱ συνδυασμοὶ A // 1110 
στόμα σου A // ὁ δαίμων A // εἰσι om. A // πλεκτῆ O // τῶν οπι. A // 12 
λογισμῶν καὶ om.O // ἐστι συμπλοκὴ A // κατ' Ο: ἐπ΄ A // 13 σου οπι. Ο // τὴν 
δὲ κόπρον ἥνπερ A // τὴν τέαφην ἣν Α 7},7) ὃ Ο: τὸ A // 14 ἔπινες λάθρα invert. 
Α 7715 ἅπερ ἐποίης ἔτι A: ἃ ἐποίεις Ο // οἰήσεως Ο: ἐπάρσει καὶ οἰήσει A 
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καὶ ὑπερηφανίας καὶ κενοδοξίας καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὥτων σου ἐτρέφου Kal ἐκ τῶν 
ἐπαίνων τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἡρδεύου καὶ διὰ τῶν αἰσθητηρίων Enöpveves καὶ 
ἐμοίχευες καὶ οὐκ εἶχεν ὁ διάβολος χρείαν πολεμεῖν σε οὔτε εἰς τὴν σύμβιόν σου, 
οὔτε εἰς ἄλλην γυναῖκα. ἣ δὲ δόξα τῶν ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ἤφιέ σε νυστάξαι εἰς τὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν, ἐσθίων δὲ κρέας καὶ χῆνας καὶ ὄρνιθας καὶ τυρὸν καὶ ἰχθύας καὶ τὰ 
λοιπὰ ἐδέσματα καὶ οἶνον διάφορον πίνων οὐκ ἐπολέμησε ἣ γαστριμαργία: 
οὐδεὶς γὰρ φίλος πολεμεῖ τὸν ἑαυτοῦ φίλον. ᾿Αρτίως δὲ ἐστρατεύθης Kat’ αὐτοῦ 
καὶ ἤρξω τιτρώσκειν αὐτόν, ψαλμοῖς καὶ ὕμνοις, εὐχαῖς καὶ νηστείαις, 
ἀγρυπνίαις καὶ χαμαικοιτίαις, καὶ ἤρξατο καὶ αὐτὸς πολεμεῖν σε. Ὅτε οὖν ἴδῃς 
αὐτὸν ἐρχόμενον πρός σε, μήνυσον ἐμοὶ τῷ πατρί σου καὶ τοῖς πνευματικοῖς σου 
ἀδελφοῖς καὶ ἀμέριμνος ἔσει" οὐ γὰρ τοσοῦτον φοβοῦνται οἱ λῃσταὶ τὸν ἕνα, ὡς 


τοὺς πολλούς. 


1 κενοδοξία καὶ ὑπερηφανία A // 1-2 τοῦ ἐπαίνου A // 2 ἀνθρώπων A // 
αἰσθητηρίων σου A // 3 πολεμεῖν σε Ο: πολεμήσε A // 4 δὲ Ο: γὰρ A // οὐκήφιεν 
Α 77 5 κρέα A 77 6 ἐδέσματα A: θύματα Ο // πίνον A // ἐπολεμήσω A // εἰς 
γαστριμαργίαν A // 7 αὐτοῦ A // δὲ Ο: οὖν A // 8 ἤρξου A // καὶ ante εὐχαῖς 
add. A // δεήσεσιν ante νηστείαις add. A // 9 χαμαικοιτίαις : -aı supra lineam 
O: χαμωκοιτίαις A // ἴδεις codd. // 10 μοι Α Χ,7 11 ἔσω Α // ci λησταὶ ante 
φοβοῦνται transpos. A 
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TRANSLATION 


Edifying Story 

Eustathios the abba and [former] banker?? related to us the following 
story: When I lived in the world I used to eat only in the evenings.2? When I 
was sitting in my workshop, the books would never leave my hands; and 
while I ordered my servants to give and take [the money], I would devote 
myself entirely to my reading;?° while on Wednesdays and Fridays I would 
bathe the poor. And when I used to hear the cathedral sounding board,?? I 
would always be the first to enter and the last to leave the church; and on 
leaving I would take three paupers to dine with me. I was never sleepy in 


24The major function of τραπεζῖται, citizens of wealthy standing, was. to exchange 
Byzantine or foreign coins as well as to determine whether or not they were forged; see M.F. 
Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy, c. 300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985), 242-253; for 
other references and details see F. Koukoules, Βυζαντινῶν βίος καὶ πολιτισμός..., vol. Π (Athens, 
1948), 224-227; also K. Mentzou, Συμβολαὶ εἰς τὴν μελέτην τοῦ οἰκονομικοῦ καὶ κοινωνικοῦ βίου 
τῆς πρωίμου βυζαντινῆς περιόδου (Athens, 1975), 47-51. For the τραπεζῖται and their 
administrative role in Egypt see G. Rouillard, L’administration civile de l’Egypte (Paris, 
1928), 98-99 and 108-109. Since in the Book of the Eparch (tenth century) τραπεζίτης is 
distinguished from καταλλάκτης, I have translated it banker’ and not ‘money-changer’, 
following the German rendering of the Greek terms, as in the edition of J. Koder, Das 
Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, CFHB XXXII (Vienna, 1991), 88-89. 


25This reference to fasting is a reminder of the early Christian practice of abstaining from 
food until sunset; for another reference see the passage from the Pratum Spirituale cited below 
in n. 41. This kind of fasting was largely followed by the ascetics of Egypt and Syria; cf. Vita 
Antonii, PG 26, col. 852D: ἤσθιε δὲ ἅπαξ τῆς ἡμέρας μετὰ δύσιν ἡλίου (referring to Anthony’s 
early days as an ascetic); Vita prima S. Pachomii, ed. F. Halkin, Subs. Hag. 19 (Brussels, 1932), 
48,23-24; also Apophthegmata Patrum, PG 65, col 264A: vnoteve ἕως ὀψὲ καὶ ἄσκει (Macarios 
the Egyptian 3); and Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, ed. A.-J. Festugiere, Subs. Hag. 53 
(Brussels, 1971), 15 (Iohannes Lycopolites); for Syria see the Historia Religiosa of Theodoret of 
Cyrus, ed. P. Canivet, A. Leroy-Molinghen, vol. 1, SC 234 (Paris, 1977), 250 and 270 (Marcianus); 
vol. II, SC 257 (Paris, 1979), 88 (James). For later attestations of the same practice, see Vita of 
St. Anthony the Younger (BHG 142), ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 1907), 198, 
344: τετράδα καὶ παρασκευὴν ἕως ὀψὲ νηστεύειν καὶ ποιεῖν δεήσεις πρὸς τὸν θεόν...; een: 
SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii (BHG 494), ed. J. Van de Gheyn, AB 18 (1899), τς ABpaxb- 
δὲ λίαν καὶ τοῦτο μετὰ τὴν ἡλίου δύσιν, ἔπειτα διὰ δύο, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ 
παρέλκων. IR . 

26For the value that the reading, learning and memorising the Scriptlıre£ entai erüfer a 
Christian in the East like our Eustathios, see C. Rapp, ‘Christians and their wscripts in the 
Greek East in the Fourth Century’, in Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree prodj i di Bisanzie-— 
Atti del serinario di Erice, settembre 1988, ed. G. Cavallo, G. di Gregorio, M. : 
1991), 127-148. | 

27 or further literature on the κροῦσμα, see A.-J. Festugiere, Les moines d’Orient, vol. III/1, 
(Paris, 1962), 119, n. 145. 
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church and I considered myself a fighter (for the faith); 1 was honoured and 
praised by all. When my son died, all the dignitaries of the city came to 
console me; but there was no consolation. And because of my great distress, I 
fell ill, and so did my wife and we reached the point of death and seven 
months passed before we even began to recover. After another four years at 
home striving to the best of my ability I did not come near my wife at all but I 
regarded her as my spiritual sister.2? And whenever I saw a monk from 
Scetis, I would invite him to my home? and he would eat with me and 1] 
would hear them tell of the miracles wrought by the Old Men. 

A desire for the monastic life then came to me and I put my wife in a 
convent and I left and became a monk under the guidance of Abba John. For 
he was already acquainted with me. The Old Man had four other brethren. 
All the fathers of Scetis, when they saw me in church, honoured and 
respected me as they knew me already and had heard about me. After I spent 
five months in Scetis, the demon of fornication started to tempt me terribly 
and very painfully not only for my wife but also for the Ethiopian girls that I 
had in my house.?0 And neither by day nor by night was there any respite. I 
regarded the Old’ Man as a charon and his words as arrows piercing me. 
When I went to the vigils, I could not keep my eyes open from sleep, so that 
once or twice I fell down in the midst of the brethren standing with me.?! 
And because of my great shame I came to despair. I was also attacked by the 
demon of gluttony,?2 so he often made me steal loaves of bread?? and made 


28]n monastic literature sexual abstinence was necessary for the married couple in pursuit of 
the Christian life. The best known example is that of Ammoun and his wife, recorded in 
Palladius’ Historia Lausiaca 8, ed. J.M. Bartelink (Verona, 1974), 40-44. For the attitude 
towards the ‘body’ by the Eastern ascetics and Fathers see P. Brown, The Body and Society: 
Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York, 1988), 213-338. 

29. Pratum Spirituale, PG 87, col. 2982A: Ἦν τις φιλόχριστος ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ, καὶ λίαν 
εὐλαβής, καὶ ἐλεήμων καὶ ξενοδοχῶν τοὺς μοναχούς. 

HAccording to Evagrius, the demon of fornication was the second among the eight principal 
thoughts; see ch. 6 of his Trait& pratique, ed. A. and C. Guillaumont, 506. For the condition of 
slaves in Egyptian society, see Bagnall, op. cit., 208-214. 

31Sjeep is one of the most alluring of the Evil One’s traps; cf. Pratum Spirituale, PG 87, col. 
3017C: καὶ ὡς οὕτω διελογίζετο, ἰδοὺ πλησίον αὐτοῦ ἐλθὼν δαίμων, λέγει αὐτῷ- ναὶ πόλεμός 
ἐστιν. Ἐὰν οὖν οὐ θέλεις πολεμῆσαι καὶ ἀντιπολεμηθῆναι, ὕπαγε, κοιμοῦ καὶ οὐ πολέμησαι; as ἃ 
remedy, the reading of Psalms is recommended, ibid., col. 3017C-3020A. 

32 According to John Climacus the demon of gluttony is the prince of passions, PG 88, col. 
868C (gradus 14. 27). Evagrius also ranks him in the first place: ch. 6 of his Trait& pratique, ed. 
A. and C. Guillaumont, 506-508. 

33The word κόδρα appears only in Ducange’s Lexicon quoting Athenaeus, Book 13 (citation 
not found) and Souda K 1906: κοδρίτης ἄρτος. Κόδραι were square-shaped loaves, apparently 
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me eat and drink in secret. But what more can I say? My thoughts even 
convinced me to escape from Scetis and run away to the East, to a city where 
no one knows me and ... take a woman. And whenever the Old Man saw me, 
he would say: ‘My son, what is this dizziness and confusion of thoughts that 
you have within you and you do not disclose them?” And I would say: “ΝΟ 
father, I have no thoughts, I am only recalling my sins and sighing for them.’ 
Having thus dwelt on these horrible and impure thoughts for (no less 
than) thirteen months, one day it appeared to me in a dream, as Sunday was 
dawning,?? that I was in Alexandria and I went to the church of Saint Mark 
the Apostle;3?® and I encountered many Ethiopians and they grabbed and 
formed a circle and placed me in the middle. And they brought a black snake 
and tied my hands (with it); and they produced another snake and placed it as 
an amulet?® around my neck and they put other little snakes on my 
shoulders and stuck their heads in my ears and brought a fiery snake which 
they girded around my loins. And then they brought the Ethiopian girls that I 
had in my house, who started kissing me and spitting in my face; aud I, 
wretched man, could not bear their foul smell. The little snakes started 
devouring my palms and my ears and my face and my eyes, while the fiery 
snake was burning my loins. The Ethiopians who stood by me opened my 
mouth with flaming tweezers and put human excrement in it saying, ’Eat’; 
they also brought a funnel carved out of wormwood and they said to one 
another: ’Put wine and water in that cup and give it to him to drink.’ And 
they gave me to drink liquid pitch mixed with sulphur and beat me with 
flaming sticks saying: "Take him away to the city of Edessa,?7 so that we can 


synonymous to the κοδράτοι referred to as having incisions in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists, Book 
3, 114e, ed. G. Kaibel (Leipzig, 1887), 262. 

34The chief testimony of St. John’s ecstatic experience in the Book of Revelation (1.10) 
occurred on the Lord’s Day, suggesting that the mention of Sunday is not accidental here; for a 
urther reference to a vision seen as Sunday was dawning’, see Pratum Spirituale, PG 87, col. 

13D. 

$5Literature on this church assembled by A. Calderini, Dizionario dei nomi geografici e 
topografici dell’Egitto Greco-Romano, vol. 171 (Cairo, 1935), 173-174. 

3% An amulet worn around a person’s neck was a symbol of power or submission; for a casual 
Teference to μανιάκης in the Old Testament, see Daniel 5, verses 7, 16, 29. For amulets in the 
form of a serpent see C. Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets Chiefly Graeco-Egyptian (Ann 
Arbor, 1950), 123-139 and 231-232. 

37]f this unexpected ‘transfer’ to Edessa is not to be interpreted as an anti-monophysite 
allusion, it may be that reference is made to the ‘prosperous’ living conditions for which the 
Syrian city was well known in Late Antiquity; see Segal, op. cit., 145-148. 
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have fun with him.’ And while I was in such desperation, I saw men dressed 
in white garments, whose beauty is impossible to describe, coming out from 
the church of St. Mark. And on seeing them, the Ethiopians fled. Beholding 
this, I myself began to cry out and say: ‘Have mercy on me!’. And they 
approached me saying: "What is wrong with you?’ And I said to them: 1 went 
to pray and I came across robbers?® and look what they did to me!” And one of 
them said to me: ’It serves you right and you deserve even worse than this; 
and no one can save you from these bonds save the same Abba John with 
whom you were together fraudulently.’®® And they left me and departed. And 
I began to cry out: ‘I beseech you by the consubstantial Trinity, have mercy on 
me and save me and free me!’ 

While I was thus crying, my brethren came to my bed and woke me, 
dripping as I was with sweat. And I went and knelt before the Old Man and 
told him everything in detail. And the Old Man said to me: "The Ethiopians 
are the demons;?0 while the snakes are the evil thoughts which you kept 
secret; the fiery snake is the war of fornication; the Ethiopian girls are the nest 
of evil thoughts; the devouring by little snakes is the affliction of impure 
thoughts. The flaming tweezers that opened your mouth are the demons of 
slander; while the carved funnel is the admixture of evil thoughts and ideas 
which you were devising against me and your brethren; and the excrement 
which you ate and the liquid pitch and sulphur which you drank are the 
loaves of bread which you stole and ate and the water that you drank secretly. 
Therefore know this, my child, that the good works which you did when you 
lived in the world, were mixed with self-conceit and pride and vainglory and 
through your ears you were fed?! and watered by people’s praise and through 


38) noraic περιέπεσα: a borrowing from the story of the merciful Samaritan in Lk 10.30. 

39For demonic attacks and the intervention of angels in Egyptian monastic literature, see L. 
Regnault, La vie quotidienne des peres du desert (Paris, 1990), 189-207; in the majority of cases, 
angels took action at the moment of death, ibid., 191. Not surprisingly, in Achmet’s 
Oneirocriticon angels appearing in a dream were a sign of joy, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig, 1925), 6. 

40On monks and demons, see A.-J. Festugiere, Les moines d’Orient, vol. I (Paris, 1961), 23-39. 
More often than not, in Byzantine hagiography Ethiopians were demons in disguise; see C. 
Angelidi, ‘La version longue de la vision du moine Cosmas’, AB 101 (1983), 92, n. 6. For a 
stimulating portrayal of the Byzantine Devil in general, see C. Mango, ‘Diabolus Byzantinus’, 
DOP 46 (1992), 215-223. A good survey on the Byzantine attitude towards ‘Blacks’ is provided 
by A. Karpozelos, Ἢ θέση των μαύρων στη βυζαντινή κοινωνία΄, in Οἱ περιθωριακοί στο 
Βυζάντιο, ed. Ch. Maltezou, (Athens, 1993), 67-81. 

4lFor an interesting parallel see Pratum Spirituale, PG 87, col. 3021C: ᾿Αδελφέ, ὅταν ἧς 
κοσμικός, καὶ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ οὐ μετελάμβανες τροφῆς, πρὶν δῦναι τὸν ἥλιον. Τότε λέγει αὐτῷ καὶ ὁ 
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your senses you committed fornication and adultery and the devil did not 
even have to wage war against you, neither with regard to your spouse nor 
with regard to any other woman. The glory of men did not permit you to fall 
asleep in church. Also when eating meat and geese and chickens and cheese 
and fish and other dishes and drinking wine of superior quality,?? gluttony 
did not wage war against you; for no friend wages: war against his own friend. 
But as soon as you marched against him and began to inflict injuries on him, 
through psalms and hymns and prayers and fasting and vigils and 
prostrations,?? then did he, too, take up the fight with you. Therefore, when 
you see him approaching you, let it be known to me, your father, and to your 
spiritual brethren and you will be free from worries;?? for robbers are less 
afraid of one person than they are of many. 


μοναχός: ὄντως ἀδελφέ, ὅτε εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἤμην, ἐκ τῶν ὠτίων μου ἐτρεφόμην ἣ γὰρ κενοδοξία 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ ὁ ἔπαινος, οὐ μετρίως ἔτρεφον καὶ ἐπεκούφιζον τὸν πόνον ἀσκήσεως. 

#2Permanent abstinence from meat, fish, wine and dairy products was the rule in cenobitic 
monasteries from the time of Pachomius. Note that in regard to wine the attitude of the Desert 
Fathers was variable; see Evelyn-White, op. cit., 203; and Regnault, op. cit., 89-91. 

HC. Evagrius’ Trait& pratique, ch. 15, ed. A. and C. Guillaumont, 537-538: Νοῦν μὲν 
πλανώμενον ἵστησιν ἀνάγνωσις καὶ ἀγρυπνία καὶ προσευχή᾽ ἐπιθυμία δὲ ἐκφλογουμένην 
μαραῖΐνει πεῖνα καὶ κόπος καὶ ἀναχώρησις: θυμὸν δὲ κυκώμενον ψαλμῳδία καὶ μακροθυμία καὶ 


, 44The same cenobitic principle is emphasized in Theodore the Studite’s Magna Catechesis 
ΣΤ΄: καὶ ἀλλήλων ἐσμὲν βοήθεια, καὶ περιφραττόμεθα ἑτεροίως καὶ ὄντως οὐκ ἔχει χώραν καθ΄ 
ἥμῶν, εἴπερ ἔχομεν τὴν βοήθειαν τοῦ θεοῦ, ὁ διάβολος, ed. J. Cozza-Luzzi, in A. Mai, Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca, IX (Rome, 1888), 17. 
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BYZANTINE HAGIOGRAPHERS AS ANTIQUARIANS, 
SEVENTH TO TENTH CENTURIES 


CLAUDIA RAPP 
Los Angeles 


The tenth century compiler of the preface to the synaxarion of the 
Church in Constantinople explained the purpose of his work, which contains 
short biographical sketches of saints and martyrs, as follows: it is ‘to offer a 
view of those things that are distant in time and space as if they were present’ 
(τὰ τῷ χρόνῳ καὶ τῷ τόπῳ διεστηκότα καθορᾶν ὡς napövta).! This remark is 
programmatic for the antiquarianism of Byzantine hagiographers of this 
period.? Their work is based on a fundamental paradox: on the one hand, the 
occupation with older saints and their Vitae shows a detached, historical and 
scholarly interest in previous periods, while, on the other hand, the efforts to 
render saints’ Lives more accessible stem from the desire of Byzantine liierati 
and men of the Church to preserve the memory of the saints and to promote 
their cult. In the final analysis, both these motivations are but facets of the 
melancholy insight that the age of the saints has irrevocably come to a close. 
This leads to the central questions of this article: What further evidence can 
be adduced to confirm our impression that such a distance to the saints of old 
was indeed felt? And at what point did the Byzantines begin to draw a lıne 
between the age of the saints and their present time? 

In search for an answer to these questions, I shall explore four avenues 
of approach: 1. the compilation of collections of Lives, 2. second versions or 
metaphraseis of earlier Vitae, 3. statements about the relation between style 
and content in hagiographical works, and 4. assertions regarding the intended 
effect of saints’ Lives on their audience. In the following, I distinguish 


ISynaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae: Propylaeum ad Acta sanctorum Novembris, 
ed. H. Delehaye (Brussels, 1902), col. xiv. 


Ἢ. Hunger has drawn attention to the theme of the "battle against Chronos’ as the 
intellectual underpinning of the flurry of literary activity of the Macedonian Renaissance in 
his “The Reconstruction and Conception of the Past in Literature‘, The 17th International 
Byzantine Congress. Major Papers (New Rochelle, N.Y., 1986). I. Sevtenko explores related 
Phenomena of a slightly earlier period in his “The Search for the Past in Byzantium around the 
Year 800°, DOP 46 (1992), 279-293 (=Homo byzantinus. Papers in Honor of Alexander Kazhdan, 
ed. A. Cutler, 5. Franklin). 
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between an earlier age, up to the middle of the seventh century, and a later 
period, from the end of the eighth century to the end of the tenth century. 
First, the production of hagiographical collections in the form of 
menologia and synaxaria. This stock-taking and inventorizing of 
hagiographical accounts implies an awareness of distance since such an 
enterprise only makes sense at a point when no significant additions to the 
canon of saints are expected. It was Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos who 
issued the commissions for the synaxarion of the Church in Constantinople, 
and also for what was to become the standard menologium of the Byzantine 
Church .3 The author of the synaxarion, it has now been established, was the 
deacon and bibliothecarius Evaristus* The menologium was the work of 
Symeon Logothetes, acclaimed for his hagiographical work as "Metaphrastes’. 
He gathered 148 Lives, revised their style and sometimes also adjusted their 
content, and then arranged them in the order of the liturgical calendar. The 
resulting collection, which eclipsed all previous efforts, is preserved in no less 
than 693 manuscripts. Because of these efforts, Symeon Metaphrastes has 
become the towering figure in our histories of Byzantine hagiography, 
celebrated as the pioneer of hagiographical re-writing and collecting. 


On his remarkable activity as a literary patron, see I. Sevöenko, 'Re-reading Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’, Byzantine Diplomacy. Papers from the Twenty-fourth Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, Cambridge, March 1990, ed. J. Shepard, S. Franklin (Aldershot, 1992). 

The prefatory letter to the synaxarion is preserved in Greek in the Hierosolymitanus, 5. 
Crucis 40, where it lacks the title, cf. Synax.CP, col. xiii-xiv. The title is, however, complete in 
the Arabic translation of the Sinaiticus arabus 417, written in 1095: ‘Ceci <est> I’Excuse 
d’Evariste (Huwaristus), diacre bienheureux et bibliothecaire, ἃ Constantin, le glorieux parmi 
les empereurs, ne dans la soie cramoisie (=porphyrogen£te), ἃ propos de ce livre saint.’ Cf. J.-M. 
Sauget, Premieres recherches sur l’origine et les characteristiques des synaxaires melkites (Xle- 
XVlle siecles) (Subs. hag. 45, Brussels, 1969), 32. For a facsimile, edition and translation of the 
first part of the Arabic preface, from the Sinaiticus arabus 420, of the year 1219, see Forty-One 
Facsimiles of Dated Christian Arabic Manuscripts, ed. A.S. Lewis, M.D. Gibson (Studia 
Sinaitica 12, Cambridge, 1907), 27-28. This preface dates from the years 957-959, cf. J. Noret, 
‘Le Synaxaire Leningrad gr. 240. Sa place dans l’&volution du synaxaire byzantin’, Antiönaja 
drevnost' i srednie veka 10 (1973), 125. See also the study by A. Luzzi, ‘Note sulla recensione del 
Sinassario di Costantinopoli patrocinata da Costantino VII Porfirogenito’, RSBN 26 (1989), 
183. 


>To be accurate, Symeon only touched up 123 Vitae. The remainder he either left untouched 
or took over in the form of metaphraseis by other authors, for example Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian. See J. Gouillard, ‘Sym&on Logothete et Magistros, sumomme le Metaphraste‘, 
DTC 14/2 (Paris, 1941), col. 2968. 

6For example A. Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und 
homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, 3 vols. (ΤΊ) 50-52, Leipzig, 1937-1952), IL, 307: 
Symeon’s work represents ‘eine Revolution auf hagiograpnischem Gebiete‘. 
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However, it will emerge in the following that this assessment of the 
singularity and novelty of Symeon’s endeavours stands in need of correction. 

In fact, Symeon was not the first to compile a menologium.’ More than 
a century before him, both Theodore the Studite and the future Patriarch 
Methodius busied themselves with similar large collections which were 
arranged according to the liturgical year. We are told that Theodore the 
Studite compiled a πανηγυρικὴν βίβλον of his speeches on dominical feasts 
and, most likely, also on feasts of saints.® Theodore also confesses to having 
derived spiritual benefit from contemplating the Acts of the Martyrs, which 
he consulted in an arrangement in twelve volumes, presumably one for each 
month? In the early ninth century, Methodius profited from his sojourn in 
Rome to copy a πανηγυρικομαρτυρολόγιον.10 These attestations, combined 
with observations on the manuscript transmission, allow us to trace to the 
early ninth century the first menologia in the form in which they have come 


7The history of the pre-metaphrastic collections is discussed by Ehrhard, Überlieferung, 1, 
18-24. - 

8According to his Vita by Theodore Daphnopates (BHG 1775), PG 99, col. 152D-153A, 
Theodore’s volume of panegyrics only treated dominical feasts. But the anonymous Vita (BHG 
1755d), edited by B. Laty3ev, VizVrem 21 (1914), 273, also mentions panegyrics an feasts of the 
Holy Virgin, John the Baptist and other saints; so does the Vita by Michael the Monk (BHG 
1754), PG 99, col. 264B-C. I am grateful to Stephanos Efthymiadis who has generously shared 
with me the results of his current research on the hagiographical activity of this period. 


9Ep. 2, 68-69, ed. G. Fatouros (Theodori Studitae Epistulae, CFHB XXXI/1 [Berlin and New 
York, 1992]), 10. 


10This is attested by the scribe of the menologium contained in the cod. Par. gr. 1470, copied 
in the year 890 for the future Patriarch Nikolaos Mystikos who notes that he is copying from a 
hagiographical collection by Methodius. In the manuscript, the scholia to the martyrdom of 
Marina are introduced thus: τοῦ ἁγίου Μεθοδίου ἀρχιεπισκόπου Κωνσταντινουπόλεως σχόλια, 
ἅπερ ἐποίησεν εἰς τὸ μαρτύριον τῆς ἁγίας Μαρίνης ἐν τῷ μαρτυρολογείῳ ὅπερ ἔγραψεν ἰδιοχείρως 
καθεζόμενος ἐν Ρώμῃ εἰς τὸν ἅγιον Πέτρον: H. Usener, ‘Acta 5. Macrinae et 5. Christophori’, 
Festschrift zur fünften Säkularfeier der Carl-Rupprechts Universität zu Heidelberg (Bonn, 
1886), 48. In the introduction to the martyrdom of Cosmas and Damian, the scribe copied from 
his original, i.e. the work from Methodius’ pen, the following remark: ἰδοὺ ἐγράψαμεν, ὡς 
ἐπηγγειλάμεθα, ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου βιβλίου τῶν πανηγυρικομαρτυρολογίων, ἤτοι μηνολογίων, μέχρι 
τούτου τοῦ δευτέρου τὰς τρεῖς ζυγάς: Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum graecorum 
bibliothecae nationalis Parisiensis, ed. Hagiographi Bollandiani, H. Omont (Brussels and 
Ρ arıs, 1896), 149. This manuscript and its significance as ἃ pre-metaphrastic menologium are 
discussed by A. Ehrhard, ‘Forschungen zur Hagiographie der griechischen Kirche, vornehmiich 
auf Grund der hagiographischen Handschriften von Mailand, München und Moskau’, Römische 
Quartalschrift 11 (1897), 108-109, and Überlieferung, 22-23.—It is not clear whether Methodius 
speaks of his own work or a different work he used for its composition when he refers to a 
martyrologium where he found the material for his Passio of Dionysius Areopagita: 
μνημονευτέον δέ μοι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ διήγημα, διότι ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ μαρτυρολογίῳ εὕρηται 
συνταττόμενον: J.C. Westerbrinck, Passio 5. Dionysü Areopagitae (Alpen, 1937), 50, 1. 3-4. 
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down to us, where the Lives of the saints are gathered and arranged in the 
order of the calendar.!! 

Our very first attestations for manuscript collections of saints’ lives are 
still earlier: The Patriarch of Alexandria at the time of the Persian invasion, 
John the Almsgiver, is said by his biographer Leontius of Neapolis to have 
read the Lives of the saints with great spiritual profit,!? and a few years later 
we hear of the aspiring monk and martyr Anastasius the Persian who was 
deeply impressed by the Lives of the saints and martyrs.!? But caution must be 
exercised: These seventh century examples certainly attest to a growing 
interest in saints’ Lives as edifying reading material, and it is reasonable to 
assume that several such texts were bound together in one volume. Yet, they 
offer only the vaguest evidence for an antiquarian disposition at this early 
date before the creation of the great liturgical collections arranged in 
calendrical order. 

The next issue to be considered in search for an answer to our question 
about the perception of distance with regard to the saints of earlier periods 
concerns the composition of metaphraseis, or—as one might call them— 
‘new, revised and updated versions’ of earlier hagiographical documents, 
since the mere act of re-writing a Vita, in whatever form and for whatever 
reason, is a tacit acknowledgment that the existing literary presentation of the 
saint is deemed insufficient for a contemporary audience. The most obvious 
reason for re-writing a Vita is the same as that for composing one in the first 
place: to honour the saint and propagate his cult as well as to edify and exhort 
the audience. This sometimes blurs the distinction between a panegyrical 
speech and the second version of a Vita.!* Stylistic improvement is most 


Il] am more conservative and empiricist here than Ehrhard in his ‘Forschungen’, 198-199, 
where he suggests that history of the development of menologia extended from the fourth (sic) 
to the tenth century, the iconoclastic period being particularly prolific. 

I2ravv γὰρ ἠγάπα τὸ ἐντυγχάνειν τοῖς βίοις τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων καὶ μάλιστα τῶν τὴν 
ἐλεημοσύνην ἀσκησαντων: Vita loannis Eleem., ed. and comm. A.-J. Festugitre in collaboration 
with L. Ryden (Le&ontios de Neapolis, Vie de Symeon le Fou et Vie de Jean de Chypre [Paris, 
1974]), 372, ch. 22, 1. 3-4. On this author, see C. Mango, ‘A Byzantine Hagiographer at Work: 
Leontios of Neapolis’, Byzanz und der Westen. Festschrift für O. Demus, ed. I. Hutter (Vienna, 
1984). 


1l3Vita Anastasii Persae, ed. B. Flusin (Saint Anastase le Perse et l’histoire de la Palestine 
au debut du Vlle siecle, 2 vols. [Paris, 1992]), I, 53-54, ch. 12, 1. 4-10: Kai ἀκούων ἀδιαλείπτως 
τάς τε θείας γραφὰς ἀναγινωσκομένας καὶ τοὺς βίους τῶν ἁγίων πατέρων....᾿Αναγινώσκων δὲ 
καθ’ ἑαυτὸν ἐν τῷ κελλίῳ τοὺς ἀγῶνάς τε καὶ ἄθλους τῶν καλλινίκων μαρτύρων. 


4A detailed discussion of the complex relation between panegyrical speeches and proper 
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prevalent reason for composing a second version of a Vita. Symeon 
Metaphrastes was hardly the first to engage in such activity, nor were the 
hagiographers that immediately preceded him. In fact, a first flourishing of 
the composition of metaphraseis of saints’ Lives occurred in the seventh 
century. Most of these authors were also active as biographers of 
contemporary holy men. They hailed from the cultural centres of the 
Hellenistic world, Palestine, Egypt and Cyprus: Sophronius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem,!? George, Patriarch of Alexandria, and the Cypriots Leontius of 
Neapolis,!” Theodore of Paphos!® and Theodore of Trimithus.'? 

From the early ninth century, we witness another wave in the 
composition of metaphraseis which culminates in the work of Symeon 
Metaphrastes. Its protagonists came from the new centers of cultural gravity 
in Constantinople and Asia Minor. The most prolific author to be 
mentioned here is Nicetas David the Paphlagonian who wrote 40 eulogies of 
saints, some of which were included without alterations in Symeon’s 
menologium.?! Among the ninth century authors of hagiographical praises of 
saints of an earlier era are Cosmas Vestitor? and John of Sardis.? Such 


Vitae cannot be attempted here. The same applies to the related issues of hagiographical 
works produced on commission or as an act of personal gratitude for the saint’s intervention. 


ISA. Ehrhard, Theologie’, in K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des oströmischen Reiches, Znd ed. (Munich, 1897, repr. New York, 1970), 
188-190; H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 
1977), 434-436. 


l6{n the preface to his Vita of John Chrysostom (BHG 873bd), he enumerates his sources, cf. 
F. Halkin, Douze recits byzantins sur saint Jean Chrysostome (Subs. hag. 60, Brussels, 1977), 72. 


/’Ehrhard in Krumbacher, 190-192; Beck, 455-456. 
l8Beck, 463. 
1910 14. 


20The authoritative discussion is by I. $ev&enko, Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period’, in 
Iconoclasm. Papers given at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Birmingham, March 1975, ed. A. Bryer, J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1977, repr. in his Ideoiogy, 
Letters and Culture in the Byzantine World [London, 1982]). For an excellent overview of the 
Vitae composed during this period, see L. Brehier, 'L’hagiographie byzantine des VIlle et IXe 
siecles ἃ Constantinople et dans les provinces’, Journal des savants 14 (1916), 358-367 and 450- 
465. The most recent studies on this subject are by ὟΝ. Lackner, ’Die Gestalt des Heiligen in der 
byzantinischen Hagiographie des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts’, The 17th International Byzantine 
Congress. Major Papers (New Rochelle, N.Y., 1986), and L. Ryden, ’New Forms of Hagiography: 
Heroes and Saints’, in the same volume. 


See A. Solignac, Nicetas le Paphlagonien’, DSp 11 (Paris, 1982), col. 221-224. For an 
example of Nicetas’ work, see The Encomium of Gregory Nazianzen by Nicetas the 
Paphlagonian, ed. and transl. J.J. Rizzo (Subs. hag. 58, Brussels, 1976). 


22Beck, 502; Ehrhard in Krumbacher, 169, n. 5. 
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metaphrastic exercises continued to engage the literary &lite of Byzantium 
over the centuries to come. 

Both the composition of metaphraseis and the compilation of 
menologia, then, go back some time before the period of Symeon 
Metaphrastes.5 The traditional appreciation of Symeon Metaphrastes thus 
stands in need of qualification: His importance, lies not so much in an 
innovative approach to and treatment of earlier saints’ Lives, but rather in 
the enormous scale of his enterprise and the subsequent success of his 
menologium in replacing most earlier collections, a success which it must 
have owed—in large part—to its origin as an imperial commission. 

The stylistic upgrading of saints’ Lives is one of the well-known 
milestones in the development of Byzantine literary taste. But little attention 
has been paid to the fact that, on occasion, second versions of Vitae were 
composed with the intention of lowering the style for the benefit of the 
audierice.26 This is true for the Vita of Spyridon which was originally written 
in iambic verse and later put into prose,?” and for the Vita of John the 
Almsgiver by Leontius of Neapolis, who completed and downgraded the 
original account by- John Moschus and Sophronius.2? Another case of 
simplification and abbreviation is the Vita of Theodosius. The first account is 


Beck, 510; and recently, 5. Efthymiadis, John of Sardis and the Metaphrasis of the 
Passio of St. Nikephoros the Martyr (BHG 1334)’, RSBN 28 (1991, published 1992), 23-44. 


24A.-M. Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles: The Rewriting of Saints’ Lives in the 
Palaeologan Period’, in The Twilight of Byzantium. Aspects of Cultural and Religious History 
in the Late Byzantine Empire. Papers from the Colloquium Held at Princeton University, 8-9 
May 1989, ed. 5. Curci, D. Mouriki (Princeton, 1991). 


SEhrhard (’Forschungen’, 170) has argued, mainly anthe basis of cod. Monac. gr. 3, that 
shortly before Symeon’s time, such metaphraseis themselves were gathered into menologia, 
‘eine Wahrnehmung, wodurch die Ausnahmestellung des Metaphrasten immer mehr als ein 
Phantasieprodukt späterer Zeiten erwiesen wird’. 


26]. Sevienko, ‘Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose’, Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress, 
Wien, 4.-9. Oktober 1981, Akten I/1 (Vienna, 1981, =JÖB 31/1; repr. in his Ideology, Letters and 
Culture in the Byzantine World [London, 1982]), 301, surmises that this must have been the 
case, citing as evidence two manuscripts. 


27Vita Spyridonis, ed. P. van den Ven (La legende de 5. Spyridon, &veque de Trimithonte, 
[Bibliothäque du Museon 33, Louvain, 1953]), 104, 1. 11-14 (discussed 45*-47*): his re-working is 
necessary διὰ τὸ τοὺς Kat’ ἐμὲ ἀγροικοτέρους μὴ καταλαμβάνειν τὰ πλείω τῶν ὑπὸ τῆς ὑψηλῆς 
τοῦ ἁγίου Τριφυλλίου διανοίας ἐκτεθέντων ῥημάτων. 

ya τῷ ἐνυπάρχοντι ἡμῖν πεζῷ καὶ ἀκαλλωπίστῳ καὶ χαμηλῷ χαρακτῆρι διηγησώμεθα 
εἰς τὸ δύνασθαι καὶ τὸν ἰδιώτην καὶ ἀγράμματον ἐκ τῶν λεγομένων ὠφεληθῆναι: Festugiere 
and Ryden, 344, 1. 66-69, followed by a reference to his similar treatment of the Vita 
Spyridonis. On this assertion, see also Sevtenko, "Levels of Style’, 296. 
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panegyrical in character and was composed around 540 by the saint’s disciple 
Theodore on a commission from the abbot of Theodosius’ monastery. Some 
twenty years later, a much more concise story in simpler style was put 
together by Cyril of Scythopolis.” 

One might thus be led to believe that stylistic downgrading was typical 
for the period up to and including the seventh century, while stylistic 
upgrading is commonly associated with the hagiography of the post- 
iconoclastic revival. This impression, however, is misleading. Examples of 
stylistic downgrading can be found in the work of Symeon Metaphrastes 
himself who sometimes deliberately adopted a more colloquial vocabulary. 
We are fortunate to have in Michael Psellos’ Encomium on Symeon 
Metaphrastes a source which shows us how Symeon’s work was evaluated by 
his later peers in the literary profession:” He is praised by Michael Psellos for 
having created a perfectly balanced style that was easily understood by the 
many, while causing no offense to the refined taste of the educated few.?! 
This, and not wholesale upgrading, was Symeon’s purpose. In order to 
achieve his aim, he adjusted his metaphrastic technique depending on the 
stylistic level of his original sources.?? Earlier martyrs’ Acts required 
considerable rhetorical embellishment, while the stylistically elaborate pieces 
of a skilled professional like Nicetas the Paphlagonian had to be toned down 
and simplified. 

Apart from reasons of cult and style, Vitae were also re-written with 
regard to their content. The authenticity and veracity of hagiographical works 
was an important issue in 692, when the Quinisext Council prohibited the 


29yita Theodosii, in E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis (TU 49/2, Leipzig, 1939), 239, 1. 
14-20. See also H. Usener, Der Heilige Theodosios. Schriften des Theodoros und Kyrillos 
(Leipzig, 1890), esp. VIII-XVI. 


Michael Psellos’ attitude to hagiography and rhetoric has been explored in a recent 
article by E.A. Fisher, ‘Michael Psellos an the Rhetoric of Hagiography and the Life of St. 
Auxentius’, BMGS 17 (1993), 43-55. 


#1Michael Psellos, Ἐγκώμιον εἰς τὸν Μεταφραστὴν κῦρ Συμεών (Michaelis Pselli Orationes 
hagiographicae, ed. E.A. Fisher [Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1994], 281-282, 1.260-265.) I would like 
to thank E.A. Fisher for providing me with a copy of her edition of this text—On the 
deliberate mixture of stylistic levels in Byzantine literature, see now E. Trapp, ‘Learned and 
Vernacular Literature in Byzantium: Dichotomy or Symbiosis?””, DOP 47 (1993), 115-129. 

*2Already indicated by Sev&enko, ‘Levels of Style’, 301-302 and 309-310 (on secular works), 
and fuliy explored by E. Peyr, ‘Zur Umarbeitung rhetorischer Texte durch Symeon 
Metaphrastes‘, JÖB 42 (1992), 143-155, and J. Dummer, ‘*Symeon Metaphrastes und sein 

agiographisches Werk’, ByzF 18 (1992), 127-136. 
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publication and dissemination of 'mendacious’ accounts of martyrs’ Ας 8.33 In 
a similar vein, Michael Psellos in his Encomium on Symeon Metaphrastes 
pointed out that the older Vitae were not only stylistically unappealing, but 
also highly objectionable in content. A sixth century example for such an 
internal revision prompted by the concern about the authenticity of the 
narrative is Theodore of Iconium’s Passio of Kerykos and Julitta. Asked by a 
colleague to approve the content of an earlier version of the Passio, Theodore 
found the text not only inauthentic, but also heretical and decided to write 
down the true story, based on the information he had obtained from the 
descendants of Julitta.®°® The older presentation of a saint may also have 
become ideologically or politically inappropriate and therefore stood in need 
of correction. An example for this kind of revision is the Vita of Ioannikios, 
where the chronology in the Vita secunda was adjusted in order to exonerate 
him from the charge of having deserted from the army.* In other cases, the 
author may have come across additional material which he then used to 
improve the text before him.?7 In his Vita of Symeon the Fool, for instance, 
Leontius of Neapolis explained that he had already written a much shorter 
account, but realized the need to compose the present work because he had in 
the meantime become aware of a wealth of further details. On a similar 
note, George of Alexandria emphasized that his Vita of John Chrysostom 


%Quinisextum, can. 63, Mansi XI, col. 972C: τὰ ψευδῶς ὑπὸ τῶν τῆς ἀληθείας ἐχθρῶν 
συμπλασθέντα μαρτυρολόγια, ὡς ἂν τοὺς Χριστοῦ μάρτυρας ἀτιμάζοιεν, καὶ πρὸς ἀπιστίαν 
ἐνάγοιεν τοὺς ἀκούοντας, μὴ ἐπὶ ἐκκλησίας δημοσιεύεσθαι προστάσσομεν, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα πυρὶ 
παραδίδοσθαι. τοὺς δὲ ταῦτα παραδεχομένους, ἢ ὡς ἀληθέσι τούτοις προσέχοντας, 
ἀναθεματίζομεν. It is possible that this refers not to martyrs’ acts of dubious authenticity, but to 
veritable spoofs for public amusement. 

Michael Psellos, Ἐγκώμιον εἰς τὸν Μεταφραστὴν κῦρ Συμεών, 277, 1.175. 

35 [Anonymous Bollandist], ‘Sanctorum Cyrici et Julittae acta graeca sincera nunc primum 
edita,’ AB 1(1882), 201-207. See also the ruling by Patriarch Nicephorus: τὰ δύο μαρτύρια τοῦ 
ἁγίου Γεωργίου καὶ τῶν ἁγίων Κηρύκου καὶ Ἰουλίττης..οὐ dei δέχεσθαι: I.B. Pitra, Juris 
ecclesiastici graecorum historia et monumenta, II (Rome, 1868), 332. 

BC. Mango, ‘The Two Lives of St. Ioannikios and the Bulgarians’, Harvard Ukrainian 
Studies 7 (1983), 393-404 (= OKEANOS. Essays presented to Ihor Sev£enko on his Sixtieth 
Birthday by his Colleagues and Students, ed. C. Mango, O. Pritsak). 

97Additional material of different origin (historical writing, chronography, 
epistolography, imperial documents) is widely used in the new Vitae of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, cf. Lackner, ’Die Gestalt des Heiligen’. 

Bi τὸ μήπω ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἡμετέραν γνῶσιν τὴν Aertonepiav τοῦ θαυμασίου τούτου 
διηγήματος: Festugiere and Ryden, 103, 1. 7-8. 
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makes use of additional materials supplementing the original account by 
Palladius.? 

Symeon Metaphrastes deserves special mention also in this context. 
Michael Psellos may be rather vague in his praise for Symeon’s concern for 
accuracy and veracity,# but we know that on occasion Symeon made the 
effort to seek out additional sources for the sake of providing a more 
complete account.! As far as his re-workings touched the content of earlier 
hagiographical texts, he chose a flexible approach, adding brief explanations 
on the one hand and omitting cumbersome historical detail on the other .42 
Here, as in the case of his stylistic revisions, Symeon’s aim was to achieve a 
perfect balance that would take into account the expectations and background 
knowledge of his public, that ranged from a small intellectual &lite with 
refined literary taste to the great majority of uneducated church-goers. 

The composition of second versions of saints’ Lives thus stems from a 
genuine concern about the accessibility and palatability of the older texts on 
stylistic grounds and about the authenticity and appeal of their content. Such 
concerns have their roots in the desire to foster the cult of saints, a desire, 
however, which derives from the realization that particular efforts are 
required to achieve this purpose. That the cult of saints was met with 
renewed interest in the period of post-iconoclastic revival is only to be 
expected. But it seems that this was not the first such period: In the first half 
of the seventh century, hagiographical authors show very similar 
preoccupations,. We shall find further confirmation for this observation in 
the following. 

The issue of stylistic improvement, one of the reasons for the 
composition of metaphraseis, brings us to our third point, the changing 
appreciation among the Byzantine literati of the relation between style and 


39Halkin, Douze recits, 72. 
Michael Psellos, op. cit., 277, 1.172-183. 


4lw. Lackner, ‘Zur Editionsgeschichte, Textgestalt und Quellen der Passio 5. Polyeucti des 
Symeon Metaphrastes’, in Byzantios. Festschrift für Herbert Hunger zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. W. 
Hörandner et al. (Vienna, 1984): See also the introduction to his Vita Symeonis Stylitae (BHG 
1686-1687), PG 114, col. 336B, and Vita Sampsonis (BHG 1615); PG 115,:col. 280A-B, where he 
takes the earlier hagiographers to task for the incompleteness of their accounts. or 

@2Peyr, ‘Zur Umarbeitung’, 150-152; H. Zilliacus, ‘Zur stilistischen Umarbeitungstechnik 
des Symeon Metaphrastes’, BZ 38 (1938), 340-341, and ‘Das lateinische Lehnwort in der 
griechischen Hagiographie. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der klassizistischen Bestrebungen im 
10. Jahrhundert‘, BZ 37 (1937), 321. 
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content in hagiographical writing. Since the age of the Church Fathers, the 
perception of the relation between style and content underwent a significant 
change. In the early period, we observe two possible approaches to this issue: 
Many hagiographers deliberately played on the paradox of the discrepancy 
between lowly style and lofty content. They emphasized that the lofty subject 
matter of their work stands in no need of rhetoriral embellishment, indeed, 
that no literary skill, however refined, could even approximate the elevated 
nature of their subject. In the early fifth century, Mark the Deacon thus 
introduced his Life of Porphyry of Gaza: ‘I shall expound this praise in 
unadorned language; for it is not fine style which lends adornment to the life 
of such men, but the nobility of their deeds which enhances the style’. But 
there were other authors who felt the need to apologize for their insufficient 
rhetorical skill in honouring the saint. A charming example is the sixth 
century Vita Euthymii. Its author, Cyril of Scythopolis, had fallen asleep over 
his work in great despair at his inability to compose a proper beginning, when 
he has a vision of Saint Euthymius himself dipping an apple in honey and 
bringing it to Cyril’s lips three times, thus endowing him with the grace 
(χάρις) that his work had lacked. 

The authors of the later period would have sympathized with Cyril of 
Scythopolis’ predicament rather than with Mark the Deacon’s assertion. They 
often voiced their concern and disappointment at the undignified rhetorical 
treatment of edifying subjects. This is a recurrent complaint in Symeon 
Metaphrastes, and of course an explanation and justification for his 
undertaking. Along the same lines, Michael Psellos extols the importance and 
quality of Symeon’s metaphrastic work by pointing out the lamentable 


On the same issue, but with regard to the Holy Scriptures, see Sevöenko, "Levels of Style’, 
298-299. 


HLuyypäye δὲ τὴν ἐκείνου εὐφημίαν οὐ κομαῷ λόγῳ: οὔτε γὰρ ἡ καλλελεξία τὸν βίον τῶν 
τοιούτων κοσμεῖν εἴωθεν, ἀλλ’ ἡ ἀρετὴ τῶν de καὶ αὐτὴν τὴν φράσιν μεγαλύνει: Marcus 
Diaconus, Vils Porpkyrii, ed. and transl. H. Οτέροϊτε, M.-A. Kugener (Μδες ie Diacre, Vie de 
Perle, 6otque de Gaza {Paris, 1930]), 3, L 10-13; translation by R. Beownäng, "The Language 

Literature’, in The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greck Culture, ed. Sp. Vryonis 
κ (Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 1, Malibu, 1978, repr. in his History, Language and Literacy 
in Ihe Byzantine World [London, 1989)), 104 . 

©Syita Euthymii, ed. E. Schwartz (Kyrillos von Skythopolis, TU 49/2, Leipzig 1939), 83, 1. 

25-84, 1. 21. 
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deficiency of earlier hagiographic writing in doing justice to the elevated 
nature of their subject. 

In the later period, then, it was the prevailing opinion that style should 
parallel content. The earlier paradox of the discrepancy between style and 
content seems to have disappeared. Such assertions reveal an author’s self- 
confident presumption of his ability to ascend to such heights in stylistic 
expression as to parallel the saint’s achievement. Symeon Metaphrastes is a 
case in point. It is solely on the basis of his work on the menologium that 
Michael Psellos celebrated him as a saint in his Encomium. This is not merely 
a topos exploited by a panegyricist: Psellos also composed the chants and 
prayers for Symeon’s liturgical commemoration as a saint, 1.6. his 
akolouthia.” Here, Symeon’s life receives only the most perfunctory 
treatment. His true claim to sanctity, according to Psellos, lies in his 
metaphrastic work through which he has offered his audience models of the 
holy life. The hagiographer’s function thus parallels that of the saint. Both, as 
it were, provide perfect models of sanctity, one through his writing, the other 
through his life. 

What are the implications of such an attitude with regard to the value 
of the saints? It seems to me that, as a consequence, the saint is assigned a 
place within manageable reach. In other words, the holiness of the saint has 
ceased to be the all-important, almost overpowering factor in a work of 
hagiography. The saint’s exploits have effectively been reduced to the level of 
little more than a plaything of literary fashion. This fundamental change in 
attitude betrays a new, detached understanding of the value of saints, in 
which the treatment of the subject takes prevalence over the subject itself, 
thus relegating it to the distant realm of history.“ 

An elevated and appealing style is also essential for another reason: not 
only does it justice to the nature of the subject, but it also makes the subject 
accessible to the trained ears of an educated audience. Writers of the later 
period often expressed their concern that stylistic inadequacies would prevent 


“Michael Psellos, op. cit., 277, 1.172-175. 

ΦΡΟ 114, col. 200-208. 

“Compare L. Ryden, "Byzantine Hagiography in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries: Literary 
Aspects’, Annales Societatis Litterarum Humaniorum Regise Upsaliensis, Arsbok 1986, 69: 
Early Byzantine saints’ Lives had become works of reference, as it were, which were quoted, 
Plagiarized, imitated and competed with.’ 
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a demanding audience from reaping the spiritual benefits of a hagiographica] 
text. Michael Psellos, for example, mentions that some of the earlier Vitae 
were the object of ridicule until Symeon improved the situation. Symeon 
Metaphrastes himself made a strong connection between the stylistic "grace’ 
(x άρις) of a hagiographical piece and the spiritual value (ὠφέλεια) that can be 
derived from it.5 This, then, is a further aspect of the increased importance of 
the hagiographer: The act of writing itself becomes an important vehicle, the 
hagiographer the essential medium through which the saints are conveyed to 
the audience.?! 

This brings us to our fourth and last issue, the hagiographers’ 
statements about the effect they hope to achieve among their audience. In the 
early period, we often encounter urgent invitations to imitate the efforts of 
saints and ascetics. Holy men and women are depicted as the models of a 
Christian life that is enjoined upon all believers.5? A good example is that 
prototype of hagiography, Athanasius’ Vita“ Antonii, where Athanasius 
addresses his dedicatees as follows: I know that even hearing, along with 
marveling at the man, you will want also to emulate his purpose, for 
Anthony’s way of life provides monks with a sufficient picture for ascetic 
practice.’® Similar invitations and admonitions are also found in many later 
authors. Symeon Metaphrastes, for example, frequently calls his audience to 
"imitation’ (μίμησις) and ’zeal’ (ζῆλος).5. 


®Michael Psellos, op. cit., 278, 1.184-186. 

“ον 4 Polycarpi (BHG 1568), ΡΟ 114, col. 417A (ἔχει γὰρ μετὰ τῆς ὠφελείας κομιδῇ καὶ τὸ 
χαρίεν); Vita loannicii (BHG 937), ΡΟ 116, col. 36ς (μάλα μὲν χαριέστατον, μάλα δὲ 
ὠφελιμώτατον); Vita Euthymii (BHG 649), ΡΟ 114, col. 5968 (βίον, ἅμα μὲν χαριέστατον, ἅμα 
δὲ φιλοκονώτατον, ἅμα δὲ ἱκανώτατον ἡδῦναί τε καὶ καταθέλξαι τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας, καὶ 
πρὸς τὴν τῶν ὁμοίων ἐπιμέλειαν διεγεῖραι). 

91 An extensive study of the changing taste of the Byzantine literary audience would be 
needed to explore this issue fully. A beginning has been made by Sevöenko, ‘Levels. of Style’; 
Browning, Language’; and Hunger, ‘Reconstruction‘. 

52Basil, Hom. 18, In Gordium martyrem, PG 31, col 492D-493A: οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἐκείνοις (scil. the 
martyrs) χρεία προσθήκης eig εὐδοκίμησιν, ἀλλ΄ ἡμῖν τοῖς ἐν τῷ βίῳ ἀναγκαία ἡ μνήμη διὰ τὴν 
μίμησιν. The same motiv is explored in his Hom. 19, In sanctos quadraginta martyres, PG 31, col. 
509A. 

Bolda δὲ ὅτι καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀκούσαντες, μετὰ τοῦ θαυμάσαι τὸν ἄνθρωπον, θελήσετε καὶ 
ζηλῶσαι τὴν ἐκείνου πρόθεσιν: Vita Antoni, PG 26, col. 8378. Cf. Athanasius, The Life of 
Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus, transl. R.C. Gregg (New York, Ramsey and Toronto, 1980), 
29. - % 


Syita loannis Eleem.-(BHG 888), PG 114, col. 896A; Vita Abramii (BHG 8), PG 115, col. 
45A; Vita lacobi (BHG 764), PG 115, col. 200A; Vita Gregorii Agrig. (BHG 708), PG 116, col. 
189A-B; Vita Nicolai (BHG 1349), PG 116, col. 317A; Vita Spyridonis (BHG 1648), PG 116, col. 
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The exhortative function of Vitae thus may not appear to have 
undergone any transformation during our period. But there seems to be an 
undercurrent, barely perceptible, that would call this into question. Michael 
Psellos, for example, established a tripartite hierarchy of the effect of saints’ 
Lives on their audience, in which he places ‘commemoration’ (μνήμη) before 
'imitation’ (μίμησις) and "following a model’ (τύπωσις).55 And how can we be 
sure that Symeon Metaphrastes, in his invitation to μίμησις and ζῆλος is not 
merely showing himself as the great antiquarian that he is, repeating a 
commonplace from the earlier period? This is another indication of the 
growing distance from the saints of old: They cease to be upheld as 
universally applicable models of behaviour and are instead reduced to a 
historicized role as objects of devotion. 

We have reached the end of this very cursory, and by no means 
complete, survey of hagiographical activity up to the tenth century. To 
complete the picture, many related issues would require further 
consideration, such as the employment of literary topoi in hagiographical 
writing, the development of literary taste in Byzantium, and the changing 
role and typology of holy men and women in Byzantine society, to name but 
a few.% 

Still, Ithink that two conclusions can be drawn from this study, one 
rather specific, the other of wider impact for our understanding of Byzantine 
culture and mentality: First, we have been able to cast a serious shadow of 
doubt on the traditional appreciation of Symeon Metaphrastes as the great 
innovator in his field. In fact, he stands in a long tradition of antiquarian 
occupation with saints’ lives, a tradition that can be traced back to the seventh 
century in our earliest metaphraseis and probably also in our earliest 
collections. 

Second, our discussion of the double aspect of hagiographical 
antiquarianism, which looks back to the past in order to enrich the present 
and prepare for the future, has demonstrated that Byzantine hagiographers 
went to great lengths to bring their subject to life, especially when dealing 
with saints of an earlier age. That such an attitude prevailed during the post- 


417A. 
Michael Psellos, op. cit., 279, 1.215-222. 
>6] hope to elaborate on the results of this study elsewhere. 
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iconoclastic revival is only in keeping with the spirit of that encyclopedic 
age.” But Ihope to have shown that the same concern had become an issue 
already in the first half of the seventh century. It is not surprising that our 
first indications of a feeling of distance from the saints of old, coupled with 
the ardent desire to render them more accessible, date from this period. For 
this was a time of immense political upheaval, resulting in personal angst 
and spiritual insecurity.® It was also a time of remarkable artistic 
proliferation, the swansong, so to speak, of the ancient world. The reign of 
Heraclius thus once again appears as a pivotal period in the transition from 
the Ancient to the Medieval World. 


°’For the increased interest in patristic and especially hagiographical literature fostered 
by the iconoclastic debate, see P. van den Ven, ‘La patristique et l’hagiographie au Concile de 
Nicee de 787’, Byzantion 25-27/1 (1955-57), 325-362. 


>®The most recent treatment is by J.F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The 
Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge and New York, 1990). 
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LEO VI, THEOPHANO, A MAGISTROS CALLED SLOKAKAS, AND THE 
VITA THEOPHANO (BHG 1794) 


ALEXANDER ALEXAKIS 
Dumbarton Oaks and New York 


Professor Mango’s scholarly excellence has favoured a wide range of 
aspects of the Byzantine civilization, starting from such humble materials as 
the Byzantine brick stamps and reaching up to the high, but not enviable, 
realms of the Byzantine demons. Somewhere in the middle of this spectrum 
stands Leo VI the Wise.! In this paper I will give one or two vignettes from 
the life of his first wife, Theophano, and some possible connections with his 
personal life. The best way to approach this topic is by a circuitous route. 

Lucian is one of the Greek authors whose works were very popular 
with Byzantine scholiasts from the ninth century onwards. Arethas 
commissioned a manuscript of the works of Lucian from the famous scribe 
Baanes,? and filled its margins with scholia.? Another scholiast was 
Alexander of Nicaea® who corrected and made additions to part of the scholia 
that are found in codex Vaticanus graecus 90° A number of other anonymous 


lHere I single out just one article in which C. Mango dealt with a ‘legacy’ of Leo VI: ‘The 
Legend of Leo the Wise’, ZRVI 6 (1960), 59-93, repr. in his Byzantium and its Image, (London, 
1984). 

2H. Rabe, ‘Die Lukianstudien des Arethas’, NachrGött (1903), 655-656. 

3Ibid., 656. The manuscript is codex Harleianus 5694, in the British Library, which was 
produced in 913, see H. Rabe, Die Überlieferung der Lukianscholien’, NachrGött 1902, 718-736; 
and for Arethas’ scholia, 728 ff.; idem, Scholia in Lucianum (Leipzig, 1906, repr. 1971), III; ]. 
Bidez, ‘Ar&thas de Cösaree, &diteur et scholiäste,’ Byz 9 (1934), 396; A. Severyns, Recherches 
sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos, Premiere Partie: Le codex 239 de Photius, Tome 1: Etude 
paleographique et critique (Biblioth@que de la Facult& de Philosophie et Lettres de 
l’Universite de Liöge, Fascicule 78, 1938), 280; E. Zardini, ‘Sulla bibliotheca del’Archivescovo 
Areta di Cesarea (IX-X secolo)’, Akten des XI. Internationalen Byzantinistenkongresses, 
(Munich, 1960), 674, or some time earlier, see P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin 
(Paris, 1971), 229; N.G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 1983), 124. On the library of 
Arethas, see Zardini, op. cit., 671-678. 

4An unduly neglected scholar and contemporary of Constantine VI], active between 925 and 
981. For Alexander as epistolographer see J. Darrouzös, Epistoliers byzantins du Xe siecle 
(Paris, 1960), 27-32. For his scholia on Lucian see Rabe, ‘Überlieferung’, 719-721 and 733-734; 
also idem, Scholia, D:. For more details about Alexander’s life and work see now A. 
Markopoulos, "Überlegungen zu Leben und Werk des Alexandros von Nikaia’, JÖB 44 (1994), 313- 
326. Markopoulos sug;gests that Alexander lived between ca. 890 and ca. 960 (op. cit., 320). 

SFor the manuscript see Rabe, Überlieferung,’ 719-721; also idem, Scholia, II. 


scholia also exist in various manuscripts. Codex Vaticanus graecus 1322 
(thirteenth century, A in the list of Rabe) transmits many of them, along 
with those of Arethas and Alexander of Nicaea. 

The following remarks are concerned with the magistros Slokakas. His 
name is unattested except for a single appearance among the anonymous 
scholia of codex Vat. gr. 1322. This manuscript contains, among other texts, 
Lucian’s treatise Περὶ τοῦ μὴ ῥαδίως πιστεύειν διαβολῇ.7 After dwelling upon 
various kinds of sycophancy, Lucian comes to that particular form of slander 
which draws its power from the fact that somebody hears something that is 
quite the opposite to what he/she would wish to hear. As an example of such 
a slander Lucian relates the following incident: 


In the court of Alexander it was once the greatest of all 
slanderous charges to say that a man did not worship 
Hephaestion or even make obeisance to him—for after the death 
of Hephaestion, Alexander for the love he bore determined to 
add to his other feats that of appointing the dead man a god. So 
the cities at once erected temples; plots of ground were 
consecrated; altars, sacrifices, and feasts were established in 
honour of this new god, and everybody’s strongest oath was "ΒΥ 
Hephaestion.’ If anyone smiled at what went on or failed to 
seem quite reverent, the penalty prescribed was death. The 
flatterers, taking hold of this childish passion of Alexander’s, at 
once began to feed it and fan it into flame by telling about 
dreams of Hephaestion, in that way ascribing to him visitations 
and cures and crediting him with prophecies; and at last they 
began to sacrifice to him as ’Coadjutor’ and ’Saviour’... 


This passage was annotated by an anonymous scholiast of codex A 
(henceforth: scholiast A) in two instances: The first comment concerns the 


6-Überlieferung‘, 725-726; Scholia, Vl. 

7Edited by C. Iacobitz, Luciani Samosatensis Opera (Leipzig, 1904), III, 154-166. For the 
English translation of the text, I am using the Loeb edition of the works of Lucian (transl. A.M. 
Harmon, I [London-New York, 1927], 360-393). 


8Harmon, op. cit., 379-381. The Greek text (op. cit., 380-382) reads as follows: Παρὰ δὲ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ μεγίστη ποτὲ πασῶν ἦν διαβολή, ei λέγοιτό τις un σέβειν μηδὲ προσκυνεῖν τὸν 
Ἡφαιστίωνα ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἀπέθανεν Ἡφαιστίων, ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔρωτος ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐβουλήθη προσθεῖναι 
καὶ τοῦτο τῇ λοιπῇ μεγαλουργίᾳ καὶ θεὸν χειροτονῆσαι τὸν τετελευτηκότα. εὐθὺς νεώς τε 
ἀνέστησαν αἱ πόλεις καὶ τεμένη κατιδρύετο καὶ βωμοὶ καὶ θυσίαι καὶ ἑορταὶ τῷ καινῷ τούτῳ 
θεῷ ἐπετελοῦντο, καὶ ὁ μέγιστος ὅρκος ἦν ἅκασιν Ἡφαιστίων. εἰ δέ τις ἢ μειδιάσειε πρὸς τὰ 
γινόμενα ἢ μὴ φαίνοιτο πάνν εὐσεβῶν, θάνατος ἐπέκειτο ἣ ζημία. ὑπολαμβάνοντες οἱ κόλακες 
τὴν μειρακιώδη ταύτην τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἐπιθυμίαν προσεξέκαιον εὐθὺς καὶ ἀνεζωπύρουν 
ὀνείρατα διηγούμενοι τοῦ ᾿Ηφαιστίωνος, ἐπιφανείας τινὰς καὶ ἰάματα προσάπτοντες αὐτῷ καὶ 
μαντείας ἐκιφημίζοντες καὶ τέλος ἔθυον παρέδρῳ καὶ ἀλεξικάκῳ θεῷ ... 
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part where mention is made of temples being built in honour of the deified 
Hephaestion. Scholiast A remarks that ‘the same thing has also happened in 
our time and everybody is seized by a hysteria characteristic of women so as to 
proclaim the emperor’s <late wife> Theophano a saint’.? 

The second scholium was written about the flatterers who ‘began to 
feed <the passion of Alexander for the late Hephaestion> and fan it into 
flame by telling about dreams of Hephaestion,... ascribing to him visitations 
and cures and accrediting him with prophecies’. Scholiast A has again another 
parallel situation taken from his own experience, but this time he is more 
specific: ’as the magister Slokakas stirred to frenzy the emperor Leo about 
Theophano with relating numbers of supernatural dreams and cures, so that 
he could simply thrive by telling lies’.!9 Two poisonous remarks by a 
contemporary scholiast which, certainly, have little to do with Theophano 
herself.!1 

We can leave the first scholium aside, since the only useful piece of 
information it provides concerns the general attitude of the early tenth 
century population of Constantinople towards Theophano. The second, 
however, is much more important. I may repeat its content here before 
proceeding any further: The magistros Slokakas tried to attract the favour of 
the emperor Leo VI by relating (διεξιών) supernatural dreams and healings 
which he credited to the late Theophano. According to scholiast A they were 
all lies and ’stirred to frenzy’ the emperor. 

We do not know, of course, whether these wondrous things with 
which Slokakas aimed to win Leo VI’s favour were simply ἔπεα πτερόεντα. 
The crucial question is: What prompted the remarks of scholiast A? Is it 
possible to assume that Slokakas wrote a text which corresponds to the 
description of the scholiast? 


᾿ Rabe, op. cit., 26.29-30: τοῦτο καὶ ἐφ΄ ἡμῶν γέγονε καὶ τὴν βασιλέως Θεοφανὼ ἐξεμάνη 
πᾶς γυναικείᾳ μανίᾳ ἁγιοποιῶν. Note also that this καὶ ἐφ΄ ἡμῶν clearly indicates that 
scholiast A was someone more or less contemporary with Leo VI (see also Rabe, ‘Überlieferung’, 
726). This and the next scholium have wrongly been attributed to Arethas by P. Karlin-Hayter, 
Vita Euthymii Patriarchae Constantinopolitani (Brussels, 1970), 167, who follows some earlier 

literature. 
lORabe, op. cit., 27. 3-6: ὡς ὃ μάγιστρος Σλοκάκας Λέοντα τὸν βασιλέα ἐξεβάκχενε περὶ 
εοφανοῦς πολλὰ καὶ τερατώδη διεξιὼν ἐνύπνια [ἅτε καὶ ἄκη, ἵνα μόνον εὐδοκιμοίη, 

ος. 

11ϑες, however, Karlin-Hayter, op. cit., 167. 
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This leads us to the Vita of the Empress Theophano (BHG 1794),!? a 
rather unusual piece of Byzantine hagiography. Interestingly enough, its 
author was a layman, something which in itself is a rare (if not a unique) 
exception to the whole list of the hagiographers who wrote in the ninth or 
the beginning of tenth century.!? Moreover, he was in all probability the 
second son of a very rich and influential family.!4 

His father was in charge of the administration of the δημόσια πράγματα 
(here obviously referring not to the fisc, but to some other office; VTh 19.4-5) 
and used to return home from his ἔνδοξος τάξις (meaning unclear to me) 
escorted by the συνήθης npoeAevaıg!? (VTh 18.20-21). Isuppose that a member 
of this προέλευσις was also the kandidatos!® Myron who served the father as a 
ταχυγράφος (VTh 17.24-25). In one instance we are also told that the father 
acted as a kind of supervisor over the festive decoration of the church of St. 
Elias in the Great Palace (VTh 17.20-28). Moreover, he owned a private church 
(adjacent, it seems, to the family’s urban settlement) and could afford a priest 


l12Edited by E. Kurtz, ‘Zwei griechischen Texte über die Hl. Theophano, die Gemahlin 
Kaisers Leo VI’, Memoires de l’Acad&mie Imperiale de St.-Petersbourg, VIII ser., t. III/2 (St. 
Petersburg, 1898), 1-24-(henceforth VTh). 

13The subject is worth more than a footnote and I hope to return to it in the future. For the 
time being, I will confine myself to one.or two remarks. There exist about 45 Vitae of Saints who 
lived and died within the ninth century, written in many cases during the generation following 
the saint’s demise. (For the Vitae of Second Iconoclasm see I. Sev£enko ‘Hagiography of the 
Iconoclast Period’, Iconoclasm, ed. J. Herrin, A. Bryer [Birmingham, 1977], 116-119). In the cases 
where the identity of the author is openly declared or is, at least, evident, he is always a monk 
(e.g. Vitae of Anthony the Younger [BHG 142], Eustratios of Agauros [BHG 645]), or a cleric (e.g. 
the Lives written by Ignatios the Deacon, sc. the Vitae of the Patriarchs Nikephoros [BHG 
1335] and Tarasios [BHG 1698], the Vita of Theodora of Thessaloniki by Gregory the Cleric 
[BHG 1737]). In other cases, it is very difficult to classify the author as a cleric or layman such 
as in the Vita of Theokletos of Lakedaimon (BHG 2420), the Life of the Patriarch Methodios 
(BHG 1278), or the Vitae of the Empresses Irene (d. 803, BHG 2205) and Theodora (d. 867, BHG 
1731). Only in the case of Theophano is there absolute certainty about the lay identity of the 
author. One further example is that of Niketas Magistros, author of the Vita of Theoktiste of 
Lesbos (early tenth century). See also P. Cesaretti, ‘Some remarks on the Vita of the Empress 
Theophano (BHG 1794)’, Svenska Kommitten für bysantinska Studier, Bulletin 6 (1988), 26, and 
G. Da Costa-Louillet, ‘Saints de Constantinople’, Byz 25-27 (1955-57), 824. A. Kazhdan has 
already examined this topic within the wider frame of the social identity of Byzantine 
authors; see his ‘Der Mensch in der byzantinischen Literaturgeschichte’, JÖB 28 (1979), 12; and 
19 A. Kazhdan, G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington, D.C., 1982), 101- 

14] infer this from the fact that when the father retires from his office he entrusts the 
household affairs to the author’s brother (VTh 19.4-7). 

15For the term προέλευσις see N. Oikonomides, Les listes de preseance byzantines des IX et X 
siecles (Paris, 1972), 108, n. 63. 

16For the ἀξία of kandidatos see op. cit., 298. 
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permanently attached to it (VTh 18.24). Finally, his status as a public person 
was such as to allow him easy access to and (temporary?) possession of the 
jasper ring of the late Theophano that was kept in the church of the Holy 
Apostles (VTh 18.25-27). 

Unfortunately, all this information, despite the specific details, does 
not allow much certainty as to the nature and the significance of the function 
which the father performed and the rank to which he belonged. The 
description of his role in the festive decoration of the church of St. Elias may 
lead to the suggestion that he was the 'eni τῆς καταστάσεως΄---οπο of the seven 
εἰδικαὶ aElaıl!?—but even this is highly hypothetical. 

The elder brother of the author was called Michael and was a 
protospatharios.!8 Their mother used to devote her time to works of charity 
until her death (VTh 18-19), probably shortly after the demise of 
Theophano.!? 

To sum up, our author was (the second?) son of a high government 
official (and, certainly, dignitary) and brother of a protospatharios. Is it too far- 
fetched to suppose that he himself was also invested with a dignity, namely 
that of the magistros? It is a possibility for which there is no evidence, 
however, in VTh. What also becomes apparent from the way he presents his 
information is that he wrote the Vita aiming at an audience that was already 
well informed about his family. How limited this audience was is impossible 
to say. 

Next question: Why did he write this Vita? The author presents on 
various occasions the reasons which prompted him to embark on such a task. 
They may be classified in the following three categories: 

First category (conventional): 


‘Since many writers have undertaken to draw up an account of 
the miracles of Saint Theophano the empress, that have 
happened among us, providing us with narrations of those of 
the miracles that they themselves witnessed or of the ones they 
had reliable information about from others, but they all have 


175ee op. cit., 109 and 309; also n. 117 for bibliography. The ἐπὶ τῆς καταστάσεως 'veille a 
l’ordre des cer&monies palatines...’. The celebration of St. Elias was one of these ‘c&r@monies’. 
See A. Vogt, Constantine VII Porphyrogenete. Le Livre de Cer&monies, I (Paris, 1935), 106-110. 

18See Oikonomides, op. cit., 297. 

19For the date of Theophano’s death see P. Karlin-Hayter, ‘La mort de Theophano (10. 11. 
896 ou 895)’, BZ 62 (1969), 13-19. 
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failed to report the virtues she displayed from her early 

childhood, her upbringing etc., I have decided to undertake this 

task, for I happen to be a friend of her family (πάτριος φίλος) and 

I am going to speak the truth about her (VTh 1.3-13).’ 

I think that this reason may be dismissed on the ground of its literary 
style: modelled on the introduction of the Gospel of Luke (Luke 1.1-3), it 
seems to me nothing more than a topos. By contrast, the statement that he 
was a friend of her father or, better still, of her family must be true. His claim 
Wat he is going to speak the truth will be discussed extensively below. 

Second category (personal): The author is not pursuing poetic glory 
(ποιητικὴν δόξαν), but he writes in order to repay the debt he owes Theophano 
for the miracles her relic has worked on him.20 Since the miracles are the 
basic reason, their account is introduced with the statement that the author 
does not wish to suppress them and act like the wicked slave did by hiding his 
master’s talents.2! At first sight this reason seems acceptable, but one may 
notice that again a Biblical topos is employed. 

Third category (combined personal and general interest): Furthermore, 
the author will in any case speak the truth—as far as the miracles are 
concerned—because he is not telling his story in order to pursue literary 
virtues (οὐ γὰρ πρὸς χάριν) but for the benefit of the πολλοί and of those who 
listen carefully.2?2 The pair χάρις- ὠφέλεια constitutes a third topos found in 
many literary texts. The usual topos that is missing from this Vita is that of 
the author’s obedience to the order of his superiors. Of course, the author was 
not a monk and there was no-one to whom he should obey, but, still, there is 
one occasion where, in a dream vision, he is asked by her uncle the artoklines 
Martinos to compose something in honour of the Empress. Even on this 
occasion, however, the author composed two kanons, but not the Vita. This 
leads us to conclude that it was solely the author’s personal initiative that 
brought forth the Vita. In this context, it is worth considering the possibility 


2000 γὰρ ποιητικὴν δόξαν θηρώμενοι eis ταύτην ἥκομεν τὴν διήγησιν, ἀλλὰ χρέος 
ἀφωσιωμένον ἀποδιδοῦντες τῶν δι΄ αὐτῆς εἰς ἡμᾶς γενομένων θαυμάτων (VTh 1.16-18). 

21ὲἐκ τῆς τιμίας ἐκείνης σοροῦ ἰάσεις ἀντλήσας οὐ δίκαιον ἐθέμην τὰ εἰς ἐμὲ γεγονότα 
ἐξαίσια θαύματα σιωπῇ κατακρύψαι, ἵνα μὴ ὡς ὃ πονηρὸς ἐκεῖνος δοῦλος ὁ τὸ τάλαντον κρύψας 
τὴν καταδίκην ὑφέξω (VTh 17.12-15). 

22οὐ γὰρ πρὸς χάριν ταῦτα ἔρχομαι λέξων, ἀλλ’ εἰς πολλῶν ὠφέλειαν καὶ πίστιν τῶν αὐτὰ 
προσεχῶς ἀκουόντων (VTh 17.15-17). 
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that the author’s motives can be traced to the statement of scholiast A (ἵνα 
μόνον εὐδοκιμοίη). 

So we come to the last question: What is the credibility of the accounts 
of the miracles and the other supernatural occurrences with which the author 
has embellished his story? In other words, when it comes to miraculous 
healings and visions, does the author himself believe his tales or not? 

In VTh we have the following count of supernatural experiences: six 
healing miracles, two non-healing miracles, one waking vision and five 
dream visions. A more detailed classification based on the persons who 
experienced these events yields the following results: 

1) Anna (Theophano’s mother): 


One healing miracle: She gives birth to Theophano, after extremely 
difficult labour, with the miraculous help of a girdle or belt from 
the Church of the Theotokos ἐν τοῖς Βάσσου (VTh 2.26-3.3). 


One dream vision: An old man predicts to her and her husband the 
birth and glory of Theophano (VTh 2.20-25). 


2) Theophano: 


Two miracles: a) After her mother’s death, her father is trying to 
find a woman to breastfeed the infant Theophano, but the girl 
rejects every candidate. Finally, one of her maids, a childless 
woman, unable to produce milk, offers Theophano her breast. Her 
milk immediately flows and Theophano accepts her (VTh 3.11-18). 
b) During the funerary procession of Theophano’s corpse the 
weather changes from snowy to sunny, and turns snowy again after 
her burial (VTh 16.29-17.3). 


Two dream visions: a) Theophano and her servants and maids are 
caught by heavy rain on their way to the bath. Theophano takes 
refuge in the church of the Theotokos τῶν Βάσσου. After some time 
she falls asleep and sees in her dream the icon of the Theotokos 
ordering the image on another icon to anoint her with oil from the 
lamp (VTh 4.9-14). b) During the confinement of Leo VI and 
Theophano in the Margarites they see St. Demetrios, who predicts 
their release and Leo’s reinstatement to power (VTh 10.10-11.5). 


3) Theophano’s nurse: 


One waking vision: While Theophano is experiencing her first 
dream vision (above dream vision a) her nurse sees her 
enshrouded in light while her white robe turns to purple (VTh 4.15- 
16). 
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4) Leo VI: One dream vision (=Theophano δ). 
5) Author’s father: 


One healing miracle: He is cured of painful and swollen feet when 
he places the maphorion of the late Theophano on them (VTh 


17.18-18.12). 


6) Unidentified woman: 


One healing miracle: She is cured of demonic possession (the 
symptoms here resemble those that characterize Tourette’s 
syndrome), when she accidentally comes in contact with the 
maphorion of the late Theophano (VTh 17.31-18.3). 


7) Author’s mother: 


One healing miracle: She is cured of an epileptic fit after she puts 
the jasper ring of the late Theophano on her finger, and drinks and 
anoints her body with water sanctified by the same ring for eight 
days (VTh 18.13-19.2). 


8) Michael protospatharios (author’s brother): 


One healing miracle combined with one dream’ vision: Following 
an accident he loses his senses and his relatives, taking him for 
dead, prepare his funeral. He is cured after he sees his deceased 
mother,. Theophano and the Virgin Mary in a vision, in which 
Theophano presses his temples and makes him recover his senses 
(VTh 19.25-21.21). 


9) Author: 


One healing miracle: The author develops kidney-stones and after 
twenty-seven days in this condition he is about to die. He is finally 
cured, when— following the instructions of his brother Michael— 
he drinks water from the church of the Holy Apostles mixed with 
myron from the tombs of the Patriarch Methodios I and of 
Theophano and oil from their lamps. He also adds that whenever 
he has had any trouble thereafter he uses the same mixture as a 
medicine (VTh 22.18-23.18). 


One dream vision: The author is resting during midday on his bed 
thinking about the truthfulness of the accounts of Theophano’s 
miracles (a situation, by the way, quite unlikely for ἃ monk) when 
he falls asleep. Then he sees in a dream the artoklines Martinos, 
uncle of Theophano, who urges him to compose a kanon in 
honour of Theophano and gives him the musical mode. The 
author wakes up and in great haste composes two kanons: one in 
fourth tone and the second in second plagal tone (VTh 21.22-22.17). 
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In this exhaustive list of supernatural events we can further 
distinguish two categories: A) events before and B) after the death of 
Theophano. To the first category belong the ones that occurred to Anna, 
Theophano (except for the change in the weather during her funerary 
procession, which is also attested in other sources), her nurse, and Leo VI. 
Most of them can also be found in other Vitae and are part of an already 
established tradition of "thaumatology’.2? The second category comprises 
miracles that took place in the period following the fortieth day after the 
burial of Theophano (VTh 17.4). With the exception of the cure of the 
unidentified woman (n. 6 in the above list), all the healing miracles were 
performed for the benefit of the author himself and of the members of his 
own family (father, mother, and brother n. 5, 7-9 in the above list). This fact is 
remarkable enough in itself, but more can be revealed by an investigation of 
the author’s attitude towards these miracles. 

On two occasions, he admits that he was incredulous about the 
miracles performed by Theophano (VTh 21.23-29 and 22.18-19), but a dream 
vision in the first instance and a healing miracle in the second disspelled 
these doubts. Yet, when he sees in a dream vision the artoklines Martinos, 
and the uncle of Theophano asked him to compose a kanon in honour of his 
niece, the author replies: "Which material should I use for my account of her 
deeds? She did not follow the route of askesis, she has not suffered 
martyrdom, and there are no miracles on her part to present...’.2* A strange 
statement, indeed, that stands in sharp contrast with what precedes it: The 
miracles are recounted by an author who concedes their non-existence in the 
very same text. This can only be explained by either a genuine lapsus calami 
or, more likely, a momentary lapse of the author into what he knows to be 
true. But if the hagiographer contradicts himself about the miracles of 
Theophano, how can we expect a reader of his time, such as scholiast A or Leo 
VI, to believe him?25 


23One example is the miracle of the childless nurse of Theophano whose breast flowed 
with milk; see L. Ryden, ‘Byzantine Hagiography in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries: Literary 
Aspects’, Annales Societatis Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis, Arsbok, 1986, 76. 
Ζ4Καὶ ποίᾳ ὑποθέσει χρήσομαι τῶν ἐκείνης κατορθωμάτων; οὐ πάρεστιν αὐτῇ ἀσκήσεως 
HE: οὐδὲ μαρτυρίου ἀγῶνες, οὐ θαυμάτων ἐπίδειξις καὶ τί λέξαι ἢ συγγράψασθαι ἀπορῶ (VTh 
2510 addition to the Vita (BHG 1794), Kurtz, op. cit., has also edited three other texts 
concerning Theophano. The small piece from the Synaxarion Sirmondi (op. cit., 46-48) qualifies 
Theophano as θαυματουργός, but does not mention anything else on the subject. The even shorter 
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Summing up the information provided by the Vita of Theophano we 
can draw the following conclusions: a) it was written by the second (2) son ofa 
high dignitary in the court of Leo VI; b) the author apparently aimed to 
eulogize the emperor in order to attract his favour;26 and c) it contains a 
number of miracles (visions and healings) whose credibility is at least 
doubtful. What follows is that the Vita of Theophano displays a high degree 
of compliance with what scholiast A describes in his scholium to the text of 
Lucian. I would therefore suggest the hypothesis that the magistros27 
Slokakas2® is the author of this work. 

If we assume that the Vita is a piece of flattery addressed to the imperial 
establishment and its highest authorities, it becomes easier to explain some of 
the peculiarities of the text. The most remarkable feature is the "whitewashed’ 
presentation of the relationship between Leo VI and Theophano. We know 
from another rather reliable source, the Vita of Euthymius, Patriarch of 


entry from the Menologion Basilii II (op. cit., 48) is equally silent on this issue. Finally, the 
Encomium by Nikephoros Gregoras, which was evidently based on the original Vita, also does 
not make mention of any miracles. Gregoras, however, writes towards the end of his Encomium 
that he would like to give in detail all the miracles performed through the years by <the 
relics of> Theophano, but his headaches prevent him from doing so and he defers the 
enterprise to another time (op. cit., 44.6-8). I do not know how to interpret this rather unusual 
statement. 

26 Another element that contributes to this assumption is the abundance of expressions of 
flattery addressed to the imperial family. Here I single out only a few concerning Leo VI: 
Λέοντος τοῦ σοφοῦ ἄνακτος καὶ πρώτου υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ (sc. Basil I) καὶ συμπράκτορος: ἤκμαζε δὲ καὶ 
ἢ ἐκείνου ὡραία νεότης, καὶ περιελάμπετο ἁγνείᾳ καὶ κάλλει (VTh 5.4-6); κόρην ἀξίαν τοῦ 
ὡραιοτάτου Λέοντος βασιλέως (VTh 5.8-9); 6 δὲ υἱὸς καὶ βασιλεὺς πάνσοφος Λέων (VTh 7.5); τὸν 
υἱὸν καὶ ἀγαθὸν βασιλέα Λέοντα (VTh 8.2); ὃ δὲ πραὺς καὶ ἄκακος καὶ ἀγαθὸς Λέων, ὁ ἄναξ 
(VTh 8.12-13); ὡς δίκην ἀστέρων ἐκλάμπων Λέων ὁ ἄναξ (VTh 13.24) etc. Note also the 
insistence of the author in calling Leo VI the first son of Basil I. Should this perhaps be 
connected with the disputed paternity of Leo VI? See C. Mango, ‘Eudocia Ingerina, the 
Normans, and the Macedonian Dynasty’, ZRVI 14/15 (1973), 17-27, esp. 23 ff., repr. in his 
Byzantium and its Image (London, 1984). 

27For the nature and significance of this originally high function see Oikonomides, op. cit., 
294: ‘A partir du milieu du ΙΧ s., le titre est senti comme une simple dignite‘. 

28Sjokakas is rather a sobriquet than a surname or last name. In the earlier Vita Ioannicii 
by Peter the Monk (BHG 936), written before 847 (see C. Mango, "The two Lives of St. Ioannikios 
and the Bulgarians’, Okeanos. Essays presented to Ihor Sevdenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by 
his Colleagues and Students [=Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7], 1983, 393-404), we encounter a 
certain Theodotos kandidatos ὃ ἐπιλεγόμενος Σελλοκάκας (AASS, Nov. II/1, 403B). I would 
suggest that the stem which does not mean anything in Greek, unless one relates it with σέλλα 
= saddle, like Peter the Monk did, is of Slavic origin: Slavonic 35π-: wicked, evil malicious, see 
Fr. von Miklosich, Lexicon Palaeoslovenico-Graeco-Latinum (Vienna, 1862-65), s.v. 3noka 
(=malice). I am unable to suggest whom scholiast A meant to belittle by this strongly derogatory 
sobriquet in his scholium, so I leave the question open. 
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Constantinople, that there were many conflicts between Leo VI and his first 
spouse, especially after the death of their daughter.2? We also hear that Leo VI 
began his affair with Zoe, the daughter of Zaoutzes, before Theophano died. 
The author does not mention this, but, on the contrary, refers to Zaoutzes in 
very favourable terms. 

There is one vague allusion, at the end of the Vita, that the author 
suppressed certain events out of fear: Τὰ δὲ ἄλλα, ὅσα ὁ χρόνος διὰ φόβον εἰς 
λήθην παρέπεμψε, τίς ἄρα ἐφίκοιτο λόγος; ἑκοντὶ γὰρ ταῦτα σιωπῇ τιμᾶσθαι ὁ 
λόγος παρακελεύεται (VTh 23.27-28). Since the subsequent lines mention the 
ἀμνησίκακον and ἄφθονον of Theophano, the suppressed events are 
obviously associated with the affair of Leo with Zoe. And the presence of 
these lines is understandable only if we assume as a terminus ante quem for 
the Vita the death of Zaoutzes (early 899) or that of his daughter (late 899 — 
early 900) or—in the third place—the death of Leo VI (912). 

If our assumptions about the authorship by Slokakas and the nature of 
the Vita of Theophano as a panegyric, written on private initiative for the 
purpose of personal advancement, are correct, this sheds new light on a 
number of interesting points: For instance, we are now in a position to 
speculate about the possible existence of a genre of ’secular hagiography”?! 
parallel to that of 'monastic hagiography’, at least for the ninth century. A 
second point is that the sanctification of Theophano did not start as "une 


29See Karlin-Hayter, op. cit., 21, 37-43 and 45. 

30E.g.: ὁ Στυλιανὸς δὲ ner’ ὀλίγον βασιλειοπάτωρ ἀναγορεύεται γνώμῃ καὶ προστάξει τοῦ 
αὐτοκράτορος Λέοντος. Τὰς δημοσίας οὖν τῶν πραγμάτων ἐξετέλει φροντίδας καὶ ἡ ῥωμαικὴ 
πολιτεία δικαίως καὶ ἐννόμως ner’ εὐσεβείας ἐκυβερνᾶτο (VTh 14.17-20). Zaoutzes is also the 
person who rescued Leo VI from the consequences of Santabarenos’ plot (VTh 11.16-13.12), an 
image quite different from the one the Vita Euthymii provides. 

31] propose this term for lack of anything better (perhaps ‘worldiy hagiography’ should 
also be considered). The discussion on the subject was initiated some fifty years ago by P. 
Alexander, ‘Secular Biography at Byzantium‘, Speculum 15/2 (1940), 194-209, who spoke about 
'semi-secular hagiography’. As a unique example of this ‘sub-genre’ he mentioned the Vita 
Nicephori by Ignatius the Deacon because it ‘does not contain a single miracle performed by the 
Saint’ (op. cit., 204). Apart from the fact that the Vita Nicephori is not the only 'miracleiess’ 
Vita, more research is needed on the classification of the various works of biographical nature. 
I would suggest that such parameters as identity of author (monk, lay person, cleric, etc.), 
audience for which the work was created, textual structure of the Vitae, etc. should be taken 
into account in order to achieve a better categorization of the extant hagiographical (and 
Secular biographical) production. Some of Alexander’s theses met with the criticism of L. 
Previale, "Teoria e prassi del panegirico bizantino’, Emerita 17 (1949), 93-94. 
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cause impe&riale’ as Evelyne Patlagean asserts.32 But even so the Vita remains 
a genuine product of the imperial entourage and testifies to the tastes and the 
literary abilities of the Constantinopolitan court (or a part thereof) during the 
reign of Leo VI. We can imagine Leo VI being ’stirred to frenzy’, as the 
scholiast has it, when he heard, for instance, that he was supposed to have 
seen St. Demetrios in a dream vision, but this also allows a glimpse of the 
mentality of both the author and the emperor. By projecting onto his 
emperor’s mind his own perception of how flattery works, poor Slokakas 
slipped into a major error: He confused the boundaries between secular and 
divine matters and goals. Unfortunately for him, Leo VI (and the anonymous 
scholiast by extension) had a much clearer idea of the subject. And—to 
conclude with the passage of Lucian and the scholium of scholiast A with 
which I started—the inevitable comparison between Alexander and Leo in 
the light of my suggestion gives us an Alexander arrogantly if not insanely 
Great opposed to a Wise Leo VI, no matter how trivial the case actually may 
have been. 


32, Patlagean, ‘Saintet€ et Pouvoir’, in The Byzantine Saint, ed. S. Hackel (London, 1981), 
104. The popular origins of the cult of Theophano are clearly suggested by the first scholium of 
scholiast A (see above) 
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In 1992—warmily encouraged by Cyril Mango—Hugh Barnes and I, plus 
a team of Oxford undergraduates, began what is planned in the first instance 
to be a five-year survey of five Byzantine castles in the Menderes region of 
western Turkey.! One basic goal of the project is to assemble material for a 
corpus of Byzantine castles that will contribute towards a more reliable 
chronology and typology of these sites, but the end of the exercise is not a 
study of Byzantine military architecture as such. Rather we see fortifications 
as a reflection of other aspects of the society which produced them. 
Byzantium is a relatively ill-documented culture, and castles are valuable 
evidence which we cannot afford to neglect. 

In this we are following a lead set by historians of western Europe 
where for the last two decades and more the study of castles has been a key 
field of research. A seminal work was that of Pierre Toubert published in 1973 
which showed how between about 920 and 1030 the settlement pattern of the 
Latium region of central Italy was radically transformed around a series of 
fortified villages, each focused on a seigneurial castle. That transformation, 
termed by Toubert incastellamento, in turn brought with it a fundamental 
reshaping of the region’s social, political and economic structures.2 The 
change from a previously dispersed pattern of settlement owed virtually 
nothing to outside threats. Incastellamento begins just when Saracen raiding 


IThe five castles are as follows: Mastaura kalesi (near Bozyurt, in Aydın ili, Nazilli 
ilgesi, merkez bucaßı); Yılanı kalesi (on the side of the Boz dag near Kemer in Izmir ili, Ödemis 
ilcesi, Birgi bucaßı); Cardak kalesi (near Cardak in Denizli ili, Cardak ilgesi, merkez bucaßı); 
Yöre kalesi (near Yöreköy in Aydın ili, Kuyugak ilgesi, Pamukören bucaßı); and Ulubey kalesi 
(on the Kazancı deresi near Ulubey in Usak ili, Ulubey ilgesi). Annual reports appear in 
Anatolian Studies and a monograph is in preparation discussing the five sites as a group: H. 
Barnes, M. Whittow, ‘The Oxford University/British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara 
Survey of Medieval Castles of Anatolia (1992). Mastaura Kalesi: A Preliminary Report‘, 
AnatSt 43 (1993), 117-135; idem, "The Oxford University /British Institute of Archaeology at 

a Survey of Medieval Castles of Anatolia (1993). Yılanı Kalesi: Preliminary Report and 
New Perspectives’, AnatSt 44 (1994), 187-206. 

2p. Toubert, Les structures du Latium medieval, 2 vols. (Bibliothdque des Ecoles frangaises 

d’Athänes et de Rome 221, Rome, 1973), 1, 87, 338, 374-412. 
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stops.? Nor was it ever the result of a spontaneous regrouping of peasants on 
a new defensible site.4 Instead, Toubert has been able to show how an increase 


in population, and the rising prosperity which came with it, encouraged and 
enabled the region’s lay and ecclesiastical lords to gather peasant families on 
new fortified sites. The process was not entirely involuntary. Peasant families 
were probably more lured by offers of land (now in shorter supply with the 
rise in population) and the concession of favourable terms than compelled by 
violence.° Nonetheless the end result of incastellamento was a society 
dominated by seigneurial lordship exercised from a network of castles now 
covering the landscape.® 

At first sight incastellamento as a model might seem only to be 
applicable to certain areas of the Mediterranean world which shared Latium’s 
distinctive pattern of fortified villages with a seigneurial castle inside the 
walls; but seen in less specific terms it has now been widely recognised that 
over the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries nucleation of settlement and 
the growth of local Elites exercising a new control over rural society was a 
general phenomenon over most of western Europe. That control can be just 
as effective when the village is unfortified and the lord’s castle is nearby and 
not inside.? 

The chronology and degree of change varies enormously from area to 
area, as does the exact form it took. Much depended on the nature of the old 
order being transformed. In southern France the structures of the late 
Carolingian world fragmented towards the end of the tenth century as local 
lords built private castles and took rights of public justice for themselves. In 
Catalonia the crisis came in the mid-eleventh century. In both cases the 
landscape filled up with new stone towers often perched on rocky outcrops 
overlooking the rural world their owners exploited.® In northern France the 


30». cit., 1, 311. 

Op. cit., 1, 367. 

Op. cit., I, 313, 322-325, 533-534. 

6Op. cit., 1, 338; IL, 1274-1313. 

7A. Debord, in ‘Les fortifications de terre en Europe occidentale du Xe au XlIle siecles 
(Colloque de Caen, 2-5 Octobre 1980)’, Archeologie Medievale 11 (1981), 72-117; R. Fossier, 
L’enfance de I’Europe, 2 vols. (Paris, 1982), I, 188-233, 364-421: J.--M. Pesez, ‘Introduction’, in 
Habitats fortifi6s et organisation de l’espace en mediterranee medi&vale, ed. A. Bazzana, P. 
Guichard, J.-M. Poisson (Travaux de la Maison de l’Orient 4, Lyon, 1983), 13-14. 

8Debord, 'Les fortifications’, 85-86; idem, La societe laique dans les pays de la Charante xe 
au Xlle siecle (Paris, 1984), 125-138; J.-P. Poly, La Provence et la societe feodale, 879-1166 
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authority of counts, dukes, and to some extent even that of the king, proved 
more enduring, but everywhere by the end of the eleventh century at the 
latest the changing pattern of settlement and the hundreds of new castles— 
the majority built of earth and wood—show the same forces at work.? In 
England while the powerful and well-organised late Anglo-Saxon state kept 
alive both the practice of royal justice and the public control of fortification, 
the tenth and eleventh centuries also saw much of the landscape transformed 
by the creation of nucleated villages—a process which English lords seem to 
have controlled and exploited just as effectively as their counterparts in 
France and Italy. Private fortifications in pre-conquest England do not seem to 
have been as formidable as those common in mainland Europe, but the 
difference seems essentially to have been one of degree, and after 1066 castles 
on the French model proliferated rapidly.!9 Recognisably similar 
developments can be seen in Germany, and by the twelfth century in 
Scandinavia, Scotland and Ireland too.!! The common experience of western 
Europe was a new pattern of settlement with local power, whether delegated 
or illegally seized, exercised by a land-owning &lite who lived in fortified 
houses—the classic seigneurial castle. 

Until Alexander Kazhdan drew the attention of Byzantinists to the 
virtual disappearance of copper coinage in the Byzantine provinces between 
the seventh and ninth centuries, and Clive Foss demonstrated that Byzantine 
cities did not represent the continuation of the urban culture of the ancient 


(Paris, 1976), 127-156; F. Cheyette, ‘The castles of the Trenceval: a preliminary aerial survey’, 
in Order and Innovation in the Middle Ages. Essays in Honor of Joseph R. Straye, ed. W.C. 
Jordan (Princeton, 1976), 255-272; P. Bonnassie, From Slavery to Feudalism in South-Western 
Europe (Cambridge, 1991), 104-148; M. Riu i Riu, ’L’aportaciö de l’arquelogia a l’estudi de la 
formaci6 i expansi6 del feudalisme catalä’, Estudi General 5-6 (1985-6), 27-45. 

IDebord, ‘Les fortifications’, 83-85, 90; ΚΕ. Fossier, "Etapes de l’amenagement du paysage 
agraire au pays de Montreuil’, Revue du Nord 62 (1980), 97-116; M. Bur, Vestiges d’habitat 
seigneurial fortifit en Champagne centrale (Cahier des lettres et sciences humaines de 
l’Universite de Reims 3, 1987); J.C. Bestermann, ‘Mottes in the Netherlands’, Chäteau Gaillard 
12 (1985), 211-224; J. le Meulemeester, ‘Mottes castrales du Compte de Flandre’, Chäteau 
Gaillard 11 (1983), 101-115. 

OR. Higham, P. Barker, Timber Castles (London, 1992), 36-61: ΕΚ. Morris, Churches in the 
Landscape (London, 1989), 250-256, 258-261; A. Williams, ‘A Bell-house and a Burh-zeat: 
Lordiy Residences in England before the Norman Conquest’, in Medieval Knighthood 4, ed. C. 
Harper-Bill, R. Harvey (Woodbridge, 1992), 221-240. 

11Debord, ‘Les fortifications’, 87, 88, 92; Higham, Barker, Timber Castles, 66-77, 79-84, 88- 
90; T.B. Barry, The Archaeology of Medieval Ireland (London, 1987), 37-55; for a recent 
Coverage of work in Germany and north-eastern France see the papers in Burgen der Salierzeit, 
ed. H.W. Böhme (Sigmaringen, 1991). 
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world, it was possible to believe that Byzantium in the early Middle Ages was 
on a completely different economic trajectory to that of the contemporary 
West.12 However, it is now clear that in very broad terms the Byzantine 
world and the West were on similar paths. Recession had begun earlier in the 
West but had struck Byzantium too by the seventh century. A recovery, made 
possible by relative security and fuelled by population growth, was under way 
in both areas by the tenth century. Some of the factors which lay behind the 
rise of the castle in the West were therefore also present in the Byzantine East. 

There are further similarities. The tenth and eleventh century in 
Byzantium saw the rise of military and civilian families keen to exploit the 
profits to be made in an Asia Minor no longer ravaged by annual Arab raids. 
The tenth-century land legislation shows emperors alarmed lest these 
developments led to the creation of a tied peasantry akin to that being created 
by incastellamento in contemporary Italy.!? It is tempting to wonder whether 
in these years Byzantium too saw the creation of a more concentrated pattern 
of rural settlement. (Unfortunately, outside eastern Macedonia which is 
partially revealed by the archives of the monasteries of nearby Mount Athos, 
there is not the documentary. evidence to answer such a question; and, as 
usual in Byzantine studies, the necessary archaeological work has yet to be 
done. In eastern Macedonia there are signs of a shift from a more dispersed to 
a nucleated settlement pattern, but the Athos documents do not begin until 
the tenth century and what happened before is therefore highly obscure. 
Further, eastern Macedonia, conquered by the Slavs in the seventh century 
and not fully restored to imperial control until the ninth, is hardly a very 
typical case.!#) 


12A. Kazhdan, ‘Vizantijskie goroda v VII-IX vekach’, Sovetskaja Arkheologija 21 (1954), 
164-188; C. Foss, ‘Archaeology and the “Twenty Cities” of Byzantine Asia’, AJA 81 (1977), 469- 
486. 

13M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre ἡ Byzance du Vle au Xlle siecle (Paris, 1992), 326-331, 
421-444; R. Morris, "The Powerful and the Poor in Tenth-Century Byzantium: Law and Reality‘, 
Past and Present 73 (1976), 3-27. 

14]. Lefort, ‘Radolibos: population et paysage’, TM 9 (1985), 195-207; idem, ‘En Macedoine 
orientale au Xe si&cle: habitat rural, communes et domaines’, Occident et Orient au Xe si2cle, 
(Publications de l’Universit& de Dijon 57, Paris, 1979), 254-256. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 
115-117 argues that a nucleated settlement was always the norm in the Byzantine world, but 
the tenth-century Fiscal Treatise (ed. F. Dölger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts [Berlin, 1927], 115) recognises the 
existence of areas of longstanding dispersed settlement, and it may be that a more diverse 
Pattern varying from region to region and over time would be revealed by archaeology. 
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These similarities come to an end, however, when one looks at the 
pattern of rural fortification. Whether Byzantine villages were recent 
creations or not, they were certainly not walled in the same way as Toubert’s 
central Italian settlements.!? The same admittedly applies to most western 
European villages too, but in Byzantium the pattern of rural castles from 
which the western &lite exercised their authority is missing as well. This 
conclusion is not contradicted by the presence of either towers (pyrgoi) or 
aristocratic houses (oikoi) in the Byzantine countryside. To deal with towers 
first, a number of these small fortifications, for the most part late medieval or 
early modern in date, still survive. At first sight they appear rather similar to 
many small castle towers in southern France; however, the documentary 
evidence, most of it from Mount Athos but also from the monasteries of 
western Asia Minor and the Aegean islands, and the survey work that has 
been done, is enough to show that in the tenth and eleventh century towers 
like this were very rare.16 Only two are mentioned in the Athos archives.!7 
Even in the thirteenth century many more monastic estates had a church and 
a few simple rectangular unfortified houses than had a tower.!8 It is also 
worth noting that in at least two cases where we are given enough detail to 
judge, the tower is specifically stated not to have been used as a residence. At 
Bolbos in eastern Macedonia the five-storey tower with arrow slits is 
described as serving as a granary.!? On the Iviron monastery’s estate of St. 
Nicholas, near Hierissos on the eastern coast of the Chalkidike peninsula, a 
tower was built after the village was destroyed by pirates to provide a refuge 


15], Lefort, ‘Population et peuplement en Macedoine orientale, IKe-XVe siecle’‘, in Hommes 
et richesses dans l’empire byzantin, ed. V. Kravari, J. Lefort, C. Morrisson (Paris, 1991), II, 66. 

16A. Arel, ’Foga bag evleri ve kuleev geleneßi’, VII. Arastırma Sonugları Toplantası Antalya, 
18-23 Mayıs. 1989 (Ankara, 1990), 43-71; M.E. Weaver, ‘A Tower House at Yeni Foga, Izmir’, 
BalkSt 12 (1971), 253-266; P. Lock, "The Frankish Towers of Central Greece’, BSA 81 (1986), 101- 
123. 

17 Actes de I’Iviron, ed. J. Lefort, 3 vols. (Archives de l’Athos 14, 16, 18, Paris, 1985-94), II, 
134, 1. 73, 241, II. 434-436.—I, 256, 1. 10 is almost certainly an ancient field tower used as a 
boundary mark; Actes de Xenophon, ed. Ὁ. Papachryssanthou (Archives de l’Athos 15, Paris, 
1986), 73, 1. 138-139. 

Bsee for example the list of the properties of the Nea Mon& confirmed by Michael VIII 
Palaiologos in 1259: K.N. Kanellakis, Χιακὰ ᾿Ανάλεκτα (Athens, 1890), 569-574; F. Miklosich, 
J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, 6 vols. (Vienna, 1860-90), V, 
10-13, 448-449; or the references to towers in J. Lefort, Villages de Macedoine. 1. La Chalcidique 
occidentale (TM monographies 1, Paris, 1982). 

19Tyiron, II, 241, 1. 434-435. 
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in case of further attacks from the sea.20 An extensive programme of field 
survey in either Greece or Turkey would almost certainly come up with more 
towers than are known at present, but so far there is nothing to justify seeing 
these pyrgoi forming a network of private rural fortifications to match the 
castles of the West before the late fourteenth century, if at all. 

Byzantine aristocrats did not live in pyrgoi but, as Paul Magdalino has 
usefully emphasised, in oikoi.2! The term οἶκος was used in the general sense 
of ‘"household’—the community of family, servants and retainers but it was 
also the usual term for a great aristocratic house. Although most of those that 
we hear about were in Constantinople,?2 there were also great numbers of 
rural oikoi. Constantine Doukas, for example, had an oikos in Paphlagonia to 
which his wife was exiled after the bloody failure of his 913 coup attempt.23 
Leo Phokas fled to his oikos in Cappadocia when the eastern armies 
abandoned him in favour of Romanos Lekapenos in 919.2* Eustathios 
Maleinos had an oikos in the eastern theme of Charsianon where Bardas 
Phokas was proclaimed emperor on 15 August 987, and which the emperor 
Basil II visited on his return from Syria in 995.25 The caesar John Doukas had 
at least two: one near Sabanca gölü in Bithynia which the Caesar used as a 
base for hunting;?6 and a second at Moroboundos in Thrace where he spent 
the years from 1074 to 1081 in political disgrace.2” The future emperor 
Nikephoros Botaneiates had an oikos in the eastern district of the Menderes 
region where he too spent part of the 1070s, an exile from Constantinople, 
power and office.28 A fairly long list could be compiled. 


200p. cit., Π, 9. 

21p. Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine Aristocratic oikos’, in The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX-XII 
Centuries, ed. M. Angold (BAR International Series 221, Oxford, 1984), 92-111. 

22Magdalino, op. cit., 92; J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations ἃ Byzance (963-1210) 
(Byzantina Sorbonensia 9, Paris, 1990), 200-201. 

23Georgius Monachus continuatus, Vitae recentiorum imperatorum, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB, 
Bonn, 1838), 877. 

24Theophanes continuatus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (CSHB, Bonn, 1838), 394. 

Ioannes Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (CFHB 5, Berlin, 1973), 332, 340. 


26Nikephoros Bryennios, Historiarum libri quattuor, ed. P. Gautier (CFHB 9, Brussels, 
1975), 145, 173, 179: Bryennios in fact uses the expression τὰ βασιλέα τοῦ καίσαρος (173, 1. 7-8), 
but evidently he means what would elsewhere be called an oikos. 


27 Anna Komnena, Alexiad, 3 vols., ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1937-45), 1, 81. 


28Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. W. Brunet de Presle, I. Bekker (CSHB, Bonn, 1853), 
186, 242, 253. 
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However, it is clear that such rural oikoi were not fortresses. There is 
no mention of anyone willingly standing siege in such a place. In 1073, the 
Komnenoi brothers, Isaac and Alexios, were returning from a failed campaign 
against the Turks. Both had already had to flee for their lives as the Byzantine 
army broke up in face of Turkish attack, and they were lucky to have escaped 
death or captivity. Crossing Bithynia in the last stretch before Constantinople, 
they accepted an invitation to turn aside to stay at a friend’s rural oikos. A 
Turkish raiding party was mistaken by a neighbouring peasant for more 
guests who needed directions to the feasting, and shortly afterwards the 
Komnenoi and their host found themselves heavily outnumbered and 
trapped. The Turks, by Nikephoros Bryennios’ account, rather than launch a 
direct assault surrounded the oikos and watched the exits. Clearly the oikos 
had a courtyard wall for security, and gates that could be closed. For the time 
being, the Turks were reluctant to waste lives on storming the compound. 
But the whole story takes it for granted that there was no possibility of sitting 
tight and sending for help. The oikos was not a stronghold and once the 
Turks did decide to attack there would only be one outcome. The household 
servants escaped as quickly as possible, and those remaining gathered their 
arms and debated what to do next. One possibility was to open negotiations, 
but eventually the decision was taken to fight their way out. With archers 
climbing on to the roof to provide covering fire—there was evidently no 
tower or wall-walk from which they could shoot—the Komnenoi charged 
out, and just managed to break through the Turkish lines and make their way 
eventually to Constantinople.2? | 

Other episodes confirm the point that oikoi had little military 
potential. Leo Phokas in 919 left his Cappadocian oikos and moved to the 
kastron of Ateos as soon as Romanos Lekapenos sent troops against him.?® 
Constantine Doukas’ father, Andronikos, took refuge at Kabala, a well-sited 
fortress near Ikonion in 906,31 and two other Doukai held out against Basil II 
in 979-981 at the fortresses of Armakourion and Plateia Petra in the hill 
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country which lies just to the north of the Menderes region.?? None of these 
fortresses could be confused with the family’s oikoi. Close to the caesar John 
Doukas’ basileia in Bithynia was a fortress called Metabol&. When, probably in 
1075, the Caesar’s grandchildren were handed over as hostages to tne Norman 
adventurer, Roussel of Bailleul, they were held there rather than in the 
nearby oikos.?3 Failed rebels and political outcasts might be allowed to remain 
in impotent retirement in their oikoi, but only because they had no military 
potential; to hold out in a fortress was defiance that had to be crushed. 

For the Menderes region there survives one of the rare descriptions of 
an oikos which gives a clear idea of what these country houses were like. At 
the beginning of 1073 Andronikos Doukas, the Caesar's elder son, was 
rewarded for his services to the regime of his cousin, the emperor Michael 
VII Doukas, by a substantial block of lands taken from the imperial estates 
near Miletos close to the mouth of the Büyük Menderes. Adam, a patriarchal 
notary serving in the office responsible for the imperial estates in the east, 
drew up an inventory of what was being handed over which amongst other 
details describes the οἶκος of the estate of Baris τοῦ Bapoaxovvrıvod.?* 

Andronikos Doukas was taking over a house that had presumably been 
built by a member of the Parsakoutenos family?? before falling into imperial 
hands. It consisted of “ἃ church built of mortared masonry, with a dome 
supported by eight columns...a narthex and a place for katechumens, and with 
a pavement floor’. The church was furnished with a number of bronze 
crosses, icons, candelabra, books and other items necessary for the 


΄ 


performance of the liturgy. As well as the church there was ’a 
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staurotriklinos’—literally a cross-shaped dining τοοπι--- built of mortared 
masonry, domed, and with four bedchambers’. The dome was supported by 
four columns. A veranda ran round the outside of the building. Nearby was a 
bath-house, again built of mortared masonry, whose interior was partly faced 
with marble. The other buildings were completely ruined and hence not 
worth Adam’s time to describe, save for a rectangular stone and mortar farm 
house which had a tiled roof. Beyond the oikos itself were a vineyard, an 
olive grove, some fruit trees and a meadow.?® 

By the time the notary Adam came to compile his inventory, the oikos 
of Baris had fallen into some decay—presumably it had been somewhat 
neglected since the local officers of the imperial estates had been left in charge. 
But it was not a complete ruin and the main features of such a house are still 
clear from Adam’s description: a church, the staurotriklinos, the bath-house, 
and a range of outbuildings which must have included further 
accommodation for the household, a kitchen and stables. The inventory also 
records stocks of grain in the oikos,37 but these would more likely have been 
kept in large earthenware pithoi, either free-standing or buried in the ground, 
rather than in a purpose-built granary. All these are features that can be 
paralleled elsewhere. Constantine Doukas’ oikos near Serres in Macedonia 
had a bath-house;38 St. Philaretos the Merciful had an ancient dining-room in 
his oikos at Amneia in Paphlagonia;?? when Eustathios Boilas settled in the 
east in the mid-eleventh century a private church was among the first things 
he built;?0 and the so-called "οἶκος of Botaneiates’ in Constantinople was 
made up of the same elements but included two chapels as part of the 
complex.?! As important, however, are the items that Adam does not 
mention. The Baris oikos did not include either a tower, or a gate-house, or 
even an enclosure-wall worth mention. It was an open, unfortified site, 
where rents could be collected in cash and kind, and from which some of the 
estate might be directly farmed. It could certainly have served as the setting 


36 Bulavrıya ἔγγραφα τῆς μονῆς Πάτμου, II, 9-10, 11. 103-119. 

37 Op. cit., IL, 10, 119-121. 
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from which a degree of social control might be exercised, both as a potential 
religious centre for the estate’s tenant farmers, and as a place where guests 
could be feasted, but it was not a site from which to threaten or resist violent 
attack. Its lack of defences would appear to imply that its builders considered 
any threat from seaborne raiders no longer likely, and any danger of local 
disturbance—and there certainly were violent disputes in the Byzantine 
countryside??—could be settled by the law. It all appears to show a rather 
different rural world to that of the West. 

However, the Baris oikos did not of course lie in a landscape without 
fortifications. The walled settlements of Miletos and Priene both lay within a 
radius of about fifteen kilometres, and there maybe other fortified sites in the 
hills to the north. The territories of the Byzantine empire, particularly. in Asia 
Minor, contained an inherited network of ancient city sites, almost all of 
which had either had new walls built or old circuits repaired in the late 
Roman period, and a number, including Ankara, Smyrna and Ephesos, had 
been refortified since. From the seventh century onwards, as the Empire 
battled for survival, more fortifications were built, ranging from permanent 
fortified settlements and frontier fortresses to look-out points and refuge 
centres. Greece and to an even greater extent Turkey are countries with a 
huge number of medieval fortified sites. Could some of these have been the 
private rural fortifications of the Byzantine elite?*3 

Literary and legal sources provide material to test this hypothesis. 
Fortifications appear under various guises; in more formal texts, such as the 
Alexiad, at least the larger ancient city sites are likely to be referred to as 
poleis, smaller defended settlements as polichnia, and specifically military 
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fortresses as phrouria, but in general use the standard term for all fortified 
sites of any consequence was kastron. As mentioned already, the various 
tenth- and eleventh-century rebels are not described as looking for security in 
their oikoi, instead they are said to have turned to nearby kastra, some of 
which appear to have been very closely associated with individual magnate 
families. In the Alexiad Alexios Komnenos is described in 1074 as stopping at 
Kastamonu: ’the polis of his grandfather’;#* and Nikephoros Bryennios 
explicitly mentions that this was where Isaac Komnenos had had his oikos.#5 
Also in the Alexiad, in her account of the Anatolian campaign of 1116, Anna 
Komnena describes how Alexios arrived at Kedrea (38 kilometres north-east 
of Afyon and in the theme of the Anatolikon?®) to be told that there were 
great numbers of Turks in the nearby polichnia, which she specifies as, 'the 
polichnia of the once famous Bourtzes’.#7 It is not exactly clear which of the 
Bourtzes family she has in mind and at least three members of the family can 
be linked to the same area. The first Michael Bourtzes was a leading military 
figure in the second half of the tenth century, famous as one of the generals 
who took Antioch in 968.48 Describing the revolt of Bardas Skleros against 
Basil Π in 976, the historian Yahä Ὁ. Said, writing in Arabic, gives an account 
of Michael Bourtzes fleeing from his defeat by the rebels and ’fortifying 
himself in one of the husün (fortresses) of his province of the Anatolikon’.?? 
Since Michael Bourtzes was doux of Antioch at the time, and not strategos of 
the Anatolikon, the ’his’ cannot refer to his current command, and therefore, 
Jean-Claude Cheynet has argued, the fortress was his personal property. The 
second Michael Bourtzes was the grandson of the first and is described in 1056 
as one of the major figures in the revolt against Michael VI who had their 
oikoi in the theme of the Anatolikon.?! What would appear to be a third 
Michael Bourtzes is known from an inscription found as part of a gateway at 
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Orkistos (a walled site and bishopric lying 40 kilometres north-east of Kedrea, 
and also in the Anatolikon52) which records that a section of the wall ’401 feet 
to the right as far as the gate was made new by the hypatos and topoteretes, 
Michael Bourtzes of Laptoukometes’.°? Laptoukometes has been identified as 
a village in the same general area.’ Obviously it is tempting to associate 
Orkistos with one of the husün where the first Michael Bourtzes took refuge in 
976, and the husün with the polichnia mentioned in Anna’s account of the 
events of 1116. 

Another piece of evidence which appears to show a Byzantine magnate 
with a kastron as his private possession is the fypikon which Gregory 
Pakourianos drew up for the monastery of Petritzos in 1083. Gregory was one 
of an Armeno-Georgian family whose career as an imperial general took him 
from fighting the Turks in Armenia in the 1060s to defending the Balkans 
against Pecheneg and Norman attack in the 1080s. Shortly after the coup 
which brought Alexios Komnenos to power, and in the midst of the struggle 
to drive Bohemond from the Balkans, Gregory was rewarded for his loyalty to 
the new regime by the concession of huge estates in southern Bulgaria for 
which he was granted full fiscal immunity. Since Gregory had no immediate 
heirs he left the bulk of these properties to his monastery and in the typikon 
for Petritzos he sets out what these were.>® Included in the list, as well as 
twelve villages and twelve separate estates, are six kastra. Among these were 
two in the commune of Stenimachos "that Pakourianos had built there’, and 
the typikon also mentions a chrysobull granting fiscal immunity for the 
improvements that he had carried out on the estates, improvements that 
specifically include ‘building of kastra’.56 

Finally, there is the novel of Michael VII (1071-1078), known only by its 
title, which decrees that ’anybody receiving kastra in any way...is to possess 
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them for one lifetime’.°’ The law is referred to a few years later when the 
kastron of Pantelion on the Aegean island of Leros was given to the 
monastery of St. John Theologos on Patmos. Half the kastron was granted to 
the monks by Alexios I in 1087; the other half was handed over by Alexios’ 
mother, the acting regent Anna Dalassena, in the following year.>® 

Alexios’ chrysobull of 1087 specifically states that although ‘donations 
of kastra as irrevocable property must be considered as valid for one life’ in 
this case the grant is to be perpetual.?? Michael’s law and Alexios’ chrysobull 
show both emperors treating the private possession of kastra as a widespread 
phenomenon. 

In noting the relative rarity of towers in the Byzantine countryside and 
the lack of fortifications in the rural oikoi of the Byzantine aristocracy, is one 
therefore simply looking in the wrong place for Byzantium’s private rural 
fortifications? Should we envisage a landscape with undefended rural oikoi 
which acted as estate centres and where Byzantine aristocrats might live 
when not in Constantinople or serving in some official post, but in the 
background a network of private kastra which could provide a fortified 
redoubt in time of danger? In the specific case of the Bourtzes family was their 
oikos at Laptoukometes, and Orkistos their private kastron? 

On balance, the answer to this question must be ’no’. In the first place, 
the Byzantines clearly regarded most kastra as essentially imperial or public 
fortresses. Michael ΝΠ 5 novel, for example, presumes that kastra were not 
like other pieces of property, and that they remained in some sense imperial 
possessions even after donation. Similarly, from the late tenth century 
onwards there are a number of imperial grants which mention kastroktisia, 
‘the building of kastra’, as a public obligation to be listed in exemption clauses 
along with other burdens imposed by the state.60 Of course, as in tenth- and 
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eleventh-century France, the legal theory that the building and possession of 
fortresses was a regalian right might have been maintained long after it had 
become highly equivocal in practice. But in France the reality of private 
control of fortifications is revealed in the narrative sources, and if Byzantine 
magnates had had their own private fortresses then successive emperors in 
the tenth and eleventh century would hardly have been so willing to exile 
potential rebels to their native provinces, and somewhere we would have 
heard of a rebel being stripped of his kastra. 

Secondly, far from being indications of what was normal practice in the 
tenth and eleventh century, Michael VIl’s legislation, Gregory Pakourianos’ 
kastra and the donation to Patmos are all the product of two exceptional 
decades. The 1070s and ’80s were a period of crisis for the Byzantine empire 
when existing institutions were visibly failing in the face of military defeat. 
The regimes of both Michael VII and Alexios I were desperate for political 
support and almost bankrupt. The only resource they did have in good supply 
was land, and that they gave away to their supporters on unprecedented 
terms.62 Just as the extraordinary fiscal immunity that Gregory Pakourianos 
enjoyed did not reflect precedent before 1071, it is not likely that his control of 
kastra did either. Similarly, Michael VII’s legislation and Alexios’ grant of 
Pantelion to the monastery of St. John Theologos both have to be seen in the 
context of imperial inability to provide security for their subjects. As Asia 
Minor slipped beyond imperial control, the emperors’ willingness to accept 
the private control of kastra may simply have been the desire to put a legal 
fig-leaf on the inevitable. 

The Bourtzes case also falls apart on close examination. Despite 
Cheynet’s just deduction that the ‘his’ in Yahyä Ὁ. Sa'id’s account must mean 
that the Anatolikon was Michael Bourtzes’ homeland, nothing proves that 
the hisn where he took refuge was not a public kastron rather than his 
private possession. The first Michael Bourtzes was a very high ranking 
general, as far as anyone knew at that stage loyal to the emperor, and fleeing 
defeat by a rebel. Under those circumstances any imperial fortress was bound 
to let him in. Once inside with his armed supporters, he was in control, and 
when he then chose to rebel the small garrison could hardly have expelled 
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him. As in many uther cases in the tenth and eleventh century, a rebel’s 
seizure of a fortress c:oes not imply that it had previously been in his private 
possession. Nor is tl:= inscription from Orkistos any more informative. It is a 
normal building ir.ription for the repair of a fortification by an imperial 
official.6? The site of Laptoukometes can only be placed broadly in this region 
of Anatolia, but it does suggest that the third Michael Bourtzes was a native of 
the Anatolikon. However, since apart from the strategos—who in theory had 
to be an outsider6*—that would probably have been true of any of the theme 
officers likely to be sent to carry out this kind of repair work on a public 
kastron, Michael Bourtzes’ presence says nothing at all about the status of 
Orkistos. Anna Komnena’s mention of “πὸ polichnia of the once famous 
Bourtzes’ might be significant if the Bourtzes was the first or second Michael 
Bourtzes, but the reference is just as likely to be to the Bourtzes who exercised 
what seems to have been an effectively autonomous command in Anatolia 
in spring 1081.65 If so, then once again the context for these remarks is the 
break-up of imperial authority in Asia Minor during the decade followirg the 
battle of Manzikert. 

Even when kastra were given into private hands, it always seems to 
have involved places of minimal military significance. The kastron of 
Pantelion actually appears as a kastellion (the diminutive of kastron) in the 
more formal Patmos documents, and it seems to have been no more than a 
place of temporary refuge, containing a small church, a single house, a few 
huts and a cistern, but no permanent settlement of any importance.66 The 
fortification built by the monks or. the island of Kos is also described as a 
kastellion,67 as is the fort owned by the Iviron monastery at Libysdos on the 
east coast of the Chalkidike peninsula north of Mount Athos.68 The latter was 
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probably built in the 9905 as a refuge against Bulgar raiders,6? but its existence 
does not alter the general picture. It is the only such site to be mentioned in 
the Athos archives and like the kastellia on Leros and Kos, it was little more 
than a fortified animal fold: a place where people and property could see out 
an enemy raid, but not where a rebel might defy imperial troops, or whence a 
magnate might dominate the surrounding countryside. 

Finally, the physical evidence of Byzantine kastra suggests they were 
not private fortresses. Since no private fortress is known, this of course has 
the danger of turning into a circular argument, but not only do Byzantine 
kastra not look like the compact seigneurial castles of western Europe, neither 
do they resemble the fortified monasteries of Mount Athos which provide 
one model for such a hypothetical private kastron belonging to a Byzantine 
magnate.70 

Bearing in mind the very large number of unrecorded and unstudied 
sites, we are still a long way from a coherent typology of Byzantine 
fortifications, but the main outlines are clear. Obviously the major urban 
centres like Amorion, Ankara, Caesarea, Ephesos, Küytahya or Nicaea were 
public rather than private.’! So too were sites like Charsianon, despite the 
presence within its walls of a private monastery where members of the 
Argyros family were buried,?2 or Adrianople, a polis where the Bryennios 
family could rely on support.?? Many of the fortresses built in western Turkey 
during the twelfth and thirteenth century also stand out as imperial projects. 
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Some—such as Manuel I’s Neokastra”*—are explicitiy mentioned in the 
sources as imperial work, and others share the same distinctive features.?> 
However, apart from these relatively identifiable groups there are hundreds 
of other Byzantine fortifications. Some seem to be on ancient city sites, others 
were new in the early Middle Ages, but there is a general tendency for them 
to include relatıvely large areas (two hectares or more) and for there to be no 
sign of any fortified residential structure.?6 A private magnate would surely 
not have required such a large space, and as at Mount Athos, one would have 
expected a private kastron to have included a tower-house or similar, built 
with some architectural pretension to display its owner’s status. These rural 
fortifications look much more like communal defence works, temporary 
refuges or the purely military structures of the Byzantine state. 

This observation brings us back to a comparison with western Europe, 
this time with Islamic Spain. Through the 1980s a group of French historians 
and archaeologists headed by Andre Bazzana, Patrice Cressier and Pierre 
Guichard have been carrying out a coordinated programme of surface survey, 
excavation and documentary research on the Islamic fortifications of 
southern and eastern Spain. They have revealed a pattern—like 
Byzantium— very different to that in the Latin West. Broadly speaking, the 
sites they discuss can be classified as urban citadels, purely military fortresses 
(frontier-fortresses, forts and barracks), village towers, coastal watch-towers, 
and rural fortresses. The latter either served as permanent townships or as 
refuge centres only occupied in an emergency; in either case, the fortress acted 
as the centre for the population of a wider area living in mostly undefended 
villages or hamlets up to a distance of about two hours’ journey from the site. 
On the basis of the archaeological evidence and in the case of Valencia, using 
James I’s remarkable first-hand account of his conquest and documents from 
the vast royal archive at Barcelona, they have been able to show that although 
some of these rural fortresses might have an official from the caliph or one of 
his taifa successors in residence, they were essentially maintained and 
controlled by their local communities. Above all it is clear that none of these 
rural fortresses can be classified as a private seigneurial castle until after the 


_ T4Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.L. van Dieten (CFHB 11, Berlin, 1975), 150; Foss, 
Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, 147. 


75Foss, Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications, 145-159. 
76See, e.g., Foss, Kütahya, 86-121. 


Christian conquest when, significantly, their previous plan as large walled 
enclosures was often modified by the addition of compact fortified residences 
to fit them for their new röle.77 

Aspects of this picture—the military fortresses built by the state, 
possibly the röle of communal defences and refuge centres, and, as I have 
argued here, the lack of private seigneurial castles—seem to bear a striking 
similarity to the pattern of fortification in the Byzantine world. Whether or 
not that similarity is anything more than superficial, the work of Bazzana and 
his colleagues does suggest a new range of questions that Byzantine 
archaeologists could usefully ask of their sites. If the similarities prove to be 
close, their work may also point to the conclusion that the Byzantine world 
had fundamentally more in common with Islamic Spain than with the 
Christian society of the Latin West. 


77. Bazzana, P. Cressier, P. Guichard, Les chäteaux ruraux d’al-Andalus (Madrid, 1988), 
18-21, 35-36, 75-139, 274, 287-292. The comparison with fortifications in Islamic Spain is further 
discussed, with specific reference to Yılanı kalesi, in Barnes, Whittow, "The Oxford 
University/British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara Survey of Medieval Castles of 


am solia (1993). Yılanı Kalesi: Preliminary Report and New Perspectives’, AnatSt 44 (1994), 
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Byzantium impresses the latter-day observer above all for its resilience 
in the face of manifold external dangers. A dour struggle for survival, from 
the mid seventh to the mid ninth century, was, all too soon, to be followed, 
from the late eleventh century, by a long, losing battle, often brilliantiy 
conducted, against adversaries with superior and growing resources. There 
were partial recoveries in this final phase. The empire still possessed great 
tensile strength, thanks to a pervasive and ancient imperial ideology and a 
social order bonded tightly by greater and lesser nesting clientages. A 
dispassionate, scientific approach to foreign affairs could, if circumstances 
were favourable and the exponent was skillful, reverse temporariliy the 
millennial trend. But the final outcome was not in doubt, once the Turks had 
seized the empire’s heartland in Anatolia in the 10708. 

The Middle Byzantine interlude stands out in sharp contrast. For two 
centuries from the 860s, the empire was able to move onto the offensive. As 
old regional identities reasserted themselves in Iran and the Near East and 
the Caliphate was pulled apart, the initiative was seized by Byzantium. 
Successive emperors of the Macedonian dynasty set about improving the 
state’s security by military (and naval) operations targeted on the key forward 
positions of Islam and by a sustained diplomatic offensive (backed by force) 
designed to draw the principalities of Christian Armenia into active co- 
operation and, ultimately, to transform them into pliable clients. This patient 
Strategy of piecemeal advance by military and diplomatic means was 
remarkably successful. By the mid eleventh century, Byzantium had annexed 
a broad swathe of territory to the south-east of Anatolia, comprising the 
whole of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus and the plains fronting them, while 
direct rule had been imposed on two-thirds of Armenia. Elsewhere the aim 
seems to have been to reconstitute the Late Antique empire and the 
achievements were even more impressive. The long-menacing power of 
Bulgaria was finally extinguished and Roman rule was once again extended 
throughout the Balkans. In the West, even earlier, by its assumption of the 


leadership of the war against the Islamic powers threatening Italy and the 
Adriatic, Byzantium had both enhanced its standing throughout Latin 
Christendom and consolidated its possessions in southern Italy.! 

But this very period of steady territorial expansion and of further 
extension of Byzantium’s diplomatic outreach appears to have witnessed a 
gathering demestic crisis, which threatened to undercut the new-found 
power of Byzantium. There can be no doubt that the crisis was serious, since it 
provoked a sustained legislative onslaught from the emperors which was 
without precedent. The course of the crisis, at least as it was portrayed by the 
imperial authority, can be followed both in the pages of chronicles which give 
it intermittent but relatively full coverage and in appendices to the main legal 
handbook of the time, which reproduce the texts of the main imperial 
enactments. Something of the fiscal regime within which both principal 
parties, the imperial authority and acquisitive magnates, operated can also be 
reconstructed, thanks to the chance survival of a manual instructing trainee 
tax officials in certain refinements of the tax system.? 

A great deal has been written about the tenth century domestic crisis of 
Byzantiıım. It was a battle for control over productive agricultural land, 
therefore probably as much about labour as about land itself, and a battle 
against abuse of power by the holders of imperial office. The emperors set 
themselves up as the defenders of the ’poor’ (a category deliberately left ill- 
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und armenischen Quellen (Brussels, 1935); W. Felix, Byzanz und die islamische Welt im 
früheren 11. Jahrhundert, Byzantina Vindobonensia 14 (Vienna, 1981); J. Howard-Johnston, N. 
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in Liudprand of Cremona’, in Byzantium and the West c.850 - c.1200, ed. J.D. Howard-Johnston 
(Amsterdam, 1988), 67-143. 

2The principal Byzantine narrative source for the late ninth and the first half of the tenth 
century is known as the Logothete’s Chronicle. Since there is no critical edition, one must make 
do with the printed version of a good manuscript, namely Georgius Monachus Continuatus, ed. I. 
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defined) against the depredations of the ‘powerful’ (the holders and ex- 
holders of office in state and church).? There were late Roman precedents for 
their crack-down on corruption in the governing apparatus as also for their 
defence of peasant villages from encroachment by outsiders, and these 
formed the bases upon which they built a new legislative framework.? A 
widespread famine, caused by the bad harvest of 927, seems to have triggered 
predatory activity by elements in the state apparatus extensive enough to 
shock the emperor, Romanos Lekapenos, into action. He resuscitated late 
Roman legal enactments, and reinforced them with an emotive moral 
harangue.? This initial tranche of legislation was given real teeth by his 
successor, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who, for the first time, insisted that, 
from the day of his accession, the predatory ‘powerful’ should restore illegally 
acquired land to its rightful owners without receiving back the purchase price 
which they had paid. Constantine’s heir as the second hammer of the 
‘powerful’ came in the unlikely shape of Nikephoros Phokas, head of the 
greatest of all the magnate families of tenth-century Byzantium. For it was he 
who widened the ban on land-acquisition by the ’powerful’ from the ’poor’ to 
include villages where they already owned property (they were now only 
allowed to deal with their fellow - ’powerful’) as well as those where they had 
no stake.? 


30. Ostrogorsky, ”Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Early Middle Ages’, 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe, I. The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages, 2nd ed. 
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Powerful and the Poor in Tenth Century Byzantium: Law and Reality’, Past and Present 73 
(1976), 3-27; M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre ἃ Byzance du Vle au Xle si2cle (Paris, 1992), ch. 
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SRomanos Lekapenos, Jus Graeco-Romanum, Novellae, III.2 and 5, p. 198-214. The 
chronology of the natural calamities (famine and severe winter) is sorted out by Morris, 
‘Powerful and Poor’, 8-10; Svoronos, Annuaire 1969-1970, 335 prefers 928 to the traditional date 
of 922 for Romanos’ first piece of legislation. 

6A provision to this effect was included in Romanos Lekapenos’ law of 934 (Jus Graeco- 
Romanum, Novellae, 11.5.1, p. 209), but it was weakly enforced, if at all. Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus insisted on its strict application from the day of his accession, as is made clear 
in his clarifying response of 947 (Jus Graeco-Romanum, Novellae, II.6.1, p. 215) and confirmed 
by the judgement of Theodore Dekapolites around 960/61 (Jus Graeco-Romanum, Novellae, 
M.15.2, p. 242). Cf. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 426-427, 431-432. 
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The climax of the struggle came early in the reign of Basil II when the 
magnates of Anatolia rebelled and sought the crown for the leader first of one 
faction (Bardas Skleros), then for that of the other (Bardas Phokas). Basil 
survived both formidable challenges, though he had to use all his 
considerable political and diplomatic skills to do so.® Within a few years, he 
felt strong enough to overthrow a basic principle of Roman law (the time- 
limit, of thirty years, for lodging legal claims) in the case of land-acquisitions 
by the powerful’. He also required the submission of title deeds for 
inspection. Before the end of his reign, he followed this measure with a 
modification to the tax regime, which exempted the "poor’ from shouldering 
any tax liabilities for those who had abandoned (for whatever reason) their 
property and transferred them all onto the ’powerful’ of the locality. With the 
exception of the last fiscal act, the legislation remained in force and was 
applied through the eleventh century.? 

Such in outline is the agreed story of the conflict between the imperial 
authority and the "powerful’ in the tenth and early eleventh centuries. There 
were much more than property-rights at stake. It was a political struggle for 
authority and influence over the localities. On the one hand, there were the 
Macedonian emperors who were determined to maintain the downreach of 
the governing apparatus to the level of the village and the independent 
peasant proprietor within it, as also to assert effective control over the 
apparatus itself. On the other, there was a rising class of lesser and greater 
aristocrats who sought, by abuse of official authority and exercise of private 
power, to extend their properties and thereby to build up local clientages on a 
smaller or larger scale, which would interpose themselves between the state 
and its subjects. Of course, a system of nesting clientages was likely to diffuse 
the power of the leading magnate families, since they too would have to act 
through intermediaries, but they are viewed as likely to have gained rather 
than lost from the tiered social and political hierarchy which would be the 
final outcome of the solidification of local clientage into local lordship. They 
could also continue to exploit the upper echelons of the imperial governing 
apparatus to construct a network of connections with other families operating 
at the same level (backed by marriage alliances) and to extend their clientage 


8].-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations ἃ Byzance (963-1210) (Paris, 1990), 329-333. 
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deep into the bureaucratic apparatus, the metropolitan world and provinces 
far from their own.!® 

It is generally agreed that the imperial authority lost the struggle, partly 
because of the difficulty of ensuring compliance with laws which ran counter 
to the self-interest of those expected to enforce them, and partly because its 
legislative effort was fatally undermined by the perverse effects of an 
unusually harsh fiscal regime which was allowed to continue unmodified 
except for a few years at the end of Basil Π'8 reign. Abandonment of land is 
seen as a major, empire-wide problem: as long as peasants were required to 
pay the taxes owed by fellow-villagers who had disappeared, a gradual exodus 
was liable to lead to the progressive impoverishment of the villagers, 
affecting first those already at or near subsistence level and working up 
towards the village elite; if the tax-inspectorate intervened, as it was supposed 
to, and remitted the tax due from abandoned land, then a new danger would 
materialise when, after thirty years of tax-remission, the land was declared 
klasma, was appropriated by the state and could then be disposed of in 
various ways, with the tax liability now reduced to a twelfth. Wholesale 
acquisition, either above-board or by corrupt practices, of such klasma land 
gave the ’powerful’ easy entry into previously debarred villages, and, once in, 
they were soon able to persuade the peasant-villagers to sell their properties 
and become their tenants, whatever the law said. By the end of the eleventh 
century, the free peasant proprietor was a highly endangered species.!! 

It is not the purpose of this paper to challenge this view, although it is 
eminently challengeable on several points,!2 but to open out the discussion, 


lOCheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 249-301 for an account of the bases of aristocratic power 
and its articulation through kinship and clientage. See also the literature cited in note 3 above. 
An early example of the ramified connections which a magnate might build up in the course of a 
distinguished career in imperial service is provided by Constantine Doukas, who could rely on 
the active support of important elements inside Constantinople when he made his putsch in 
June 913 (Georgius Monachus Continuatus, 874.18-877.11). 

IlKaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 388-408, 440-444, 548-553, 578-579. 

12]n the first place, the coercive power of a pre-modern state is grossly overestimated in 
this scenario of a fiscal system with enough bite to drive down all but the most prosperous of 
Villagers close to or below subsistence level and thus to reshape the social order. It is also hard 
to understand why abandonment of land, if it were so important a phenomenonr, failed to attract 
the attention of the imperial legistlators, and why, if the klasma fiscal device served the 
Powerful so well, no effort was made to close the loophole. The outcome, too, may not have been 
as clear-cut as has been supposed: it is not as if the peasant freeholder vanished altogether, 
Since he can still be seen tenaciously clinging to his old way of life in the highlands of both the 
Nicaean and Trapezuntine empires in the thirteenth century (M. Angold, A Byzantine 
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which can become rather introverted and scholastic, and to integrate it into 
the wider social, economic and institutional history of Byzantium in the era 
of its expansion. There were other factors besides the quirks of the fiscal 
system which facilitated the accumulation of landed property and the 
development of clientage, local and wider-ranging, in the tenth century. 
Demographic growth weakened the general position of labour in the face of 
those possessing large capital resources.1? The gradual demilitarisation of the 
old interior provinces, which was an inevitable consequence of the receding 
of the arenas of war, weakened the position of peasantry, previously 
conscripted into the infantry and therefore trained to fight, in the face of the 
armed retinues which formed the kernel of aristocratic clientages.!? The still- 
depressed state of city life in the provinces meant that there were no 
independent local power-centres to whom the peasantry could appeal against 
overbearing members of the imperial apparatus in the localities.1° The 
peasantry’s principal strength lay in the natural solidarity engendered in 
village society by the interweaving of kin and properties over many 


Government in exile. Government and Society under the Laskarids of Nicaea 1204-61 [Oxford, 
1975], 121-143; A. Bryer, “The estates of the empire of Trebizond. Evidence for their resources, 
products, agriculture, ownership and location’, ArchPont 35 [1979], 413-427). The Theban 
Cadaster, the chief piece of evidence cited in favour of comprehensive social change, may not 
be able to bear all the weight which has been placed upon it since it was first edited by N.G. 
Svoronos ("Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalit€ aux XlIe et XIIe siecles: le cadastre 
de Thebes’, BCH 83 [1959], 1-145): this fragmentary document gives every appearance of being a 
selective extract from a full tax-register, picking out such properties (all small) as are owned by 
office-holders or their relatives; it cannot therefore be used to argue that the small 
independent peasant had vanished from such localities (widely spaced) in the area of Thebes 
as are mentioned; on the contrary, the small size of the listed landholdings of members of the 
regional elite, evident from the minuscule sums of tax to which they are liable, points to 
effective resistance by peasant villagers to outside predators. 

13A. Harvey, Economic expansion in the Byzantine empire 900-1200 (Cambridge, 1989), 47- 
67, 78-79 demonstrates that there was substantial demographic growth between the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries and suggests that this helped shift the balance in favour of large 
landownership. 
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generations of intermarriage and partitive inheritance (and by rivalry with 
neighbouring villages). This was, however, susceptible to erosion by the 
exercise of private influence, by displays of open-hearted generosity, and by 
use and abuse of official power on the part of the ‘powerful’, both those who 
held office locally and those who had their properties nearby. For the elite 
which possessed status, authority, influence and wealth, now resided in the 
country and could project its power into village society from close at hand.16 
The resistance of village society was probably greatest in the coastal 
plains of Anatolia and their immediate hinterlands, where it was deepest- 
rooted and most diversified and where it was easier for the imperial centre to 
monitor what was going on.!? The powerful’ undoubtedly made considerable 
headway there, but their advance was hampered and only one family (the 
Doukai) reached magnate status in the tenth century.18 Moving into the 
interior of Anatolia, there is no reason to suppose that the highlanders 
inhabiting the broad mountain zones fringing the plateau became more 
tractable in the Byzantine period than they had been in Classical Antiquity. 
Illicit gains from abuse of official power were likely to be small in a world 
which was traditionally refractory in the face of its exercise.1? But the powers 
of resistance of the peasantry were much weaker in the plateau itself. Villages 
were scattered in lines and small clusters along the river valleys and in the 
depressions (ovas), in a larger landscape which favoured livestock-raising 
over agriculture. Insofar as it can be observed (and there is a frustrating dearth 
of first-hand source material), Byzantine Anatolia seems to have had a 


l6Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre, 220-223 for several instances of the exercise of influence 
over village society by neighbouring landowners. Kaplan’s assertion here that, in the main, 
large landowners continued to reside in cities as in Late Antiquity flies in the face of the 
evidence which he cites (and which can be supplemented). 

17The in:erests of the ‘powerful’, who were thicker on the ground in the coastlands than in 
the interior, were also likely to collide with each other, thereby acting as a mutual break on 
their advancement. City life, too, probably revived faster under the stimulus of maritime trade 
(if only to provision Constantinople), thereby bringing into play a third, intermediate group, 
that of the urban archontes, as a competitor and as a moderating influence in the land rush. 

18Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 216-219, 224-225. 

19The highlands of Anatolia, especially the Pontic ranges in the north and the Taurus in 
the south, are very ill documented in the Middle Byzantine period. It may be assumed, 
however, that they contained important reservoirs of fighting men and played a vital part in 
the defence of Anatolia in the dark age. The best evidence for their refractoriness comes from 
Late Antiquity, see K. Hopwood, ‘Consent and Control: How the Peace was Kept in Rough 
Cilicia‘, in The Eastern Frontier of the Roman Empire, ed. D.H. French, C.S. Lightfoot (BAR 
International Series 553, Oxford, 1989), I, 191-201. 
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pastoral rural economy, its rolling hills and vast plains dominated by sheep, 
cattle, goats, horses, donkeys and mules. As a primarily ranching country, its 
society probably had the fluidity to be expected in a world where wealth could 
be accumulated (and lost) rapidly.20 It was a society which was immured to 
war and prized the martial virtues, where a reputation for valour established 
by an army officer counted for a great deal and acted as a powerful magnet, 
drawing all manner of persons into his service and enhancing his bargaining 
power with nearby village elites and landowners. In the Anatolian plateau, 
the rise of the ‘powerful’ was virtually unstoppable and led to the emergence 
of a pyramidical aristocratic social order, headed by a small number of true 
magnate families.?1 

The great interior plateau of Anatolia was therefore the main arena of 
combat between the imperial centre and the ’powerful’ in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries.22 It was here that emperors fought to maintain direct rule 
over the localities. They were able to bring powerful weapons to bear. First 
and foremost, they could exploit the immense prestige of the imperial office, 
sanctified by God and hallowed by time, and the near-universal acceptance of 
the notion of centralised, autocratic rule. That most formidable of all 
historical forces, inertia, both in the sphere of ideology and institutions, 
favoured the imperial authority in any head-on confrontation with even the 
most extensive coalition of magnate nexuses. For the magnates themselves 
were constrained by the official world-view which they shared.23 

There were other ideological forces impeding the advance of the 
'powerful’, products of a more recent past. The dark age struggle for survival 
had left its mark on social attitudes. All the human resources of the state had 
been engaged in what had had to be a guerrilla war of defence. While the 


207.D. Howard-Johnston, Studies in the Organization of the Byzantine Army in the Tenth 
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22The Balkans only generated families of true magnate status in the eleventh century (the 
rival Bryennioi and Tornikioi of Adrianople, around whom gathered a number of other 
powerful families), see Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 219-220, 232-233. 

23The point is well put by Mark Whittow in his forthcoming The Making of Orthodox 
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cities and their populations had declined steadily, losing their elites and 
retaining only the residual functions of local administrative centres and 
manmade redoubts (of less importance in the system of defence than the 
castles which transformed highland areas into large fortified refuge zones), 
the countryside and the peasantry emerged onto centre stage both in war and 
peace. The peasantry had always formed the great majority of the population 
and provided most of the state’s resources, but now, in the dark age, its central 
role in all aspects of the state’s functioning was openly and publicly 
acknowledged by the imperial authority. By a strange reversal of roles, 
Byzantium, menaced for generations from the East, ruralised and militarised, 
took on much of the character of Late Antique Iran (while Iran itself entered a 
new age of rapid economic and urban development), and the emperors 
adopted the attitude of benevolent concern for the peasantry which had been 
traditional in Sasanian shahs.24 These attitudes too are likely to have suffused 
society and acted as a restraining influence on the self-advancement of the 
‘powerful’ in the tenth century. The fierce denouncing of the acquisitive 
instinct and of a competitive predatory rush to exploit the ‘poor’, which were 
included in the major new enactments of tenth century emperors, should not 
be dismissed as mere bluster but as genuine and perhaps often effective 
measures designed to strengthen the influence of a long-accepted code over 
the behaviour of individual ’powerful’.25 

A second powerful weapon lay to hand in the emperor’s control of 
high-level appointments in the apparatus of government. There was no 
clear-cut divide between the modes of exercising power inside and outside the 
frontiers of the state. Whether policy questions or appointments were at 
issue, account had to be taken of vested domestic interests in the same way as 
of those of greater and lesser neighbours in foreign affairs. Political 
Management at home involved much bargaining and compromise, just as it 
did abroad. The evidence for this is patchy, for lack of state and private secular 
archives, depending as it does on the vagaries of a historical tradition which 


24Howard-Johnston, Byzantine Army, ch. 1; Z. Rubin, "The Reforms of Khusro Anushirwan’, 
ın The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East 3, States, Resources and Armies, ed. A. Cameron 
and L. Conrad (Princeton, 1995, forthcoming). 

25The most forceful denunciations of deviant behaviour come in the opening blast of 
Romanos Lekapenos’ law of 934 and in the course of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ military law, 
undated but probably issued near the start of his period of sole rule (Jus Graeco-Romanum, 
Novellae, 1.5 prooemium, p. 207-208 and Π]Ι.8.3, p. 225-226). 
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remained depressed throughout the tenth century. But there is enough 
information scattered through the pages of the Logothete’s chronicle and that 
of Scylitzes to confirm that the core of politics was client-management.26 
Nonetheless the advantage lay clearly with the bestower of patronage, the 
emperor, who could promote competing, hence countervailing interest 
groups among his great magnates, or could, by judicious postings, chip away 
at the loyalties of individual members of magnate clientages.?27 There are 
indications that the chamberlain Basil Lekapenos was a past master at this 
essential political activity, that the favours which he gave out were a crucial 
part of the bargaining process, and that his skills did much to secure Basil Π' 8 
hold on the throne in the first decade of his reign.?8 

Resort could be had to more direct methods in extreme circumstances. 
The security services, whose shadowy presence may explain some of 
Kekaumenos’ paranoia about gossip in the late eleventh century, could be 
detailed to assassinate the principal source of danger at a time of acute crisis. 
Knowledge that this could happen was probably a valuable aid to the imperial 
side.2? Overt use could be made of armed force if a magnate moved into open 
revolt, mobilised wherever it could be found from within or without the 
empire. But—and this is perhaps the most surprising feature of the long- 
running battle of the emperors to control their over-mighty subjects— 
confiscation of property remained always a weapon of last resort, and was 


26A good example of negotiation over office occurs on the occasion of Leo Phokas’ dismissal 
as Domestic of the Scholai early in 919: he demanded and obtained a sworn undertaking that 
two close relatives of his would be appointed joint commanders of the imperial bodyguard 
(Georgius Monachus Continuatus, 885.6-11). 

27One of the main grievances of the Anatolian ‘powerful’ who backed Bardas Phokas in 987 
was that Basil II was discriminating against them in the allocation of commands in the 
Bulgarian war (Scylitzes, 332.59-67). Exclusion from the arena of active warfare cut them off 
from one vital source (military success) of the prestige needed to sustain their position, and was 
evidently deeply resented. 

28Michael Psellus, Chronographia, 1.3 and 19-21 (especially 20.1-11), ed. E. Renauld, I 
(Paris, 1926), 3 and 12-13. 

29See, for example, Cecaumenus, Strategicon, ch. 3-4 and 97-99, ed. B. Wassiliewsky, V. 
Jernstedt (St. Petersburg, 1896, repr. Amsterdam, 1965), 3 and 40-41; cf. P. Lemerle, Prolegomenes 
ἃ une &dition critique et comment&e des 'Conseils et Recit’ de Kökaumenos, Acad&mie Royale de 
Belgique, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, M&moires ser. 2, 54.1 
(Brussels, 1960), 97-98. The sudden death of Bardas Phokas in 989 was rumoured to have been 
the work of clandestine imperial activity (Scylitzes, 337.21-27). Even if it was false, this story 
attests the fear which the existence of such agents could induce. 
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only employed in special cases against magnate families (chiefly those accused 
of high treason at times of acute external danger).%0 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Byzantium itself was changing 
through this period of conflict between the imperial authority and the 
‘powerful’ led by the Anatolian magnates. Wars were fought against exposed 
centres of Arab power in Armenia and the south-eastern borderlands. A 
friable landscape of mountains and valleys, of alluvial plains and bare, 
windswept lava flows, of semi-desert and its fertile periphery, and one huge 
Mediterranean plain, was annexed piece by piece into the emperor’s realms. 
How did this process of conquest affect the domestic struggle for power? 

This is an issue which has been neglected since Neumann raised it a 
hundred years ago. Neumann’s view, that it was the magnates rather than 
the crown who profited from the empire’s expansion and that it was they 
who were the principal domestic driving force behind it, has therefore stood 
unchallenged.?! Neumann’s hypothesis is an elegant one and has the great 


30On both recorded occasions, the victims were members of the Phokas family: Leo whose 
rebellion in spring 971 coincided with the critical phase of John Tzimiskes’ war against the 
Viking Rus in eastern Bulgaria, and Nikephoros who evidently sought to take advantage of 
Basil II’s operations against the Curopalate of Abasgia in early 1022 (Cheynet, Pouvoir et 
contestations, fiches documentaires, 7 and 21, p. 25 and 36-37). Apart from high-ranking court 
officials, who could be stripped of their possessions without great risk to the crown (Cheynet, 
op. cit., 200), the only other notables to suffer confiscation in the tenth century were some of 
those who rebelled in Chaldia in 922 (Georgius Monachus Continuatus, 896.9-897.2), the 
grandchildren of Romanos Mousele who lost an estate at Philomelion illicitly acquired by him 
(Jus Graeco-Romanum, Novellae, III.29, scholium, p. 266, n.48), and Eustathios Maleinos whose 
property was taken over by Basil II at his death (Scylitzes, 340.88-95), perhaps under the 
terms of a will made under duress during his enforced residence at Constantinople. The reasons 
for this restraint on the part of the emperors have to be guessed: perhaps partitive inheritance 
led to so complex an intertwining of the individual properties of members of aristocratic 
families and their affinites, that confiscation of a single member’s property was likely to cause 
such grave damage to the interests of others as to rouse deep and, in the long run, dangerous 
resentment; perhaps property was taking on an increasingly hereditary character, was viewed 
increasingly merely as the possession of the individual but the property of the family, so that 
a notable act of expropriation by the emperor could be taken as a general threat to the property 
rights of aristocratic families. 

S1C. Neumann, Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuzzügen (Leipzig, 
1894). Cheynet, it is true, has refined Neumann’s thesis and suggested that there were two 
distinct, competing aristocratic coalitions which determined Byzantine foreign policy in the 
East. Each was motivated by self-interest, the desire to enlarge their own landholdings, each 
therefore sought to channel offensive military activity into regions adjoining the heartlands of 
their own power and influence (Pouvoir et contestations, 321-325). It may, however, be doubted 
whether such sectional, domestic interests were as important in determining the strategies 
Pursued by Byzantium as were ever-changing circumstances in neigbouring regions, closely 
Monitored by a state with a remarkably quick reaction time, and the steady pursuit of the 
Overriding objective of improved security at minimum risk and cost. 
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virtue of taking proper account of the dynamics of Byzantine history in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. But the evidence which he used may perhaps 
be better read in another way, in the light of additional material which has 
been discovered subsequently and in the light of more nuanced 
interpretations of eleventh century history. The new evidence, consisting of a 
small number of lead seals, some unpublished, suggests an outcome of the 
process of expansion diametrically opposed to that canvassed by Neumann. 

We must transport ourselves to a particular year—934—and a 
particular place—Melitene, once one of the two principal bases for the jihad- 
fighters who attacked Byzantium, now forced after a long blockade to 
capitulate to the commander-in-chief of the Byzantine field army, John 
Kourkouas. Neither the Byzantine nor the Islamic sources are very 
forthcoming about what happened then, but they do supply two important 
items of information. The Muslims of the city, presumably a large majority, 
were offered the choice of abjuring Islam and staying or of adhering to their 
faith and leaving. A considerable number (but a minority) left, abandoning 
their properties. Faced with the alluring prospect of large quantities of rental- 
rich arable land vacated by the lawful owners (but evidently not by most of 
the labour force), together with the official and personal holdings of the emir, 
the reigning emperor, Romanos Lekapenos, decided to appropriate it for the 
crown and established a curatoria, an imperial estate, which yielded a large 
annual revenue. This act, so patently in the interest of the crown, established 
an important precedent. It was followed within ten years by a second, 
complementary act, decided upon—one suspects—after rather more heart- 
searching. ?2 

After a pause to reorganise the administration of the former Emirate 
and to prepare for the next phase of campaigning, Byzantium’s eastward drive 
was resumed. It was in the five years, from 936 to 940, an obscure, because 
virtually unreported period, that John Kourkouas, with the aid of his brother 


32]bn al-Atir, transl. M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, II.2, 154; Georgius Monachus 
Continuatus, 907.19-908.7. The theme of Melitene, first attested in the Escorial Tacticon of 971-5 
(ed. N. Oikonomides, Les listes de preseance byzantines des IXe et Xe siecles [Paris, 1972], 
265.21), was probably established at this time, incorporating the core of the emirate’s territory 
(contra N. Oikonomides, ‘L’organisation de la frontiere orientale de Byzance aux Xe-Xle siecles 
et le Taktikon de l’Escorial’, Actes du XIVe Congr2s Intern. d’Et. Byz, I [Bucharest, 1974], 290, 
n.31). No value should be attached to the Logothete’s silence on this point, since his is a laconic 
chronicle and there was nothing especially newsworthy about the establishment of a theme. 
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Theophilos operating from the north-eastern province of Chaldia, pushed 
over the hills and river valleys of western Armenia towards the next prime 
target, Theodosiopolis. Much territory was annexed, being incorporated in the 
form of several small new provinces, and John Kourkouas acquired 
enormous prestige.?? Despite his first serious reverse, a fruitless seven-month 
siege of Theodosiopolis in 939, his prestige continued to grow, with his 
expulsion of the Viking Rus from the Marmara coastlands in 941 and his bold 
invasion of the upper Tigris valley in 942-4. But then came an extraordinary 
reversal of fortune. The general, whose position was apparently unassailable, 
who had been from the first the key military ally of Romanos, who had held 
the highest command in the empire for over twenty-two years, who had 
achieved more than any of his predecessors since Late Antiquity, was 
suddenly arraigned in the summer of 944 on charges of treason and illegal 
seizure of property and was summarily dismissed. Powerful forces at court 
were said to have been at work against him. On investigation, the charges 
were reported to have been without foundation, but Kourkouas was not 
restored to his command and was only partially rehabilitated in the early 
years of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ sole reign.?® - 

The charge of treason was almost certainly spurious, but that of 
committing many injustices and seizing lands (topia) and villages (choria) 
sticks in the mind of the modern observer, attuned to the concern shown by 
both Romanos and Constantine at illegal acquisition of land and abuse of 
official power. The suspicion remains that Kourkouas had used his authority 
and influence to acquire considerable property in the east, in the newly 


33 Theophanes Continuatus, 426.24-427.20. Two of the new small themes established on 
territory conquered in this period (Chozanon and Asmosaton) are mentioned by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ch. 50.111-113, ed. G. Moravcsik (Washington, 
D.C., 1967), 238; only Chozanon reappears in the Escorial Tacticon, ed. Oikonomides, Listes de 
acer 267.16. Cf. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, II.1, 277-291 and Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 

De Administrando Imperio, ch. 45.142-147 (siege of Theodosiopolis); Georgius Monachus 
Continuatus, 915.12-17 (Rus) and 918.6-14 (Edessa); Yahya and Ibn al-Atir, transl. Carard, 
Byzance et les Arabes, 11.2, 91-93 and 156-157 (Edessa). Modern discussions in R.J.H. Jenkins, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio II, Commentary (London, 1962), 176- 
177; 5. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and His Reign (repr. Cambridge, 1963), 111- 
113, 144-46, and Byzance et les Arabes, II.1, 292-303. 


429.3. eophanes Continuatus, 426.3-14 (cf. Georgius Monachus Continuatus, 916.17-917.5) and 
.3-16. 
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annexed territories, and that this was the real reason for his dismissal.?° The 
charge, which may or may not have been provable, was subsequently 
dropped, but the very fact that it was made was of great political significance. 
For it acted as an unmistakable warning to the magnates that none of them, 
however exalted his position, would be exempt from the law and that no 
extension of landholdings into the annexed territories would be tolerated. 
Kourkouas’ fall should therefore be seen as a decisive act, which confirmed 
the policy of reserving all land with vacant possession in conquered territory 
to the crown, as well as demonstrating that the imperial power was in earnest 
in its engagement against the powerful”. 

A thesis on these lines can be constructed on the scanty evidence 
provided by Byzantine chronicles. Since it has some speculative elements, it 
cannot be viewed as unshakable unless corroboration can be found. This is 
supplied by lead seals (used to authenticate official communications) which 
bear the names of curators of imperial estates located, like that of Melitene, in 
the annexed territories of the east. The curators, who were senior estate 
managers, ranking above and probably exercising authority over episkeptitai 
(literally ‘inspectors’),?” were probably accountable to the department of the 
Great Curator in Constantinople in the tenth century and to that of his 
apparent successor, the Ephoros of the imperial curatoriae, in the eleventh.?® 
Seals of provincial curators are not abundant, but several are to be found in 
published catalogues and others are accessible through the unpublished 


36Kourkouas may, of course, have been active in his home provinces of Armeniakon and 
Paphlagonia (Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 216). But historical circumstances and the 
context in which Theophanes Continuatus places the charge point rather to the borderlands as 
the principal area of Kourkouas’ alleged illicit activities as well as of his military 
achievements. 


37Qikonomides, Listes de preseance, 318. 


38N. Oikonomides, ‘L’&volution de l’organisation administrative de l’Empire byzantin au 
Xle si&cle (1025-1118)’, TM 6 (1976), 138. M. Kaplan, ‘Maisons imp£riales et fondations pieuses: 
reorganisation de la fortune imp£riale et assistance publique de la fin du VIlle siecle ἃ la fin du 
Xe sitcle’, Byz 61 (1991), 350-364 for a full discussion of the management structure of imperial 
estates. He defines the position of the eastern curatoriae within it in Les hommes et la terre, 
328 and 325, where he contends that they did not belong properly speaking to the imperial 
portfolio but were rather state lands which paid their revenue directly into the section of the 
Genikon headed by a middle-ranking official, ho tes kouratorias (Philotheus, Cletorologium, 
ed. Oikonomides, Listes de preseance, 113.34). Given the massive rentals/revenues likely to 
have been generated by the new curatoriae, this view seems less plausible than Oikonomides’. 
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catalogue of the Dumbarton Oaks collection.39 Other collections, notably 
much of that made by the Russian Archeological Institute at Constantinople 
around the turn of the century, remain inaccessible and will, in due course, 
yield some further evidence.* But a provisional picture can pieced together 
on the basis of the available evidence. 

Apart from the curatoria of Melitene which is represented by three 
seals of curators (two of which are rather problematic),*! curators are attested 
for the following named areas: Mesopotamia, a relatively large province on 
the eastern (left) bank of the Euphrates which was built up gradually out of 
various small districts acquired at different times, achieving its final form 
soon after 934 when it incorporated territory in Hanzit which had belonged to 
Melitene (two seals of curators, one of an episkeptites);*? Derzine, Rachais and 


391ndividual publications are cited in the following notes. Dumbarton Oaks possesses one of 
the largest collections in world, numbering almost 17,000 seals. Publication is now under way: 
594 specimens are published in the first volume of the catalogue (Catalogue of Byzantine Seals 
at Dumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg Museum of Art, I Italy, North of the Balkans, Nortk of the 
Black Sea, ed. J. Nesbitt, N. Oikonomides [Washington, D.C., 1991]). This gives a brief 
description (p. vii-viii) of the four chief constituent parts of the collection, each of which was 
formed in Istanbul: (i) the collection of G. Howland Shaw was formed in the 1920s and 1930s 
and donated in 1947 (cited as 47.2); (ii) the collection of Thomas Whittemore was bequeathed 
to the Fogg Museum of Art in 1950 (cited as Fogg); (iii) a first collection assembled by George 
Zacos was acquired 1953-55 (accessioned and cited as 55.1); (iv) a second collection was acquired 
from the same source in 1956-57 (accessioned and cited as 58.106). Iam most grateful to the 
Fellows of Dumbarton Oaks for the opportunity to study the catalogue of the seals in their 
collection afforded by a Summer Fellowship in 1981 and for permission to use those which are 
cited below. I am equally grateful to John Nesbitt for his help (back in 1981) in checking the 
provisional readings of the D.O. and Fogg seals which are cited, and to Eric McGeer for 
supplying a number of corrections to these provisional readings (in summer 1994) and for 
checking the readings of the cited Shaw seals. 

40W. Seibt, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Österreich, I. Kaiserhof (Vienna, 1978), 34-35 
for an overview of the various collections and their formation. 

AlG. Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l’€Empire byzantin (Paris, 1884), 488 refers in passing 
to a seal of a curator of Melitene; D.O. 58.106.4365, seal of Myron, spatharokandidatos, Judge of 
the Hippodrome and of Melitene, and Great Curator (either an absentee judge who holds the 
post of Great Curator at Constantinople, or a judge resident in Melitene who combines his 
administrative and judicial functions with that of running the local imperial estate and whose 
title has been upgraded [temporarily?] to that of a great curator); D.O. 47.2.1066, seal of John 
Chrysoberges, spatharokandidatos, kankellarios of the Genikon, judge, Curator of Melitene. 
The seal of Myron —on one interpretation—provides a scrap of prima facie evidence in favour 
of Oikonomides’ view about the higher management structure. 

42Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 69-70. J.-C. Cheynet, C. Morrisson, W. Seibt, Les sceaux byzantins 
de la Collection Henri Seyrig (Paris, 1991), no. 186 (p. 133), seal of Theodore, protospatharios 
(of the Chrysotriklinos) and Curator of Mesopotamia (first-second third of eleventh century); 
D.O. 47.2.105, seal of hypatos (of the Chrysotriklinos), chartoularios, Curator of Mesopotamia; 
G. Zacos, J.W. Nesbitt, Byzantine Lead Seals II (Berne, 1984), no. 398 (p. 224), Christopher, 
Episkeptites of Mesopotamia (no date suggested). 
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Hauzizion, clearly a geographically dispersed estate since it extended from 
Derzine in the upper Euphrates valley to the fortress of Hauzizion on the 
north-west flank of the Bingöl Dag—its establishment must postdate the 
capture of the easternmost point, Hauzizion, in 940 (one seal);?? Artze, some 
55 km. east of Theodosiopolis in the district of Basean, probably annexed at 
the time of the capitulation of Theodosiopolis in 949 (one seal);#* Manzikert 
and Inner Iberia, a second ramified estate spread across the swathe of territory 
ceded by Basil II to the Curopalate David in 979 and recovered under the 
terms of the latter’s will in 1000 (one seal);* Tarsos, the second great jihad-city 
of the Arab marchlands, which finally capitulated in 965 (five seals);#6 
Antioch which was annexed four years later and formed the greatest prize 
captured by Byzantium in the course of its tenth century advance (six seals);?7 
Artaka, to be identified with Artach 40 km. east of Antioch which was 
captured in 966 (one, possibly two seals);?8 and finally Cyprus, conquered in 
965 (two seals).9 Many of these curators include an imperial rank in their 


43Fogg 1733, seal of Basil Alop. ..kos, imperial notary and Great Curator of Derzine, 
Rachais (Ὁ) and Chauzizion. Oikonomides, ‘Frontiere orientale‘, 287 (Derzene), 293 
(Chavzizin). I have been unable to locate Rachais; the editors of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Catalogue now prefer the reading Rachab, likewise unlocated. 

440) Ο. 58.106.4959, seal of Constantine, chartoularios and imperial Curator of Artze. 
Oikonomides, ‘Frontiere orientale’, 293. 

45D.O. 58.106.5502, seal of Michael Kataphloros, imperial Curator of Manzekiert and 
Inner Iberia. Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 150-157. 

46Qikonomides, ‘Frontiere orientale’, 288. K.M. Konstantopoulos, Βυζαντιακὰ 
μολυβδόβουλλα τοῦ ἐν ᾿Αθηναῖς ἐθνικοῦ νομισματικοῦ μουσείου (Athens, 1917), no.147a (p. 293), 
868] of ...rites of Seleukeia and Great Curator of Tarsos (no date suggested); D.O. 47.2.183, seal 
of Andreas, spatharokandidatos, pistikos, imperial notary ton Oxeon and Curator of Tarsos; 
D.O. 47.2.163, seal of Nikephoros, chartoularios, Curator of Tarsos; D.O. 47.2.152, seal of John 
Helladikos, vestes, Judge of the Velon and Seleukeia, Curator of Tarsos; Studies in Byzantine 
Sigillography, III, ed. N. Oikonomides (Washington, D.C., 1993), 192 (from catalogue of Lanz 
[Munich], sale 60 [June 1992]), seal of Euthymios, exaktor, Judge of the Hippodrome and 
Seleukeia, Curator and Anagrapheus of Tarsos. 

47 Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 93-94. Zacos-Nesbitt, Byzantine Lead Seals, no.527 (p. 274), seal 
of John, spatharokandidatos and Curator of Antioch (no date suggested); D.O. 55.1.2430-2, 
three seals of John, spatharokandidatos and Curator of Antioch; D.O. 55.1.3266, seal of John 
Rhomaios, spatharokandidatos, protonotarios and Curator of Antioch; D.O. 55.1.2748, seal of 
Constantine, imperial protospatharios (of the Chrysotriklinos) and Curator of Antioch. 

48Qjikonomides, ‘Frontiere orientale‘, 289. Konstantopoulos, Βυζαντιακὰ μολυβδόβουλλα, 
no.381d (p. 321), seal of Nicholas, Curator of Artaka (no date suggested). Another seal, from 
Silistra (published by Iordanov), may have belonged to an official connected with this 
Curatoria, according to the decipherment of the last word conjectured by Oikonomides, Studies 
(2), Jrantine Sigillography, III, 154: John, imperial notary of the Great Curatoria of Artach 
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titulature, normally that of spatharokandidatos.50 Many combine the post 
with another appointment: there are several judges, a protonotarios, several 
chartoularioi, a notary and a kankellarios. 

As has already been noted, only one episkeptites is attested with the 
same territorial designation as a curator (for Mesopotamia), but there are a 
number of others associated with areas on the eastern fringes of Anatolia 
which had been secured by Byzantium by the late ninth or early tenth 
century:°! Seleukeia (represented by four seals),?? Podantos (one seal),°? 
Dekapolis (on the conjectural reading of one seal),’* Tephrike (one seal),S5 
Rodantos (or Podantos) together with Abara (one seal),6 and finally Arabissos 
(the only known episkeptites was a relative of Kekaumenos, a certain John 
Maios, a wealthy former strategos).?’ This evidence, albeit patchy, suggests 
that a general reform of the management structure of imperial estates was 
initiated at the time of Melitene’s annexation. Whereas hitherto land 
acquired by the crown had had one tier of management, being placed under 
the control of episkeptitai directly accountable to the centre (presumably 
because the estates were relatively small), a two-tier structure was now 
introduced, with curators appointed as senior mangagers to run the large 
agglomerations taken over as important emirates and major cities were 
absorbed into the empire.°® An incidental reference, in Nikephoros Phokas’ 


49Oikonomides, Listes de pres&ance, 353-354. D.O. 58.106.4730, seal of Nicholas (?) ho tou 
Barbarou, Curator of Cyprus; D.O. 58.106.4486, seal of John, imperial Curator of Cyprus. 

S0Three hold higher ranks, Curators of Mesopotamia and Antioch (protospatharioi, n.42 
and 47 above) and a Curator of Tarsos (vestes, n.46 above). 

SlHonigmann, Ostgrenze, 55-72. 

92Schlumberger, Sigillographie, 271, seal of Demetrios, protospatharios and imperial 
Episkeptites of Seleukeia (tenth-eleventh centuries); V. Laurent, La Collection C. Orghidan, 
Bibliothöque Byzantine, Documents 1 (Paris, 1952), no.232 (p. 125), seal of Theodore, 
Episkeptites of Seleukeia (eleventh century); Zacos-Nesbitt, Byzantine Lead Seals, no.729 (p. 
344-345), seal of Episkeptites of Seleukeia (no date suggested), and no.899 (p. 406), seal of 
Theodore, kouboukleisios, Episkeptites of Seleukeia (first half of tenth century). 

53Schlumberger, Sigillographie, 315, seal of Epiphanios Ka-, imperial Episkeptites of 
Podantos. 

SAFogg 3072, seal of (indecipherable name), Episkeptites (?) of Dekapolis (7). 

SSFogg 3694, seal of David, imperial spatharokandidatos, and Episkeptites of Tephrike. 

S6Fogg 1867, seal of Damian, kouboukleisios, Episkeptites of the imperial ktemata of 
‚odantos and Abara. 

57 Cecaumenus, Strategicon, ch. 95 (p. 39-40). 

>8]t should not be assumed that episkeptitai whose estates lay on the eastern margins of 
Anatolia necessarily ranked below the curators in post further east. This is evidently not so in 
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legislation about military holdings abandoned by Armenian soldiers, to the 
possibility that they might have been granted to the imperial monastery of 
Lakape (by which the Myrelaion complex and its landholdings is meant) or to 
"any curatoriae’ (in the plural) proves that the new structure was in place and 
that more than one curatoria had been established in the east by the end of 
the 9605.5? 

It is intriguing to note that there is no evidence as yet’ of the 
establishment of imperial estates on the Melitene model in any of the 
important Armenian principalities annexed in the second half of the tenth 
century and the first half of the eleventh. This is weaker than most 
arguments from silence, since a considerable body of sigillographic material 
awaits publication, but it may be concluded, provisionally and hesitantly, that 
a different policy was adopted in the negotiations, themselves subject to 
much less coercion, which were conducted with the leading princely houses 
of Taron, Vaspurakan and Ani. It may be that these princes were allowed to 
retain their personal property when they surrendered their ancestral powers 
to Byzantium, or, more probably, that the Byzantine authorities, anxious to 
avoid giving offence to the leading elements who remained behind and the 
population at large, refrained from flaunting their presence and allowed 
ownership of former princely lands to devolve from the princely house to the 
next level of holders, whether greater or lesser nobles or conceivably peasants. 

The chief objective of the policy of appropriating all vacant land in the 
annexed emirates to the crown (as also of that of sustaining the social order in 
the annexed Armenian principalities) was to keep out the predatory magnates 
of eastern and central Anatolia, to pen them into the areas where they had 
already established local hegemony.60 For the outcome of the crown’s slow- 
moving battle against the ‘powerful’ would in large measure depend on its 
success in preventing the greatest magnate families from adding substantially 
to their wealth and, yet more important, from gaining a range of new vantage 


the case of Demetrios Episkeptites of Seleukeia who had the title of protospatharios (n.52 
above). 

9Jus Graeco-Romanum, Novellae, ΠΙ.18.1, Ρ. 247-248. 

60Cf. ΜΕ. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c.300-1450 (Cambridge, 
1985), 103-104 (followed by Harvey, Economic Expansion, 41 and 45). Cheynet, Pouvoir et 
contestations, 235 also notes the phenomenon, observing that the direction of magnate 
movement (involving Armenian princes and their entourages) was from east to west rather than 
vice versa (on which see below). 
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points in the borderlands from which to exercise influence and build up new 
extensions to already formidable clientages. The objective seems to have been 
achieved, since even Bardas Skleros, the most successful member of a family 
with long-standing connections in the central borderlands, had to rely on a 
disparate and brittle coalition, centering on Hanzit, Melitene and Antioch, 
when he launched his bid for the throne in 976, and he had to keep up the 
momentum of his advance if he was to retain his allies’ support.6! The only 
two families, the Bourtzai and Dalassenoi, who succeeded in gaining 
influence in the region of Antioch, did so mainly through tenure of the ducal 
command.62 The only really successful individual predator in the 
borderlands was the chamberlain Basil, but his is a case which argues for 
rather than against the efficacy of the policy. For he was in effect harnessing 
the powers of the crown to serve a project of his own, the creation of a large 
landed endowment for the monastery which he had founded. It is indeed 
possible that he appropriated for it, inter alia, the imperial episkepsis of 
Podantos, which had probably existed for a century or so, and vacant land in 
the vicinity of Anabarze (captured in 964) which would otherwise have 
formed a new curatoria.63 

The landholding of the crown and its income grew with the 
foundation of each new curatoria in the east. The gap between its own 
resources and that of the greatest established magnate families grew steadily 
wider. If it is impossible to estimate the accumulated total of the annual 
rental income of the main concentration of imperial estates in Late Antiquity 
(in Cappadocia),6% there is no hope whatsoever of putting a figure on the 
additional revenue generated in the east in the tenth and the first half of the 
eleventh century when the sources are so much poorer. But a rough order of 
magnitude can be established on the basis of the sum of sixty pounds which, it 
appears, Kekaumenos’ cousin, the ex-strategos John Maios, owed when his 


6lW. Seibt, Die Skleroi (Vienna, 1976), 36-48. 

62Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 225-226. 

63The conjecture is Hendy’s, in Byzantine Monetary Economy, 104-106. John Tzimiskes 
observed Basil’s estates, with the utmost suspicion, it is reported, as he returned home from the 
Campaign of 975. The locations of two are given by Scylitzes, the names probably of the same 
two by Leo Diaconus. Both authors repeat the charge which they found in their common source, 
that Basil then engineered the emperor’s death (Scylitzes, 311.93-312.16; Leo Diaconus, 
Historiae, CSHB, (Bonn, 1828], 176.14-24). Basil’s foundation: Psellus, Chronographia, 1.20.11- 
22 (I, p. 13). Anabarze: Oikonomides, ‘Frontiere orientale’, 289. . 

64M. Kaplan, ‘Les grands proprietaires de Cappadoce’, 132-134. 
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appointment as manager of the episkepsis of Arabissos came to an end. It is 
clear that the rental of an episkepsis was measured in tens of pounds per 
annum, since a few years at most passed between the occasion when 
Kekaumenos’ father urged John Maios, already a very rich man, not to take 
on the episkepsis and the visit to Constantinople some time later when he 
discovered that he had been ruined and found him imprisoned in a dark 
chamber of the Orphanotropheion of St. Paul.6° But the value of the new 
estates went well beyond the large sums of money which they brought in. For 
they formed a series of vital imperial bridgeheads in the annexed territories, 
from which imperial influence could be exercised over the surrounding 
localities and their established elites. The crown, not its Anatolian magnate 
rivals, was able to exploit landholdings in the annexed territories as bases for 
local client-management (and for monitoring and counteracting, if need be, 
the activities of local leaders). That this was a vital part of the functions of a 
curator in the east cannot be proved for lack of evidence, but such activity can 
be demonstrated in the case of an imperial estate manager, presumably an 
episkeptites, whose estate, surely long-established, lay far to the west, in the 
vicinity of Mount Latros in the Aegean coastlands. He went so far as to recruit 
a private militia in the mid tenth century, to protect the neighbouring 
peasantry from the depredations of the 'powerful’ of the locality.66 

Finally, the new imperial estates were valuable capital assets which 
could be exploited in another way to further the interests of the crown. For 
they were disposable assets. The historian of Byzantium, accustomed to a 
ramified and effective apparatus of government, to the crucial role of 
government service in raising up individuals and families to high status, to 
the role of cash as the lubricant of bureaucratic and economic life, may slip 
into the error of supposing that land-grants played little or no part in the 
crown’s management of its subjects, in marked contrast to the contemporary 
West where a steady, directed flow of royal lands into favoured hands was 
essential to the maintainance of royal authority. This would be a grave error. 
Sale or grant of imperial land was not unusual in Byzantium as is shown by 
titulus 36 of the eleventh-century Peira. This is devoted to cases which might 


65Cecaumenus, Strategicon, ch. 96 (p. 39-40). 


66H. Delehaye, ed., ‘Vita 5. Pauli iunioris in monte Latro’, AB 11 (1892), 138-140. This 
episkeptites, Michael protospatharios, was adjudged to have gone too far. Only the saint’s 
intercession prevented the sentence of death from being carried out. 
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arise after such disposals, the guiding principle being that enunciated by the 
Magister Kosmas (recorded in section 2), namely that the beneficiaries of sales 
or grants from curatorikeia and episkepseis could not be sued, but that any 
claims were to be directed, within a four-year period, against the state.67 

One particular category of beneficiary can be discerned in the east. The 
evidence, meagre as usual, is merely suggestive when taken on its own, but it 
becomes compelling when all the circumstances are taken into account. The 
beneficiaries in question were the Armenian princes who surrendered their 
ancestral domains (their powers and, perhaps, their properties) to the 
emperor between the mid tenth and mid eleventh century. The sources, 
Byzantine and Armenian, make it plain that they were granted elevated titles 
and substantial properties elsewhere generating a large income, in 
compensation for the authorities, rights and revenues which they were 
giving up. The question then arises as to the nature of the properties 
bestowed on them.68 Since they are described as rental-rich, they cannot have 
been void lands, allocated as settlement areas to the princes and their 
followings: for considerable investment would have been required and a 
large workforce would have had to be recruited (or transferred from their 
homeland) before the land would yield income. It is equally unlikely that 
peasant proprietors, let alone ‘powerful’ landholders, suffered mass 
expropriation or were assigned as tenantry to Armenian princely houses, 
since the Byzantine sources breathe not a word about actions of this sort, 
which would, in any case, have been fraught with political danger. It follows 
therefore that the land-grants made to migrant Armenian princely houses 
and their followings drew almost certainly on the immense reserves of crown 
lands which had recently been built up in the east. 

But which lands in particular? And why were the princely families not 
relocated much further away from their homelands, say to the Balkans? The 
answers to these two questions will cast more light on the overall strategy 


67Peira, in Jus Graeco-Romanum, IV, 142-148. 


68The terms in which the grants are reported leave little doubt that landed properties 
were granted. The suggestion of W. Seibt, ‘Die Eingliederung von Vaspurakan in das 
Byzantinische Reich (etwa Anfang 1019 bzw. Anfang 1022)’, Handes Amsorya 92 (1978), 56-57 
that, in the best documented case of the Artsrunis, the grants were an assignment of tax-revenue 
from a number of specified districts, prefiguring later pronoia-grants, should therefore be 
rejected. Such grants would, of course, have held considerably less attraction to Armenian 
Dncely houses, because they were literally insubstantial and could be more easily revoked in 
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whereby the crown sought to contain and subdue its overmighty Anatolian 
magnates. There is no information as to the location of the lands granted to 
the princes of Taron, the brothers Gregory and Bagrat, in 966.°° Rather more 
can be gleaned from the sources about the treatment of the Artsrunis, when 
they agreed to relinquish sovereignty over Vaspurakan and came over in two 
stages to Byzantine territory. The land grant was made at the first stage in 
1018/19, when, according to Seibt’s reconstruction of events, a first party, led 
by David, eldest son of the ruling prince Senekerim, established itself in 
eastern Anatolia. David was given the title of Patrician, appointed governor 
of Cappadocia and granted a range of properties elsewhere, on the north-east 
fringe of the Anatolian plateau. Various places are mentioned by the 
principal sources: the cities of Sebasteia, Larissa and Abara and many other 
properties (Scylitzes); the city of Sebasteia and surrounding districts (Aristakes 
of Lastivert); Sebasteia and all its districts as far as the Euphrates, including 
Tephrike and Egin (inscription on an eleventh century reliquary).?0 These 
accounts should probably be taken to be listing the districts where the 
properties were located rather referring to the assignment of whole 
admininistrative centres. A positive connection with imperial estates can be 
proved in the case of two of the centres mentioned: for Abara and Tephrike 
are known to have given their names to imperial episkepseis.”! Connections 
can also be established in the later (1045) cases of Gregory Pahlavuni, a faithful 
and highly-regarded ally of Byzantium, who handed over his hereditary 
patrimony in return for the title of Magister and ’villages and cities’ in 
Mesopotamia (where there is known to have been an imperial curatoria), and 
the more reluctant migrant, Gagik of Ani, who was initially offered Melitene 
and surrounding districts (site of the first eastern curatoria) but in the event 
received a less attractive grant of rental-rich villages dispersed across three 


69 Des Stephanos von Taron Armenische Geschichte, transl. H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt 
(Leipzig, 1907), 134. 

70Seibt, ‘Eingliederung von Vaspurakan’, 49-66; cf. also G. Dedeyan, ‘L’immigration 
armenienne en Cappadoce au Xle siöcle’, Byz 45 (1975), 63-67, 69, 78-82. Early references to the 
properties granted: Scylitzes, 354.94-355.10; Aristak&s de Lastivert, Röcit des malheurs de la 
nation arm£nienne, transl. M. Canard and H. Berb£rian, Bibliothöque de Byzantion 5 (Brussels, 
1973), 19; epigraphic colophon quoted by Dedeyan, art. cit., 78-79. 

7INotes 55 and 56 above. 
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provinces, Cappadocia, Charsianon and Lykandos (the episkepsis of Arabissos 
was situated in the last of these provinces).72 

This evidence suggests that the crown had devised twin policies for 
countering the power of the overmighty magnates of Anatolia. The first 
involved securing massive additional lands for itself and excluding the 
magnates from the annexed territories. The second involved re-allocating 
some of those lands, those running in a broad belt along the eastern edge of 
the plateau, mainly but not entirely on the west (right) bank of the Euphrates, 
to the grandest ruling houses of Armenia. Princely families, who could trace 
their ancestry into the deep past and who were accustomed to exercising 
power within a turbulent, highly competitive aristocratic society, were 
thereby transplanted to regions immediately adjoining the heartland of the 
Anatolian magnates. The prestige which they had accumulated over 
generations of conflict, internal and external, in Armenia could match that of 
the greatest of the local magnates. They brought with them considerable 
followings (fully documented in the case of the Artsrunis in 1019),73 and were 
well-placed to develop nexuses of allies and clients in the regions where they 
were allocated land. They formed therefore the regional counterbalance so 
needed by the crown to offset the ‘powerful’ of Anatolia. Of course, alliances 
might be struck between individual Armenian and Anatolian families, but 
the cultural divide formed a formidable barrier between the two aristocratic 
worlds. Reinforced by geographical separation, it was likely, in most 
circumstances, to prevent a general coalescence of interests. 

Much of the crown’s success in mastering the magnate problem in the 
late tenth and eleventh centuries was owed to these two conjoined policies. 
The relocation of the Artsrunis, who received the most generous treatment, 
paid a handsome dividend immediately. For, even before the arrival of his 
father and his followers, David Artsruni played an important part in the 
Suppression of the last Phokas rebellion. His reward, the grant of an 
additional tranche of property, confiscated from some of the rebels and 
extending this time into Cappadocia, was evidently intended to cement the 


72 Aristakes, 50-55; Scylitzes, 435.72-437.30. Dedeyan, 'L’immigration armenienne‘, 82-83; 
Felix, Byzanz und die islamische Welt, 154-158. 

73Continuation of Thomas Artsruni, in Thomas Artsruni, History of the House of the 
Artsrunik‘, transl. RW. Thomson (Detroit, 1985), 370-371 has 14,000 men accompany Senek’erim 
in the second stage of the Artsruni transfer (dated by Seibt, ‘Die Eingliederung von 
Vaspurakan’, 58-60 to 1021/22). | 
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hostile alliance of crown and Artsrunis against the Cappadocian magnates.?* 
Thereafter, for the next thirty years or so, the most striking feature of 
Byzantine politics was the assured position of the Macedonian dynasty, 
despite the age and gender of its last representatives. The imperial centre’s 
grip was firm, and no serious challenge was mounted from within Anatolia 
until 1056, despite the steady solidification of aristocratic alliances into 
affinities through intermarriage and the consequent increasing tensile 
strength of regional and inter-regional family nexuses. 

That challenge, when it came, had very little in common with the great 
rebellions faced and surmounted by Basil Π. Its leadership was provided by 
two families, the Doukai and Komnenoi, whose 'estates lay in north-west 
Anatolia. The political standing of both rested rather more on their position 
at court than on their landholdings. Indeed the Komnenoi were a prime 
example of a family which owed its rise to imperial preferment (Basil II had 
the brothers Isaac and John Komnenos brought up at court after the early 
death of their father and then started them off on military careers by enrolling 
them in the Hetaireia guards).?> 

The main.thrust behind the rebellion came from within the court and 
governing circles. The senior generals of Constantine IX Monomachos who 
resented their extrusion under the regime of Michael VI constituted the core 
of the opposition which formed around the Komnenos-Doukas affinity. 
Some belonged to established magnate families, men such as Romanos 
Skleros, Basil Argyros, Michael Bourtzes and Nikephoros Bryennios, leader of 
one of the two principal rival families of Adrianople. Others, such as 
Katakalon Kekaumenos and (possibly) Nikephoros Botaneiates, seem to have 
entered the governing elite more recently, presumably owing their 
advancement, like Isaac Komnenos himself, to imperial favour.’6 The 
rebellion cannot therefore be classified as provincial magnate rising, but 
rather as a reaction on the part of a broad coalition against a regime which 
had displayed a certain crassness in its handling of vested political interests. 
The opposition included other important court figures and the Patriarch 


74 Aristakes, 16-19. Seibt, ‘Die Eingliederung von Vaspurakan’, 59-60 for the general 
location of the additional properties as given by Armenian sources (Kaisareia, Tzamandos and 
Gabadonia [Xawatanik’]) and the ulterior motive of Basil I. 

75Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 216-217, 218-219, 340-341. 

760p. cit., 215-217, 220, 225-226, and 340, n.12. 
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Michael Keroularios who were in Constantinople at the time and proclaimed 
the new emperor in St. Sophia. But of even greater significance was the 
support which the opposition gained from the Armenian princes resettled on 
the eastern fringe of Anatolia and, surely not unconnected with this, the 
rallying to its cause of the troops of Sebasteia and Melitene. These troops 
played a crucial part in the success of the coup, since they enabled the 
opposition to match and defeat the field armies of the east, recruited largely 
from central Anatolia, which remained loyal to Michael Ν] 5 regime.7? 

Isaac Komnenos was brought to power by a political revolution, which 
originated at the centre of the Empire and was executed by a broad coalition of 
interests. Armenian princes and the troops of the eastern extremity of 
Anatolia ranked next in importance to the Komenos-Doukas leadership, with 
its local powerbase far away in the north-west. The chief casualties, apart from 
Michael VI and his supporters at court, were the magnates of eastern 
Anatolia, caught in a pincer-grip by regional nexuses on both flanks. The 
defeat of the troops recruited from their heartland marked the first stage in 
the destruction of their power. The second stage was the civil war after the 
battle of Manzikert, when Romanos IV Diogenes fought to recover his throne 
from the Doukas-Komnenos affinity. The Diogenes family seems to have 
succeeded the Phokades in the leadership of the east Anatolian magnates. 
Romanos’ defeat, suffered in spite of support from the leading Armenian 
general in the east (Chatatourios, Duke of Antioch), sounded the death knell 
of the aristocratic nexus of power so feared by Basil II.78 

The end came soon afterwards, as Seljuk Turks and Turkomans swept 
west over Anatolia, and the representatives of the eastern aristocracy faced a 
difficult future, fending for themselves with what lands they possessed in 
territory still held by the empire and angling for appointments. Within a 
generation or so, only those who had gained the favour of the ruling dynasty, 
were able to maintain their status among the high aristocracy. Those who 
received no land grants from the crown in the Balkans to compensate for 
estates lost in Asia Minor or those, like the Diogenai, who were ready to 


770p. cit., 339-344. 
780. cit., 346-349, 398. 


challenge the new dynasty and its policies, disappeared before long from the 
pages of history.?? 


790. cit., 237-241, 365-367, 369-372; cf. Harvey, Economic Expansion, 69-70, 79. 
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Life at the Byzantine court in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
provided many opportunities for behaviour which was non-conformist in 
terms of prevailing social conventions and sexual mores. A number of 
imperial women at this time had the chance for self-expression and 
fulfillment in the political and social arenas, and made the most of these 
possibilities when circumstances permitted. The men of their families could 
of course look forward to a gradual ascent through important positions 
within the palace hierarchy and military establishment, marriage and 
domesticity with a wife of suitably noble lineage, and, beyond this, the social 
freedom to enjoy a number of appropriate amusements, including extra- 
marital affairs. The expectations of imperial women were obviously equally 
stereotyped but restricted by convention primarily to the domestic domain. 
Nevertheless, examination of the available sources suggests that imperial 
women at this period could enjoy some high degree of social freedom and 
that they, like their husbands, could wield influence not only within the 
family but also at court. Moreover, their involvement in any of these areas 
did not necessarily affect their status and general acceptance within society. 
Historical accounts, and particularly the contemporary descriptions of 
Michael Psellos and Niketas Choniates, in their presentation of the details of 
the imperial lifestyle during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, reveal the 
realities of life as they were perceived at the time and the conventions which 
underpinned them, in accordance with prevailing masculine standards and 
expectations. Interestingly, however, the lifestyle of imperial women hi 
Period whom they portray is no less interesting and often more i ntial 
than that of their male counterparts, and the activities in which ΠΣ engaget 
clearly show that the imperial women of the time possessed/’ a ἐμὲ ἴο 
make the most of the liberty of thought and action which wäs ee of their 
Privileges. 
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Obviously the degree of social freedom and political power enjoyed by 
imperial women depended greatly on individual circumstances, and it would 
be unwise to assume that Zoe Porphyrogenita can be taken as a paradigm for 
all women at court. Zoe’s freedom to choose her second and third husbands, 
and, perhaps, to murder her first as well,! must be considered somewhat 
unusual, like her sister Theodora’s confident wielding of power as sole ruler, 
her capacity as sovereign being lauded by Psellos in a flattering address.2 
Nevertheless, contact with the opposite sex and even choice of partners was 
not simply a privilege allowed to empresses. Though Theodora, both during 
the lifetime of Constantine IX and as sole ruler, was in the habit of frequently 
calling for and consulting Psellos, as was Eudokia Makrembolitissa as regent, 
non-empresses at court, as exemplified by two of Zoe’s sisters-in-law, had 
similar freedom of speech and action. The outspoken Euprepia, younger sister 
of Constantine IX Monomachos, openly associated with Leo Tornikios, and 
wished to marry him, with grave consequences: the match was broken off by 
Constantine and Tornikios’ resulting rebellion in 1047 seriously threatened 
the empire. Euprepia was also outspoken in her advice concerning her 
brother’s mistress Skleraina and disapproved strongly of his handling of 
Boilas’ assassination attempt.? Similar decisiveness of manner and strong- 
mindedness is seen in the descriptions of Pulcheria, sister of Zoe’s first 
husband Romanos III Argyros and one of her brother’s strongest supporters, 
who helped him keep Zoe on a fixed allowance and who refused under any 
circumstances to countenance Zoe’s relationship with Michael the 
Paphlagonian:? both of these imperial ladies, neither of whom were born into 
the imperial family, seem to have been remarkably autocratic in their 
behaviour and liberated in their self-expression. Empress consorts can be seen 
as equally articulate and determined: examples are Aikaterina, wife of Isaac I 
Komnenos, in her attempts to persuade her husband to stay in power, and 


IPsellos, Chron. III, 26, IV, 1-4, VI (Constantine [X), 10-18; Skyl. 390f., 422f.; Zon. XVII, 13- 
14, 20. 

2Psellos, Scripta min. 1, 1-5; but cf. Chron. VI (Theodora), 2f., 15-18. 

3Psellos, Chron. VI (Theodora), 13-14, VII (Eudokia), 6f., VI (Constantine IX), 52, 100: 
to ῦτον (Tornikios) ἐκείνη ἐδεξιοῦτο καὶ φίλτατον εἶχε, καὶ θαμὰ προσωμίλει, 150. Cf. Zon. XVI, 
23; Skyl. 438-442. 

4Psellos, Chron. II, 6: γυνὴ δὲ φρόνημα αἴρουσα καί τι λυσιτελοῦσα τῷ ἀδελφῷ, 21, 23; Zon. 
XVII, 13. 
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who according to Psellos influenced Isaac’s choice of successor;? the 
intellectual Eudokia Makrembolitissa, a lady of determination and character 
both in her policies as regent and in her choice of a second husband, for 
despite her promise not to remarry she selected a consort entirely suited to 
cope with the problems facing the empire;® and Maria of Alania, who in order 
to achieve power for her young son adopted Alexios Komnenos and 
supported his military coup d’&tat against her husband Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates, and who even in later life seemed to have a taste for political 
intrigue, as well as being perhaps the first imperial woman under the 
Komnenoi to patronise her own literary circle.? 

This taste for power and political involvement is seen at its best in the 
women who married or were born into the family of the Komnenoi: Eirene 
Doukaina, Alexios’ wife, being a prime example, even Anna being unable to 
disguise entirely her mother’s political influence and power,® while Eirene’s 
mother-in-law the ambitious and efficient Anna Dalassena was in many ways 
the decisive factor in the Komnenian rise to power and for a time de facto 
ruler.? Nor was social and political freedom for women under the Komnenoi 
restricted only to empress consorts and dowagers. Komnenian princesses, as 


SPsellos, Chron. VII (Isaac Komnenos), 79-83; cf. K.N. Sathas, Mesaionike Bibliotheke 
(Athens etc., 1872-1894, repr. Hildesheim, 1972), V, 356-358 (no. 112). 

6Psellos, Chron. VII (Constantine X), 6, 27: σωφρονεστάτῃ τε τῶν καθ’ ἑαυτὴν νομιζομένῃ 
τἀνδρὶ καὶ παιδοτροφῆσαι ἀκριβεστάτῃ, VII (Eudokia), 1-5; Zon. XVII, 9-10; Attal. 92, 99-101, 
304; cf. Sathas, MB, V, 284 (no. 53), 347, 377 (no. 104, 132); P. Gautier, ‘Quelques lettres de 
Psellos inedites ou dejä edit6es’, REB 44 (1986), 192-194 (no. 35); N. Oikonomides, "Le serment de 
l’imperatrice Eudocie (1065): un Episode de l’histoire dynastique de Byzance’, REB 21 (1963), 
101-128. 

7An. Komn. IH, 1-3, III, 1-2, IX, 8, 2; Zon. XVII, 21; and, for Maria’s marriage to 
Botaneiates, while Michael VII was still alive, Zon. XVII, 19: μοιχεία γὰρ ἦν ἀπηρυθριασμένη 
τὸ τολμηθέν; An. Komn. III, 2, 6; Bryen. II, 25; Theophylact, Institutio Regia, VI-XII, ΡΟ 126, 
col. 257-65. See B. Leib, ‘Nic&phore III Botaniates (1078-1081) et Marie d’Alanie’, Actes du Vle 
Congres Internationale d’ Etudes Byzantines (1948) (Paris, 1950), 129-140; D. Polemis, The 
Doukai: A Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography (London, 1968), 62f.; M. Mullett, ‘The 
“Disgrace” of the Ex-Basilissa Maria’, BSI 45 (1984), 202-11; eadem, ‘Aristocracy and 
Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, in The Byzantine Aristocracy 
IX to XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold (Oxford, 1984), 173-201. 

®Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. J.A. van Dieten (Berlin, 1975), 5-8, but cf. 12; Zon. XVIIL, 
24-29; An. Komn. XII, 3, 2-3, 6, 9, XIL, 6, 6. For an idealised view, see ibid. III, 3, 5-4; 
Theophylact, Oratio in Alexium Comnenum, PG 126, col. 301. For Eirene’s typikon for the 
convent of Kecharitomene, see ΡΟ 127, col. 985-1127, esp. 1008-1012, 1108-1013, and for her role, 
while there, as literary patron of a ‘theatron’ or literary circle, see Mullett, “Aristocracy and 
Patronage’, 175-79. 

?An. Komn. II, 5, 1-9, II, 6-7; Bryen. I, 46, 22; cf. Theophylact, Oratio, col. 301f.; Zon. 
XVII, 21, 24; Lemerle, Cing tudes, 263, 2974. 
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exemplified by Anna and her sisters, hardly had a sheltered life, and Anna 
was herself involved in one bid at power against her brother, as punishment 
for which she was to spend the rest of her life in a convent.!® Her niece, 
Maria, the eldest of Manuel Komnenos’ four sisters and wife of the Caesar 
John Roger, foiled her husband’s attempt at a coup against her brother in 
1143, and this determination was matched by two other Marias in the 
following generation, both of whom played a major role in Andronikos 
Komnenos’ rise to power in 1181. The first of these was Maria, Andronikos’ 
daughter by his first wife, a resourceful lady who had helped him to escape 
from prison with the help of duplicate keys in 1164, while Maria herself was 
equally as skilled at escaping as her father.!! The second was Maria Kaisarissa, 
only daughter of Manuel Komnenos, who personally instigated a full-scale 
popular rebellion against her step-mother and the hated protosevastos, who 
was very heavily responsible for inciting Andronikos to take over power, and 
whose murder at. the hands of this new emperor showed that he considered 
her a force to be reckoned with.12 

Even ladies who married into the imperial family, but lost out on the 
chance to become empress, like Manuel’s sister-in-law Eirene ’the 
sevastokratorissa’, could possess political ambitions and conduct long-lasting 
feuds with the establishment,!3 while women outside the imperial family, 
like Isaac II Angelos’ mother Euphrosyne Kastamonitissa, could display both 
physical courage and moral stamina in the most unpromising of 
circumstances.!? Indeed, the end of the period under discussion saw the 
apotheosis of the political female with the reign of the Byzantine-born 


10An. Komn., XI, 6, 6-7, XIV, 7, 4-5, XV, 11, 3; Choniates, 4-8, 10f.; Zon. XVIIL, 26, 28-29; cf. 
R. Browning, ‘An Unpublished Funeral Oration on Anna Comnena’, PCPS 188, n.s. 8 (1962), 1-12; 
Lynda Garland, “The Life and Ideology of Byzantine Women: A Further Note on Conventions of 
Behaviour and Social Reality as Reflected in Eleventh and Twelfth Century Historical 
Sources’, Byz 58 (1988), 373f., 381-383. 

Kinn. IL, 4; Eust. Thess. Capture, 24: ἔοικε γὰρ ἣ φύσις φιλοτιμήσασθαι καὶ αὐτῇ τέχνην τοῦ 
φεύγειν, καθάπερ καὶ τῷ πατρί; Choniates, 107, 243; Kinn. V, 11. 

l2Eust. Thess. Capture, 15-20; Choniates, 230-242, 259. 

l3See ΕΜ. Jeffreys, "Western Infiltration of the Byzantine Aristocracy: Some Suggestions’, 
in Byzantine Aristocracy, 204-210; Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and Patronage’, 178-181; W. 
Hörandner, Theodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974), 406-433 (no. XLIV- 
XLVD); A. Kazhdan, 5. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries (Cambridge, 1984), 102f. 

l4Choniates, Historia, 282f.; cf. W. Regel, Fontes rerum byzantinarum (St. Petersburg, 1892- 
1917, repr. Leipzig, 1982), XVIIL, 300-304. 
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commoner Euphrosyne, and Choniates makes clear the fact that she, and not 
her husband Alexios III Angelos, held the reins of government and expected 
full imperial honours and deference. Still worse, the emperor, though 
pleased with an excuse to banish her temporarily, was fully aware of all her 
activities and unable to prevent her control of matters of state.!° 

Accordingly, those women who happened to be in the right place at the 
right time, whether they had been born or were lucky enough to have 
married into the imperial family, could frequentiy make their own 
opportunities for involvement in politics. Moreover, the role played by such 
women within the domestic circle was assuredly not one of submission. The 
freedom of action possible to imperial ladies within (as well as outside of) 
their families is hinted at by historians, reports of marital discord being not 
uncommon. Eirene Doukaina, Anna’s ‘perfect empress’, had the reputation of 
being a nagger,16 and Anna Komnene herself is recorded as forcing her 
husband against his will to attempt the throne, while the husband of her 
younger sister Eudokia was forbidden the palace for not treating his wife in a 
manner befitting a princess.17 Maria, daughter of Andronikos I Komnenos, 
managed to rid herself of her husband Theodore Synadenos shortly after 
marriage, though Eustathios does not explain whether this was by separation 
or through some more terminal agency,!8® while such was the impotence of 
Alexios III Angelos in the face of Euphrosyne that he was forced to banish her 
to resume control of the empire.19 Devoted wives, in conventional terms, 
like Maria, daughter of Manuel’s brother Alexios and wife of Alexios Axouch, 
and Eirene, daughter of Andronikos Komnenos and wife of Manuel’s 
illegitimate son, are described in a few historical accounts,20 but in general it 
is the women of determination who appear in historical sources. While these 
naturally would have had more entertainment value for readers than their 
decorous counterparts, it is clear that in many cases within the imperial 


15Choniates, 455-457, 460f., 484-489, 519-520; Polemis, Doukai, 131. 

16Choniates, 5-7; Zon. XVII, 24, 26, 28-29. 

17See Choniates, 10f. for Anna; Zon. XVII, 22 for Eudokia. 

18 Eust. Thess., Capture 24: ἣ τὸν Συναδηνὸν Θεόδωρον ὕστερον εἰς ἄνδρα λαβοῦσα καὶ ταχὺ 
ἀποβαλοῦσα οὐ καθ’ εἱρμόν. 

19Choniates, 484-489. 

20Choniates, 144f., 309; cf. Cecaumeni Strategicon et incerti scriptoris de officiis regiis 

libellus, ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt (St. Petersburg, 1896; repr. 1965), 56 for a wife’s 
Pfoper grief for her first husband. 
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family wives were the figure of importance within the domestic circle, as well 
as also potentially possessing influence in matters outside of the family. 
Imperial women, even if unmarried or widowed, had a great deal of 
social freedom including the ability to interfere in political issues, this 
freedom automatically including opportunities for contact with the opposite 
sex. This contact could be productive of the chance for sexual as well as social 
freedom of action. Men of the imperial family at this period had plentiful 
opportunities in their personal lives for transgressing the guidelines laid 
down by conventional morality, such as those prescribed by the twelfth 
century canonist Theodore Balsamon,?! and in the accounts of historians 
mistresses and extra-marital affairs are treated as quite a normal occurrence. 
So usual was it for men of the imperial family to indulge in irregular 
liaisons that only those emperors who overindulged in these, or those who 
indulged not at all, attracted comment, and Michael the Paphlagonian (after 
his marriage to Zoe), Isaac I Komnenos, Michael VII Doukas, and John II 
Komnenos (who reformed, at least for a time, the morals of the Byzantine 
court) are seen as remarkable characters by virtue of their continence.22 Such 
social trends are also clearly reflected in the literary tastes of the period, for 
example in the epic-romance of Digenes Akrites and his amorous 
adventures as well as in the sexual innuendo which pervades the poems of 
"Manganeios’ Prodromos written for the entertainment of the court.2? That 
an incoming ruler had perforce to clear the court of much that was 
undesirable may well have been a topos: yet Anna Komnene’s account 
suggests that social reform was sometimes needed, and Anna Dalassena’s 
imposition of disciplined restraint and decorum at court (according to her 
granddaughter), like the rigid standards imposed by her grandson John II, 
appear to have created a style of life that was unusual rather than expected.?? 
Indeed, references in historical accounts to mistresses and illegitimate 
children suggest that it was expected that emperors indulge in much 


21See, for example, Balsamon, Canones, ΡΟ 137, col. 697-708, 775-780, 808-813, 853-861, 
1167-1173, 1377-1380, 1412; PG 138, col. 607-612, 621-625, 659-676. 

22Psellos, Chron. IV, 7, 17, VII (Michael VII), 3; Zon. XVIIL, 7 (app. crit.); Choniates, 46-47 
(John II), ibid., 597 (Baldwin I). 

23p. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine Snobbery’, in Byzantine Aristocracy, 68-69; M. Alexiou, ‘The 
Poverty of Ecriture and the Craft of Writing: towards a Reappraisal of the Prodromic Poems’, 
BMGS 10 (1986), 16-20, 28-31. 


24An. Komn. III, 8, 1-5; Theophylact, Oratio, col. 301-304; cf. Choniates, 46f. (John II). 
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licentious and hedonistic behaviour, even those like Romanos Argyros who 
ascended the throne at an advanced age.25 It is clear that the existence of 
imperial mistresses and their physical appearance and personal tastes was 
often a matter of public knowledge, as were the inexhaustible wealth and 
honours which could be showered on them. But it has also to be made clear 
that such mistresses could be and often were from the higher echelons of 
society: Skleraina, mistress of Constantine IX was of high aristocratic family, 
and three of the nieces of Manuel I Komnenos, as well as his sister-in-law 
Philippa of Antioch, were the lovers of Manuel or his cousin Andronikos. 
The lack of secrecy involved in these relationships can be seen by the 
prominent part which illegitimate children from such liaisons could play at 
court: most notable among such children was Alexios, son of Manuel I by his 
niece Theodora, who was even given the titles sevastokrator and Caesar, and 
who was to marry his illegitimate cousin Eirene, daughter of Andronikos I 
Komnenos, a match whose acceptability was openly debated at length by the 
clergy since their mothers were first cousins.26 

To what extent, then, did the more fortunate of imperial women, like 
their menfolk, have the freedom to choose husbands—or lovers? Women 
who could have a say in, or attempt to influence, their choice of potential 
marital partners include not only Zoe, but Euprepia, sister of Constantine IX, 
Eudokia Makrembolitissa, Maria of Alania, Marie of Antioch, and perhaps 
Eudokia, daughter of Alexios III.27 Yet others had the opportunity to select 
lovers and freely defy current conventions of female decorum. Significantly 
in this regard, one of the most important aspects of the status of imperial 
women was a great emphasis on their personal appearance and splendid 
paraphernalia. The empress’ role especially was very much a public one, 
consisting primarily of the duty of displaying herself and her regalia to the 
populace and court.28 This emphasis can hardly have failed to foster personal 
self-awareness in imperial women, and one of the most unusual Byzantine 


25Psellos, Chron. II, 17: εἴτε πρὸς ἑτέρους, ὡς ὁ τῶν πολλῶν λόγος, στραφεὶς ἔρωτας. 

26Choniates, 142, 204, 231, 260-262, 309f., 424-426; Kinn. VI, 1; V. Grumel, Les regestes des 
actes du patriarcat de Constantinople III: les regestes de 1043 ἃ 1206 (Chalcedon, 1947), no. 1162. 

27 Eor Eudokia, see Choniates, 571; cf. ibid., 95 for Constantine Angelos and Theodora, 
daughter of Alexios L 

2856 Lynda Garland, ‘Byzantine Imperial Women and their Public Image from Zoe 
an Phytogenita to Euphrosyne Kamaterissa Doukaina (1028-1203), Byzantion 64 (1994), 19-39 

-313. 
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brides of this period was Bertha-Eirene of Sulzbach, first wife of Manuel 
Komnenos whom he married in 1146 after a delay of three years. Both 
Choniates and the generally eulogistic Kinnamos avoid giving a detailed 
physical description of Bertha, emphasising her more solid virtues in place of 
any personal attractions. In a milieu where all empresses were expected to be 
fond of appearance and splendour, with cosmetics and sartorial accessories 
widely and commonly employed to assist them in this aim, Bertha, with her 
contempt for face-powder, eye-liner, rouge and such frivolities, stood out as 
singular among imperial women.2? By behavioural standards of the time her 
attitude towards her appearance was considered to be abnormal, and her 
husband’s extra-marital affairs were almost considered to be condoned by this 
circumstance. 

A number of women took advantage of the opportunity offered by 
their contact with the opposite sex, nor was this conduct necessarily viewed 
with disapprobation. The extent to which imperial women were at liberty to 
contravene established codes of behaviour can be seen not only in the 
activities of the Empress Zoe Porphyrogenita, but by the fact that her affairs 
were accepted by her contemporaries, including both people and church. Her 
affair with Michael the Paphlagonian, which was not her only intrigue 
during Romanos’ lifetime,? was a matter of public knowledge at court, and 
though it shocked some courtiers and her sister-in-law it was ignored by 
Romanos himself, while her conduct is only discreetly criticised by the 
historians in their accounts. In fact, according to Psellos, some people even 
approved, and those who disapproved kept quiet, the relationship having 
almost a legal sanction.?! Even the patriarch, Alexios the Studite, was 
supposedly bribed to agree to her marriage to Michael IV and bowed to 
expediency in allowing Zoe’s third marriage to Constantine Monomachos, 
while her popularity was shown by the fact that she was championed by the 
people on two occasions when her position was thought to be threatened.?? 
Ironically, Constantine’s reign was notable for Zoe’s acceptance of the role 


29 Choniates, 53f.; Kinn. I, 4, V, 1. Cf. Psellos, Chron. VII (Michael VII), 9. 
0psellos, Chron. VI (Constantine IX), 13, 16-18; Skyl. 422f.; Zon. XVII, 20. 


31Psellos, Chron. II, 17-23; Skyl. 390; Zon. XVIL, 13. But cf. Skyl. 397f., where Michael 
considers, ei τήν te βασιλείαν ἀπέρριψε... καὶ τὴν μοιχαλίδα ἀπώσατο, καὶ καθ΄ ἑαυτὸν 
ἀπεκλαίετο τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. 

32Skyl. 390f., 418-421, 434; Psellos, Chron. VI (Constantine IX), 20; V, 25-29; Attal. 13-17. 
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played by his mistress Skleraina,? a lady of aristocratic family and niece of his 
second wife, and while Psellos takes care to label this parenthetically as a 
most reprehensible relationship, he revels in describing in detail 
Constantine’s devotion not only to Skleraina but to the Alan princess after 
Zoe’s death, and the honours, wealth and finery lavished on these 
mistresses.*# 

The Byzantine-born nieces of the emperor Manuel also possessed a 
remarkable degree of sexual freedom according to Choniates. The pleasure- 
loving Manuel I is shown as living openly with his arrogant niece Theodora, 
daughter of his brother Andronikos, who was just one of his mistresses,35 
while his cousin, Andronikos Komnenos enjoyed several long-standing 
liaisons, with Eudokia, who was Theodora’s widowed sister,3?6 and their 
cousin Theodora, daughter of Manuel’s brother Isaac, as well as with 
Manuel’s sister-in-law, Philippa of Antioch.37 It is significant that these 
princesses were still socially accepted and able to marry well, imperial nieces 
being important diplomatic pawns and transmitters of rank and lineage:?® 
Manuel’s mistress, presumably at the end of the affair, in 1148  married 
Heinrich Jasomirgott, the nephew of Conrad III of Germany, and Eudokia in 
1164-1165 the general Michael Gabras.?? It is interesting to note that not only 
empresses had opportunities for such unconventional behaviour, and that 
irregular liaisons need not affect the social standing of princesses or their 
marriageability. 


33psellos, Chron. VI (Constantine [X), 50-61; cf. Zon. XVII, 21; F. Dölger, Regesten der 
Kaiserurkunden des oströmischen Reiches von 565-1453: 2 (1025-1204) (Munich, 1925), no. 854, 4, 
for Constantine’s letter to Skleraina on his accession. 

34Psellos, Chron. VI (Constantine IX), 145, 151-154; idem, Scripta min. I, 190-205. 

35Choniates, 54, 104, 204; cf. Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Historiens Grecs (Paris, 
1875-1881), II, 746f. 

36Choniates, 104f., 132. 

37Kinn. VL 1; Choniates, 138-142, 226, 260; for his amours as ruler, see Choniates, 321f., 347 
(for the prostitute Maraptike); William of Tyre, Recueil des historiens des Croisades, 
Historiens occidentaux (Paris, 1844-95), I (2), XX, 2, XXI, 13; Robert of Clari, La conque&te de 
Constantinople, XX-XXI, ed. P. Lauer (Paris, 1924), 19-22; C. Diehl, ‘Les romanesques aventures 
d’Andronic Comn?ne’, in id., Figures byzantines (Paris, 1906, repr. 1948), II, 86-133. 

See, for example, Codex Marcianus 524 (henceforth Codex Marc.), ed. Sp. Lambros, NE 8 
(1911), 161-163 (no. 272); Hörandner, Prodromos, 265-70 (no. XIH-XIV). 

39Kinn. V, 12; VI, 4; RHC Grecs, II, 772, 768f.; P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I 
Komnenos 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 52 (Theodora); Choniates, 132, cf. 104; Kinn. V, 8, cf. 
VI, 3; RHC Grecs, II, 770f., 1. 233-239 (Eudokia). 
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In the late twelfth century two empresses were reputed to be engaged 
in love affairs with courtiers, in the first case with tragic results. Marie of 
Antioch, regent for her son Alexios Il, was attacked by public scandal asserting 
her involvement with the protosevastos, her chief minister and Manuel’s 
nephew, and after a rebellion by her step-daughter Maria Kaisarissa and great 
popular hostility to the regime, specifically towards Marie herself, 
Andronikos seized power and was able to have the profosevastos blinded and 
Marie imprisoned and strangled.* While Euphrosyne’s status and life was at 
risk through charges of adultery a decade later, Choniates makes clear that the 
charges were false. Nevertheless, they resulted in Euphrosyne being 
temporarily stripped of power by Alexios III and exiled for six months, after 
which popular pressure forced her recall.*! While the accusation was without 
doubt trumped up, it is significant that the empress should have been 
considered at liberty to commit adultery, and the very fact of the attacks on 
Marie and Euphrosyne proves that such liaisons were considered feasible as 
part of the palace lifestyle. 

Whenever criticism of such liaisons can be noted in historical 
accounts, it tends to stem from the ostentation of the relationships rather 
than the affairs themselves. When indulged in by the men of the imperial 
family they were clearly an accepted part of imperial life, though even here a 
certain amount of discretion was expected to be observed: Psellos criticizes 
Constantine Monomachos not so much for his affairs as for the notoriety and 
extravagance of his conduct, particularly with the Alan princess.?2 A greater 
degree of discretion was expected from imperial women, and Zoe, for 
example, was considered by Psellos and Skylitzes to have displayed total 
disregard for conventional standards of female delicacy and decency.?? 
Manuel Komnenos’ affair with Theodora was rendered far more heinous in 
Choniates’ eyes by the fact she had her own court, imperial honours and a 
retinue equal to that of Bertha, while the openness of Andronikos’ affair with 
Eudokia so infuriated her relatives that they attempted to assassinate him on 


40Choniates, 224f., 229-235, 267-269; Eust. Thess. Capture, 14, 19-20, 24, 28, 31, 35. 
#lChoniates, 484489, cf. 519-520. Compare Stephen I Nemanja’s treatment of Euphrosyne’s 
youngest daughter, Eudokia, after a charge of adultery, ibid., 531. 
42See Psellos, Chron. VI (Constantine IX), 50-51, 152-153; Zon. XVIL, 21, 28. 
43Psellos, Chron. II, 19-20, 23; Skyl. 390: πρὸς τοῦτον ἣ βασιλὶς ἔρωτα δαιμονιώδη σχοῦσα 
καὶ μανικόν. 
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more than one occasion. Choniates here seems to imply that a more discreet 
liaison would have been considerably more acceptable to her family, and 
Andronikos’ defence when accused of such incest that he was only copying 
Manuel did little to conciliate the emperor.** Manuel was equally annoyed 
when Andronikos, who had already infatuated Philippa of Antioch, 
Manuel’s sister-in-law, when he deserted to Antioch in 1166, then began an 
affair in 1167 with another of Manuel’s nieces, Theodora the widow of 
Baldwin III of Jerusalem, and Manuel urged the authorities to seize him as a 
rebel guilty of incest and blind him. The liaison was remarkable for the fact 
that it lasted more than twelve years until 1180, and produced two 
illegitimate children later prominent at court. Andronikos’ conduct was 
unusual, not because of the affairs themselves, but in their ostentation and 
degree, including the ’high profile’ of the ladies of the imperial house who 
were involved, and Choniates’ strictures, absent in the accounts of Kinnamos 
and Eustathios, highlight the fact that it was the public nature of the affairs 
which was predominantly under criticism. Popular opinion seems, however, 
on Occasion to have viewed imperial women with more severity, especially 
those women in the role of widowed empress-regent. In the case of Marie of 
Antioch, part of the problem was the public perception of the openness with 
which her affair with the protosevastos was conducted. Whatever the truth 
of the matter, it was this ostentation which roused the fury of the populace 
and that of her step-daughter Maria Kaisarissa,#? and it was the scandalous 
nature of the liaison and the fact that it was so widely discussed that 
provoked such an extreme reaction. 

Attitudes towards such affairs must also have been influenced by the 
fact that women were conventionally seen in Byzantium as weak-willed, 
particularly when it came to sex, a concept that contributed to the traditional 
view that their freedom of movement should be restricted. This belief in 
women’s susceptibility was particularly applicable to Zoe, whose remarkable 
Capacity for instant infatuation had been deliberately manipulated by Michael 
the Paphlagonian’s brother John, in his plans to aggrandise the family. Even 
Romanos, her first husband, who understood her nature, thought that it was 
better to allow Zoe one lover to prevent her indulging in a number of affairs, 


4Choniates, 204, 104: ἣ Εὐδοκία ... ἀνοσίως ᾿Ανδρονίκῳ συνήρχετο, οὐ κρύβδην, ἀλλ΄ ἀνέδην. 
%5Choniates, 230: αὕτη γὰρ ἀποκνιγομένη μικροῦ τῷ τὴν πατρῴαν κοίτην ἀνοσίως ὑπὸ τοῦ 
πρωτοσεβαστοῦ ἐρευνᾶσθαι. 
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and Psellos implies that such weakness to sexual temptation was caused at 
least to a degree by the luxurious lifestyle of the palace.*€ Kekaumenos, who 
was outspoken in his views of female frailty, believed that all women were 
weak creatures incapable of withstanding temptation and that close contact 
with the opposite sex would effect a woman’s ruin. He illustrates this by an 
anecdote of a noble and virtuous lady whose prudence was undermined by 
the presence in the household of a handsome youth, visiting on the pretense 
of being a relation.*7 It seems clear that the youth had to pretend to be a 
relative in order to gain access to the lady of the house, and Kinnamos, too, 
seems to imply that.contact with the opposite sex was generally restricted 
within the family, and that this was how Andronikos Komnenos came to be 
on intimate terms with his cousin Theodora.#8 It is perhaps significant that 
the affairs of Manuel and Andronikos Komnenos to a great extent involved 
females of their family, and since under the Komnenoi high rank was 
reserved for the royal family, imperial women would therefore have had 
little contact at court with men apart from their own relatives: perhaps too 
their perception of their own high status would in any case have prevented 
them from consorting with those of lower rank. Most of the women of this 
period who were free to engage in extra-marital affairs did so with their own 
relations: Skleraina, companion of Constantine Monomachos, was the niece 
of his second wife; Maria of Alania had adopted Alexios Komnenos as her 
son; Marie of Antioch’s lover was her chief minister and Manuel’s nephew; 
Manuel’s mistress was his niece; while Andronikos’ liaisons included two 
first cousins once removed and the sister-in-law of his first cousin. 

It is perhaps only to be expected that our sources present a number of 
contradictions: Anna Komnene’s portrait of Eirene Doukaina as a decorous 
and loving wife finds little echo in the accounts of Zonaras and Choniates. 
Bertha-Eirene, whom historians fail to denote as being possessed of physical 
attractions, is described in her funeral oration as united with Manuel in 


‚t6Psellos, Chron. II, 17-19, 23: ἤδει δὲ (Romanos) μάλα ἐρῶσαν ὥσκερ δὴ καὶ σφριγῶσαν 
περὶ τὸ πάθος, cf. 5-6; SkylL 390; Zon. XVII, 13, 20; but cf. Sathas, MB, V, 76 for his daughter’s 
superiority to romantic ideas. 

47 Kekaumenos, Strategikon, 42-44, 51, 55.- 

48Kinn. VI, 1: θαμά τε ἐφοίτα xap’ αὐτὴν ἅτε Euyyevfi καὶ ὁμιλίας τινὰς ἰδιαζούσας 
ἐκοιεῖτο τῇ ἀνθρώπφ; cf. Choniates, 441f. (Isaac Angelos). 
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mutual affection and as the most excellent and beauteous of all empresses,#? 
while in his portrayal of Euphrosyne Choniates even contradicts himself, and 
the lady who in his history is ‘a monstrous evil’ is characterised in his public 
speeches and orations during her reign as surpassing all women in beauty 
and all empresses in virtue and intelligence, while he praises her for her wise 
and active guardianship of the empire.5® 

It is natural that history and rhetoric should present two very different 
perceptions of events and persons. It is however noticeable that in both these 
genres, while social values may differ, women are taken very seriously in 
their public and private roles. In addition, we possess evidence for the 
woman’s point of view. A large number of Byzantine-born imperial women 
commissioned poems on various topics, these works emphasising the 
qualities by which they themselves wished to be distinguished. These 
women’s perception of their role and image is permeated with conventional 
values and standards which doubtless in many cases bear little relation to 
reality, but perceptions can be as valuable a source for social history as the 
realities in which historians purport to deal. Such works, which are too 
numerous to be dealt with here in depth, reflect contemporary female 
priorities, and popular topics include prayers for a husband’s success and safe 
return,?! and epitaphs on a husband’s demise.°2 These works, however, 
overwhelmingly display great pride in the wife’s family background and birth 
(often vis-A-vis that of her husband). Indeed, Byzantine-born imperial 
women generally are shown by professional poets writing of them and their 
families as possessed of all possible (and impossible) virtues, and especially 
that of birth and rank.°? Naturally their own activities such as political 
involvement in the running of the empire or dominance within the family 


Regel, Fontes, I (1-2), 311-330, esp. 314-316; cf. Prodromos’ εἰσιτήριοι on her arrival, 
Hörandner, Prodromos, 320f. (no. XX). 

SOChoniates, Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J.A. van Dieten (Berlin, 1972), 67f., 105f., 112. 

SlCodex Marc., 36, 39 (no. 70, 74); Hörandner, Prodromos, 371-373, 447£. (no. ΧΧΧΙΝ, LIH). 

S2Hörandner, Prodromos, 413-433, 436-439, 489-491, 537-540 (no. XLV-VI, XLVIU-IX, LX, 
LXXV); Nicola Callicle, Carmi, ed. R. Romano (Naples, 1980), 96f. (no. 21), cf. 120f. (no. 35); 
Codex Marc., 154f., 177 (no. 242, 334), cf. 21, 40f. (nos. 52, 75). 

>3For example, Hörandner, Prodromos, 377-388 (no. XXXVII-IX), Anna Komnene; ibid., 
185.188, 383 (no. II, XXXIX), Eirene Doukaina; Kallikles, Carmi, 83-35, 100f. (no. 9, 23), Anna 
Doukaina; Codex Marc. no. 270, 334, Hörandner, 450-455 (no. LIV), Eudokia and Theodora, 
Sisters of Manuel; Codex Marc., 22-28, (no. 56-57), Hörandner, 406-411 (no. XLIV), RHC Grecs, II, 
764-766, 768-772, Eirene ‘the sevastokratorissa‘; cf. P.A.M. Leone, loannes Tzetzes, Epistulae 
(Leipzig, 1972), 77-79 (no. 56). 
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are downplayed, but despite manifold regrets and lamentation on 
widowhood, these women clearly show that in their own view at least they 
were often if not always important and equal partners within marital 
relationships and valued members of their family and society. Indeed these 
works commissioned by themselves and their families confirm the accounts 
of other sources that imperial women, whether of royal or non-royal birth, 
were able to dominate their families, become involved in politics, associate 
with men at court, and project a self-image which enhanced their rank and 
social importance and stressed the central role played by them within the 
family circle. 

Moreover, these preoccupations are confirmed by historians of this 
period, who depict, in unprecedented detail, an intimate, perceptive and 
remarkable account of social and sexual relationships at the Byzantine court 
in a way, which, if not always objective, was certainly intended to appear 
realistic and credible to contemporaries. From this portrayal it is clear that 
imperial women could enjoy a high degree of social freedom and 
importance, even to the extent of occasionally participating in open, long- 
standing and cammitted love-affairs, which did not necessarily affect their 
standing at court or their later marriage prospects. In short Byzantine 
imperial women, as well as possessing a taste for politics and government, 
could choose their associates, and occasionally their husbands, and exercise 
their determination and strong-mindedness in their concern for their 
families and their status. 

Anti-feminism may have been a "fundamental tenet of Byzantine 
thinking’>* prior to contact with western ideas of romance and romantic love 
in the twelfth century, and a survey of these two centuries suggests why, in 
this period at least, such an attitude might have been justified from a 
masculine point of view, given the priorities and activities of a number of 
influential and determined imperial women. This anti-feminist ideology did 
not however have any very apparent effect even on sexual conduct at the 
level of the imperial court, and the ’romantic’ atmosphere which sporadically 
permeated the court in the later twelfth century only highlights the fact that 
women's lifestyle, interests and preoccupations throughout this period had 
always allowed them a considerable degree of latitude of action and 


SAC. Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of the New Rome (London, 1980), 225. 
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expression, even before the flamboyant and incestuous relationships in the 
families of Manuel and Andronikos Komnenos made such unconventional 
behaviour momentarily fashionable. That decisions regarding their own 
lifestyle and priorities were not only possible for imperial women but 
actually expected of them by their contemporaries is clear from the narratives 
of historians such as Psellos and Choniates, and Byzantium in this period 
must have been one of the few medieval societies where women were not 
restricted to the simple choice of being either a mere de famille or a social 
outcast. In fact, while women could hardly expect to rival the liberated 
behaviour allowed of men of their time, the freedom of thought and action 
tacitly possessed by imperial women within family and society was not only 
great but generally viewed without surprise, though depending on 
circumstances it could be regarded sometimes with approval, sometimes 
with outrage, and sometimes with trembling concurrence by their 
contemporaries. 


WINTER IN THE GREAT PALACE: THE PERSISTENCE OF PAGAN 
FESTIVALS IN CHRISTIAN BYZANTIUM' 


EUGENIA BOLOGNESI RECCHI FRANCESCHINI 
Rome 


Every winter, the Palace of Constantinople was the venue of several 
winter festivals: the Gothic Dances were held there on 3 January, when the 
Calendae Januariae were celebrated in the City; and the Brumalia were 
performed both in the Palace and the City, between 24 November and 17 
December. These festivals have, according to Reiske, a common origin in the 
Roman Saturnalia.! 

I shall focus here on the Gothic Dances,2 which, to my knowledge, 
have not been the subject of any specific discussion. The Brumalia 3 which 
also took place in the Palace, have already been discussed at length b; 
Crawford and I shall refer to them only in respect of elements they have in 
common with the Gothic Dances. 

On the archaeological side, I shall look at the nine iron masks (fig. 1), 
which were discovered in the 1930s during the first campaign of the Walker 
Trust excavations in the Great Palace area, and have since then been 
connected with the Gothic Dances in the Palace? 


"The basis of this article, ‘Chapter 83 of the First Book of Ceremonies’, was presented at 
the conference ‘New Constantines: 26th Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 26-30 March 
1992’, held at the University of St. Andrews, St. Andrews, Scotland. I would like to thank 
Professor Vera von Falkenhausen and Christine MacLellan for their patient and constant 
advice during the complete revision of the original text. 

IConstantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, ed. I. Reiske, II, 
Comm. (Bonn, 1830), 705-706. 

2De Cerimoniis, ed. I. Reiske, I (Bonn, 1829), 381-386; II, Comm. (Bonn, 1830), 355-367. All 
references to the text are drawn from Reiske’s edition. See also Le Livre des C£r&monies, ed. A. 
Vogt, II (Paris, 1939, repr. 1967), 182-186, with French transl.; II, Comm. (Paris, 1940), 186-197. 

3].R. Crawford, ‘De Bruma et Brumalibus festis’, BZ 23 (1920), 365-396, with bibliography. 
His study of the origins, history and dedication of the Brumalia in Constantinople remains 
fundamental to all subsequent debate. Cf. Ph. Koukoules, Βυζαντινῶν βίος καὶ πολιτισμός 
(Athens, 1948-57), II/1, 25-29; R. Guilland, "Etudes sur I’'hippodrome de Byzance’, BS 26 (1965), 
23-26; N. Oikonomides, Les listes de pres&ance byzantines des IXe et Xe siöcles (Paris, 1972), 
522, n. 269; F.R. Trombley, ‘Brumalia’, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford, 1991), 1, 

-328. 

AG. Martiny, G. Brett, R.B.K. Stevenson, The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors. First 
Report (Oxford, 1947), 15. 
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THE GOTHIC DANCES: THEIR INSTITUTION, RENEWAL AND ABOLITION 

The only surviving description of the Gothic Dances is Chapter 83 of 
the First Book of Ceremonies. Upon this basis is possible to establish the dates 
for the institution and renewal of the ceremony. Bury examined the Gothic 
Dances together with the miscellaneous ceremonies described in Chapters 74 
to 83 of the First Book, all of them—he says—of high antiquity...; still 
practiced, however, in the tenth century’. Yet, the Gothic Dances appear not 
to have been performed after the end of the ninth century. As noted by 
Guilland, they are not mentioned in the’ Kletorologion of Philotheos, written 
in 899.6 By this date, the Gothic Dances had been abolished. 

An early nucleus and a later revision of Chapter 83 of the First Book of 
Ceremonies are, nonetheless, easily identified. They provide the evidence for 
a tentative dating of the institution of the Gothic Dances to between the late 
fourth and mid-sixth century and of their revival to the second half of the 
ninth century. The early nucleus, as Bury says, contains an exceptional 
‘number of Latin words and formulae’ and has a marked Gothic flavour. The 
use of Latin is indeed a crucial factor in identifying the early texts. Latin titles 
in the ceremonies described by Peter the Patrician in the sixth century are 
largely retained. A case in point is the Empress Ariadne’s retinue—'the two 
rpaınocıtoı, the μάγιστρος, the καστρήσιος, the κυαίστωρ, and all the 
others ”—when she went up to the Hippodrome after Zeno’s death, on the 
occasion of Anastasius’ election in 491. 

In other chapters, particularly in the group of which Chapter 83 is part, 
the acclamations are written in Greek characters, but the words are Latin. 
They were so incomprehensible to both the audience and the singers that 
when the Book of Ceremonies was revised it was necessary to write the Greek 
translation alongside each occurrence. For example, in Chapter 75 of the First 
Book, when the emperors drink a mixture of water and wine (κεράσια) at the 
table of the XIX Couches while the singers acclaim ‘Vivite, Domini 
imperatores, in multos annos’,® a Greek translation follows immediately 
afterwards. 


ΓΕ. 18. Bury, "The Ceremonial Book of Constantine Porphyrogennetos’, EHR 87 (1907), 435. 


6R. Guilland, ‘Etudes sur le Grand Palais de Constantinople. Les XIX Lits’, JÖB 11-12 (1962- 
63), 96, n. 119. 


7Cer. 1.92 (418. 5-10). 
8Cer. 1.75 (371. 8-9). 
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Chapter 83 on the Gothic Dances resolves the language problem of 
comprehension in a different way. Where the Γοτθικὰ, the initial hymn with 
a mixture of Latin and other—possibly Gothic—words, is intoned by the 
dancers (called ’Goths’) and the musicians, the Latin words are written in 
Greek characters, but no translation into Greek is given beside them.? Instead, 
a separate glossary of the words was compiled and added to the end of the 
chapter. This is the only occurrence of a glossary in the Book of Ceremonies 
and was probably added during its revision.10 Although many of these words 
are Latin, some have been identified as Gothic.!! A Gothic derivation might 
be proposed for the words τοὺλ, τοὺλ, cried by the Gothic dancers as they 
entered running and beating their shields before forming two concentric 
circles around the imperial table. The Greek origin was given in the glossary 
at the end of the chapter as tovAöo, meaning ’booty’. The Gothic alternative 
might be ’tulgus’, meaning ’strength’, from the verb ’tulgjam’, ’to 
strengthen’.12 

This brings us to the second fundamental aspect of the early nucleus of 
Chapter 83: a strong Gothic presence in Constantinople at the time of the 
composition of the early nucleus is suggested not only by the Gothic words in 
the text, but also by the express mention of Goths as dancers. That the dancers 
were indeed originally Goths seems to be confirmed by a gloss in the chapter, 
where we are told that the shields used by the dancers were returned to the 
Scholae at the end of the ceremony.!3 In the early centuries, the Scholae were 
the headquarters within the Palace of the imperial bodyguards, the 
Scholarians,! of which the Gothic soldiers formed a strong contingent.!® 
Another gloss tells us that by the time the ceremony was revived, the 
Gothikon was performed by the factions.16 From this we can deduce that the 


ICer. 1. 83 (382. 12-384. 3 ). Four verses were also written directly in Greek (382. 19-383. 2). 

1OCer. I. 83 (384. 14-386.22). 

IlVogt, Livre des Cer&monies, I, Comm., 189-191, with bibliography. 

125, Feist, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der gotischen Sprache (Leiden, 1939), 482 s.v. 

13Cer. 1. 83 (381. 23-24). 

1481 Franck, Scholae Palatinae (Rome, 1969), passim. 

ISR. Guilland, ‘Les quartiers militaires’, BS 17 (1956), 91-95 (=Etudes de topographie de 
Constantinople byzantine [Amsterdam, 1969], I, 29-32), for the location of the Scholae adjacent 


to the Chalke (the main entrance to the Palace) and near the Tribunal (the courtyard between 
the XIX Couches, in the south, and the Scholae in the north). 


16Cer. 1. 83 (381. 22-23). 
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original ceremony was not performed by the factions but possibly by the 
Goths. 

In his commentary to the Book of Ceremonies, Vogt suggests that the 
ceremony originated in the sixth century, because Gothic dress and customs 
became widespread in Constantinople after the Gothic wars.’7 In an article on 
the history of the Varangian regiments in the Byzantine army, Benedickz 
favours a dating to the second half of the fourth century, some time during 
the reigns of Valens (375-378) and Theodosius I (379-395), on the basis of the 
presence of Gothic soldiers in their armies.!8 Vogt sees the Gothic Dances as a 
theatrical representation of barbarian customs, an evocation of the defeat of 
the Goths, a dance of humiliation for the amusement of the imperial guests, 
while Benedickz offers a very different hypothesis: the Gothic Dances are an 
indication that Gothic customs were accepted and integrated with Latin 
customs at the Palace banquets, which were also attended by Gothic leaders. 

In my view, it is more probable that the Gothic Dances were introduced 
in honour of the foederati that the Empire wished to win over. A dance 
performed near the imperial table, in the emperor’s presence, and 
interspersed with hymns where most words were not even Latin, does not 
sound like a ceremony designed to inflict further humiliation upon defeated 
enemies—the nearby Hippodrome would have been a much more 
appropriate place for such treatment.!? 

I therefore consider the period between 382 and 488-489 a more 
plausible dating for the early nucleus of the chapter: by 382, the Goths had 
finally gained grudging recognition of their semi-autonomous status within 
the Empire after they defeated the Roman armies and killed Valens in the 
plain of Adrianople in 378; and 488-489 marks the year of their departure 
from Constantinople. This period was thoroughly analyzed by Peter Heather 
on whose recent book I rely in the following.20 After the disastrous defeat at 
Adrianople in 378, three years of warfare led to the treaty of 382. State 
honours were now granted to the Goths. Theodosius asked them in return to 
support his campaigns, such as those against the usurper Maximus in the 


I7Vogt, Livre des Cer&monies, Π, Comm., 187. 

188.5. Benedickz, "The Evolution of the Varangian Regiment in the Byzantine Army’, BZ 
62 (1969), 22-23. 

19M. McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge, 1986), 91-100. 

20P. Heather, Goths and Romans, 332-489 (Oxford, 1991), with bibliography. 
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380s, and the usurper Eugenius in the 390s. In this context, evidence for 
dating the early nucleus of Chapter 83 to Theodosius’ reign could be found in 
the imperial policy that was willing to overlook individual episodes of 
violence between Goths and Romans: honours were given to Athanaric, the 
dismissed Gothic leader of the Tervingi, who arrived in Constantinople on 11 
January 381, only to die there a few days later on 25 January; grand banquets 
were held for Gothic leaders in the Palace in Constantinople, strengthening, 
as Peter Heather observes, relationships between Goths and Romans by 
adopting the barbarian custom of sharing meals together.?1 

There is, however, a second possibility: that Gothic dances were 
introduced when Gothic power was at its peak in Constantinople, possibly 
after 434, the year of Aspar’s consulate, and before 470/71, when Leontia, the 
youngest daughter of the Emperor Leo (457-474), was forced to marry 
Patricius, Aspar’s son, who became caesar and Leo’s heir; or perhaps even 
later, some time during the last years of Leo’s reign, Zeno’s first reign (474- 
475), the brief reign of the usurper Basiliscus, and Zeno’s return to 
Constantinople (476-491), when one or other of the two Gothic groups, the 
Pannonians with Theoderic Strabo, or the Thracians with Theoderic the 
Amal, always tipped the balance of imperial policy.2? It should not be 
forgotten that throughout this period the emperors resented and struggled 
against the overwhelming power of the Goths and that soon after Patricius’ 
marriage to Leontia, Aspar and Ardaburius were murdered in the Palace and 
Ostrys attempted to storm it. These events finally undermined Gothic power 
in the City. 

Additional support for a fifth-century dating lies in the order of 
precedence for the circus factions in the description of the ceremony: the 
Greens were given the place of honour on the right of the emperor.?? A 
famous text by Malalas tells us of the favour accorded to the Greens during 
the reign of Theodosius II (408-450),24 which corresponds to the height of 
Gothic power in Constantinople (before 471). Zeno is also known to have 


210p. cit., 152-154, 157-158 (the peace with Theodosius I on 3 October 382 as deditio); 160- 
163 (a draft of recruits against Maximus and Eugenius); 186-188 (banquets for Goths and Romans 
in Constantinople); 154 (Athalaric’s death). 

220p. cit., 253-256 (Aspar and the Thracian Goths during the reign of Leo); 272-300 (Zeno 
and the two Theoderics); 306-308 (Theoderic the Amal’s departure for Italy in 488-89). 

2Guilland, ‘Les XIX Lits’, 95-96. 

24John Malalas (Bonn, 1831), XIV, 352. 2-7. 
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been in favour of the Greens, but Gothic influence was already in decline by 
the time he came to power. As regards the other two possible datings to the 
early centuries for the original nucleus—those by Benedickz and Vogt—we 
have no definite information on the factions during the reign of Theodosius 
I; and the Blues were certainly the favoured faction during Justinian’s reign 
(527-565).25 

The setting of the dances in the Main Triclinium of the Imperial 
Palace, known as the Hall of the XIX Couches, part of the earliest 
Constantinian lay-out and located near the Hippodrome, does not preclude a 
fifth-century dating.26 Indeed, if the ceremony had taken place in the Hall of 
the XIX Couches since its institution, and if that was between 378 and 489, 
rather than at the time of the Gothic wars in the sixth century, we might have 
here the earliest mention of the Hall. In conclusion, the dating of the 
institution of the ceremony to the early centuries is based on the presence of 
Latin words in the text, narrowed and delimited by Gothic words and dancers. 

The broad basis for a dating of the renewal of the ceremony to the 
second half of the ninth century is provided instead by the titles of officers 
which hint at the administrative system peculiar to the Middle Byzantine 
period. The text of the second hymn that was chanted during the Gothic 
Dances—the Alphabetarin—will provide us with a narrower basis for the 
dating. 

The text of the chapter tells us who was present at the dances: the 
öpovyyapıog τοῦ πλοΐμου27 and the δρουγγάριος τῆς βίγλης2δ stood before the 
two factions and the dancers; the role of the ἄρχων τῆς θυμέλης, the ancient 
tribunus voluptatis,29 was to call in the dancers when the emperor gave the 


25Al. Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford, 1976), 127-130. It seems unlikely that the Greens 
would have been in such a preeminent position at the time of the renewal of the Ceremony, as 
we shall see, probably during the reign of Basil I (867-886). It also seems that the δρουγγάριος 
τοῦ πλοΐμου, with the Greens, could have preceded the δρουγγάριος τῆς βίγλης, with the Blues, 
only on the strength of a pre-existing rule. 

26Guilland, ‘Les XIX Lits’, loc. cit. 

27 The commander of the imperial navy: cf. J.B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System 
in the Ninth Century (London, 1911), 108-111; R. Guilland, Recherches sur les institutions 
byzantines, I (Berlin and Amsterdam, 1967), 535-562; Oikonomides, Listes, 340, with 
bibliography. 

28The commander of the troops of the Palace: cf. Bury, Administrative System, 60-62; 
Guilland, Recherches, 563-587; Oikonomides, Listes, 331, with bibliography. 

29 The successor of the tribunus voluptatum of the fifth century: cf. Bury, Administrative 
System, 95; Oikonomides, Listes, 315, with bibliography. 
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command.?" The first certain mention of these titles—in particular, the first 
appearance of all three titles together— will provide us with the terminus 
post quem for both the revival of the Gothic Dances and the re-writing of the 
chapter. 

It is quite possible that the δρουγγάριος τῆς βίγλης and τοῦ πλοΐμου were 
created respectively when the army was reorganized by the Isaurian emperors 
at the beginning of the eighth century,?! and when an offensive fleet was 
created, probably under Michael I (820-829), after the loss of Crete (826-827) .32 
But, while the title of the δρουγγάριος τῆς βίγλης is mentioned for the first 
time by Theophanes in writing about an officer of Eirene, Alexius Muzeles, in 
791,33 the title of the δρουγγάριος τοῦ πλοΐμου appears, at the earliest, in the 
Taktikon Uspenskij in 842-843.?4 Quite a few years must have elapsed 
between this date and the re-writing of Chapter 83, because of the 
preeminence of the δρουγγάριος τοῦ πλοΐμου in the Book of Ceremonies. In 
the Taktikon Uspenskij, in 842-843, the title is lower in rank than the 
domestics and chartularii, while in Philotheos’ Kletorologion, in 899, the 
δρουγγάριος τοῦ πλοΐμου is closer to the Logothete of the Course, and superior 
to the domestics of the hikanatoi, numeroi, to all the chartularii and to 
several officials who had previously outranked him.35 This rise in status was 
a result of the policy of the early Macedonians, which concentrated on 
creating powerful fleets for Constantinople as a defence against the Saracens 
of Crete and Sicily . As Bury points out, such a policy may already have been 
in place during the reign of Michael III (842-867).?° But, as Ahrweiler notes, 
the major efforts took place at the time of Basil I (867-886) and Leo VI (886- 
912).37 

Zacos’ and Veglery’s findings do not in fact refute this hypothesis. They 
date a seal bearing the name of John, imperial σπαθάριος and Öpovyyapıoz of 


30Cer. 1. 83 (381. 8-9; 381. 14-15; 382. 1-2). 

31Guilland, Recherches, 563. 

32H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer (Paris, 1971), 73-76. 

33Theophanes (Bonn, 1839), A.M. 6283: I. 721. 18-722. 1; Leo Gr. (Bonn, 1842), 196. 20-22; 
Zonaras XV. 11: (Bonn, 1897) III. 292, 3-8. 

3Qjkonomides, Listes, 53. 16. 

5Bury, Administrative System, 109-110. 

367, Bury, ’The Naval Policy of the Roman Empire in Relation to the Western Provinces 
1910) ὮΝ VIIth to the IXth Century’, Centenario della nascita di Michele Amari (Palermo, 

‚DO, 233. 


37 Ahrweiler, Mer, 102-107. 
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the imperial πλοΐμον, in a cruciform invocative monogram, inscribed in the 
four angles, with a wreath border, to the late eighth-early ninth century.?® If 
the seal could, with certainty, be said to date from no later than the beginning 
of the ninth century, then, as Zacos and Veglery rightly remark, it would pre- 
date Ahrweiler’s earliest mention of the title in the Taktikon Uspenskij in 
842-843. But, while the title of öpovyyapıos τῆς PiyAng is well attested for the 
whole of the first half of the ninth century,?? this is not the case for the title of 
δρουγγάριος tod πλοΐμου. As commander of the imperial Navy under 
Michael II (820-829), Krateros is known, and by Zonaras only, as ἔξαρχος of 
the Navy.40 The title of δρουγγάριος τοῦ πλοΐμου consistently appears in the 
sources starting from Nicetas Oryphas, who is mentioned as δρουγγάριος τοῦ 
πλοΐμου of Michael III (842-867).41 This coincides with the first certain 
mention of the title in the Taktikon Uspenskij in 842-843. Zacos and Veglery 
assign a different date to three further seals, all bearing this title and also 
described as cruciform invocative monograms, inscribed in the four angles, 
with a wreath border—all, as the seal of John, types XLVI and invoking the 
Theotokos—either to the ninth century,# or to the years 750-850.43 

The year 842 may therefore be kept as the terminus post quem for the 
re-writing of Chapter 83. The title of the ἄρχων τῆς θυμέλης had certainly 
existed since 815. When Leo the Armenian (813-820) expelled Patriarch 
Nicephorus—Georgios Monachos tells us—he commanded Theodore 


38, Zacos, A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, I. 2 (Basle, 1972), no. 2056; cf. also 847, 971- 
972, for the dating criteria. This John might be identical with John, the imperial 
πρωτοσπαθάριος and δρουγγάριος of the Aegean Sea, and, on another seal, imperial σπαθάριος 
and δρουγγάριος of the Aegean Sea. Both seals, published by Schlumberger and dated to the 
ninth century, are of the type with inscribed cruciform monograms. See G. Schlumberger, 
Sigillographie de l’Empire byzantin (Paris, 1884), 193, no. 1, 194, no. 2. 

39Cf. Guilland, Recherches, 568-569. 

40Zon. XV. 24. 20: (Bonn, 1897) II. 350. 20-51. 2. Cf. Guilland, Recherches, 537. 

#lLord Admiral in 853 and between 867 and 872. Already in charge of the Imperial Navy 
under Michael III (842-867), he is also mentioned in the first part of Basil's reign. Guilland, 
Recherches, 537; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Admiristrando Imperio, II, Commentary 
(London, 1962), 104, with bibliography. For the differen! Oryphas, cf. J.B. Bury, A History of 
the Eastern Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Accession of Basil (802-867) (London, 1912), 
143-144. See also Zacos, Veglery, Seals, no. 2253, no. 2258. 

42Michael, imperial κανδιδάτος and δρουγγάριος of the imperial πλοΐμον (?) (Zacos, 
Veglery, Seals, no. 2179 A). 

43 Andrew, imperial πρωτοσπαθάριος and δρουγγάριος of the imperial πλοΐμον guarded by 
God (Zacos, Veglery, Seals, no. 1715); Euphemianos, imperial πρωτοσπαθάριος and δρουγγάριος 
of the πλοΐμον (Zacos, Veglerv, Seals, no. 1885). 
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Cassiteras, ex-spatharios and (ἄρχων) τῆς θυμέλης to stand in for 
Nicephorus.* 

Analysis of the text of the Alphabetarin will enable us to further 
narrow the time span during which the Gothic Dances were revived and 
Chapter 83 of the first Book of Ceremonies rewritten. The Alphabetarin was 
an alphabetical hymn intoned by the magistri and sung by the factions every 
time the Gothic dancers returned to their places.*# In fact, independently of 
any consideration of the titles of the officers in Chapter 83, and based solely on 
the text of the Alphabetarin, Maas dated the hymn to the time of Basil I (867- 
886). Two different versions of the hymn—dedicated respectively to one and 
several emperors—appear in a clumsy shift from singular to plural.46 In 
verse Θ (θεός), when the singers praise the emperor (singular), chanting ’God 
has given you sons to reign together’, following Maas and assuming the 
plural ‘sons’ was not a later addition, the oniy emperor to whom the hymn 
could be addressed was Basil 1.47 He was in fact the only emperor in the period 
we are dealing with to reign jointly with his sons: Constantine, from 869 to 
879; Leo, after 870, and Alexander, a little after 871.48 The version in the 
singular would have been addressed to Basil I before 870. The clumsy 
transformation of the hymn to the plural form would have been addressed to 
him and his sons together.*? 

In my opinion, there is also a link between the Alphabetarin— which 
was written in Greek and in clusters of four verses each—and the four Greek 
verses in the text of the Gothika. They refer to Hezekiah and his victories 
over the Assyrians. This is ἴοο common a theme in Byzantine rhetoric to be 
taken as evidence. A reference to Basil I does, however, remain a strong 


HGeorgios Monachos Cont. 10 (Bonn, 1838), 768. 3-8. Cf. Bury, History, 25, note 3; 68-69. 

%Cer. 1. 83 (383. 3-384. 9). 

46With regard to the metre of the Alphabetarin, see specifically H. Waeschke, ‘Studien 
zu den Ceremonien des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos’, Festschrift des Francisceums in Zerbst 
zum 37. Philologentag 1884, 6-14, (which I have not been able to consult), quoted by Maas, 
"Akklamationen’, BZ 21 (1912), 28. S.J. Voiku has also suggested a possible similarity with the 
kontakion (cf. J. Grosdidier det Matons, Romanos le Mölode et les origines de I'hymnographie 
byzantine [Lille, 1974)). 

47 Cer. 1. 83 (383. 11-12). 

48V, Grumel, Trait& d’&tudes byzantines, I: La chronologie (Paris, 1958), 357. 

49P. Maas, ‘Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner’, BZ 21 (1912), 43, n. 17. 
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possibility because of his victories in the East. Basil—says Theophanes 
Continuatus—fought ‘against a new Sennacherib’.>0 

Finally, a dating to the reign of Basil I of the present form of the 
Alphabetarin also fits in with the preeminent position of the δρουγγάριος τοῦ 
πλοίΐμου in the celebration of the Gothic Dances. Basil I was in fact one of the 
main organizers of the Byzantine fleet; it is therefore probable that the 
δρουγγάριος τοῦ πλοΐμου occupied an important place in court ceremonial 
during his reign. 

A plausible case can thus be made for the reign of Basil I as the period 
of the revival of the Gothic Dances in the Palace: Basil’s sons reigned jointly 
with him, as suggested by the verse of the Alphabetarin; there is a parallel 
between his victories in the East and Hezekiah’s feats as described in the 
Greek verses of the Gothika, where I see a closer connection with the 
Alphabetarin than with the Gothika; he re-organized the fleet and possibly 
raised the rank of the δρουγγάριος τοῦ πλοΐμου who did indeed figure large in 
the celebration of the Gothic Dances. Maas’ identification acquires ever more 
weight. 

Another text, the Fourth Book in the Kletorologion of Philotheos, 
provides us with a firm terminus ante quem for the celebration—and 
therefore, for the revival—of the Dances. The Gothic Dances described in the 
Book of Ceremonies took place on the Ninth Day of the Dodecameron, the 
third of January, during the τρυγητικόν (banquet of the grape harvest), in the 
Hall of the XIX Couches. In the Kletorologion, the same occasion in the same 
place contains no reference to the Gothic Dances. The πεζοδρόμοι, running 
competitions that took place the day after the horse races of the Vota, appear 
to be the only reason for the banquet. Only the magistri of the factions, called 
δήμαρχοι here, were invited to the imperial table.5! The presence of winners 
‘on the better side of the couches’ and of losers ’on the other side, where the 
poor people also 881,52 is indicative of a shift in focus to the games in the 
Hippodrome. 

By 899, another ’barbarian’ banquet, the πολύτριχος, had become ἃ 
regular event: If the Nativity fell on a Wednesday or on a Thursday, the 


Theoph. Cont. V. 50: (Bonn, 1838) 285. 1-7. 
SlOikonomides, Listes, 181. 10-183. 3. 
520p. cit., 181. 32-183. 1. 
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πολύτριχος was celebrated on the following Sunday, before the Patriarch and 
the monks were received at the Palace.53 Here, too, the Kletorologion makes 
no reference to dances being performed. 

By the time the Kletorologion was written in 899, the Gothic Dances 
had been abolished. If the re-writing of the alphabetical hymn and probably a 
full revival of the ceremony took place during the reign of Basil I, the dances 
must have been abolished in the first part of the reign of Leo VI (886-912). 

This is confirmed by the description, in Chapter 72 of the First Book of 
Ceremonies, of the Vota that took place in the Hippodrome,°* whereas the 
Gothic Dances took place in the Palace. We have here the first part of the 
ceremony, ending with the Trygetikon in the Imperial Palace: this is the same 
ceremony described in the Kletorologion, which gives us ex silentio the 
terminus ante quem for the performance of the Gothic Dances. At the time of 
the tenth-century collation of the Book of Ceremonies, the Vota were still 
among the main Hippodrome games. Running contests were held on this 
occasion.>> The participants were then invited to dine at the Palace in the Hall 
of the XIX Couches, as the Kletorologion tells us.°6 But no dances, and 
certainly no masked ones, are mentioned. 


THE BRUMALIA: ORIGINS AND SURVIVAL 

The best known description of the other winter festival celebrated in 
the Palace is given in Chapter 18 of the Second Book of Ceremonies.°’ The 
dances (oa&ine) in the triclinium of the Justinianos, and the chanting of 
imperial hymns (βασιλίκια) in the courtyard (φιάλη) of the Sigma, in the 
presence of the emperor in the Triconch are described here;?® but unlike the 
Gothic Dances, no masks are mentioned. 


530p. cit., 177. 20-179. 1. 

S4For the games recorded in the Hippodrome in the chapters of the Book of Ceremonies (I. 
68-73), see C. Mango, ‘Daily Life in Constantinople’, JÖB 31/1 (1981), 346-347 (reprinted in his 
Byzantium and its Image [London, 1984]). For the games of the Vota see Guilland, ‘Etudes sur 
’Hippodrome‘, BS 26 (1965), 12-14 and BS 27 (1966), 26-28. About the Vota Publica in ancient 
Rome at the beginning of January see M. Meslin, La Föte des Kalendes de Janvier dans l’empire 
romain (Brussels, 1970), 30f., 61f. 

55Cer. I. 72 (359. 19-364. 6). 

>6Cf. Guilland, “Etudes sur I'Hippodrome‘, BS 26 (1965), 12-13. 

57Cer. II, 18 (600. 4-601. 10). 

58]. Ebersolt, Le Grand Palais de Constantinople et le Livre des C£r&monies (Paris, 1910), 
93-99, 110-126; R. Guilland, ‘Le Sigma’, EEBZ 28 (1958), 216-247 (Etudes, 6, 94-119); idern, 
"Autours du Livre des Cer&monies’, Hellenika 16 (1959), 77-90 (Etudes, 8, 130-140). —Dances 
(saxima) were only performed in the Sigma on the occasion of the Brumalia. The factions 
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However, Malalas and John Lydus mention masks in their description 
of the sixth-century ceremony. Malalas tells us that the dances of the 
Brumalia were performed by masked dancers in outlandish costumes. An 
alphabetical hymn, the Alphabetikon, was also chanted. It comprised a 24-day 
cycle of hymns, each one beginning with a different letter of the Greek 
alphabet. The dignitaries whose name began with that day’s letter were 
invited to the Palace. Following Krumbacher, we can surmise that the 
hymns of the Alphabetikon were probably composed at the time of single 
verses.0 A similarly arranged alphabetical hymn written by George of Pisidia 
and published by Sternbach®! supports this suggestion. John Lydus further 
specifies that the Alphabetikon was a recent addition. Of the dedication of the 
Brumalia to the gods of the Earth and the Inferi, such as Dionysus, Demeter 
and Kronos, John Lydus says: ‘that in truth the Brumalia are celebrations τῶν 
καταχθονίων δαιμόνων,2 where Dionysus remains the principal 
connection.®3 

So in the sixth-century Brumalia in Constantinople we find masked 
dancers, alphabetical hymns, and the dedication to Dionysus; parallel to this 
in the Gothic Dances we have the Goths, the Alphabetarin®4 and the 


normally held solemn receptions (dexima) here, or in the two courtyards (phialai) of the Blues 
and of the Greens, on the occasion of the circus games. Dances (saxima) were performed the day 
after in the Justinianos, a hall in the Palace where state banquets were held. Cf. Cer. I. 65. (293. 
14-18) after the deximos in the two couryards (=phialai) of the factions, on the occasion of the 
games of the Hippodrome at Easter; Cer. I. 66, 301. 3-13 after the deximos in the Sigma on the 
occasion of the anniversay of the birth of Michael III (843-867). Then, in the Kletorologion 
(189, 8-27) on the day after the Epiphany; (217, 18-32) on the day after St. Elijah, 21. VII; (221, 
29-31) on the day of the autokratoria of Leo and Alexander, 30, VIII, 886. Cf. Guilland, "Etudes 
sur l’Hippodrome’, BS 27 (1966), 299, note 71; Oikonomides, Listes, 216, no. 255 with 
bibliograpy. 

>9Malalas, Chron. VII: 179. 7-180. 13. 

60K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des 
oströmischen Reiches (527-1453), II (Munich,1897), 717-720. It might be of interest to compare 
the description of the hymn in honour of Justinian (527-565), pronounced on the occasion of his 
Brumalia, reported by Choricius of Gaza (Choricius, XIII. Or. in lust. Brumalia, 10-13: [Leipzig, 
1929] 177. 17-178. 12). 

611, Sternbach, ‘Carmina inedita’, Wiener Studien 13 (1891), 57-62. 

62] yd., De Mens. IV.158: (ed. Wuensch) 173. 18-174. 31. Cf. Crawford, ‘De Bruma’, 373. 

63 Already Choricius of Gaza mentions the Brumalia in connection with his Apologia of the 
Mimoi (before 526), the title of which reads: Ὁ λόγος ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐν Διονύσου τὸν βίον 
εἰκονιζόντων (Chor. XXXII. Apol. Mim. 58-59: [Leipzig, 1929], 357. 16-358. 2). Cf. Crawford, De 
Bruma’, 374; see also Trombley, ‘Brumalia’, 327, who mentions the dedication to Dionysus only. 

64The Alphabetarin would therefore appear to have existed already, albeit in a different 
form that may have been grafted onto the early nucleus at least a century later. 
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τρυγητικόν or banquet of the grape harvest, held in the Palace on the occasion 
of the Gothic Dances. The significance of τρυγητικόν in the context of the 
Gothic Dances, hitherto considered obscure, thus becomes clearer, further 
confirming the connection between the Brumalia and the Gothic Games. 

The cult of Dionysus is indeed the reason why the Church, both the 
Church of Constantinople and the Western Church in 692 and 743 
respectively,6 condemned the Brumalia as pagan rituals. But in spite of the 
Church’s efforts to eliminate such practices, Chapter 18 of the Second Book of 
Ceremonies—containing the most famous description of the Brumalia, and 
revised in the tenth century—tells us that the Brumalia continued to be 
celebrated in the Palace as late as the tenth century. A short history of the 
festival is given at the end of the chapter. We are told that, after a brief 
interruption, the Brumalia were revived at the time of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus (913-959).66 While in the Book of Ceremonies no specific 
mention is made of alphabetical hymns, in the Chronicle of Theophanes 
Continuatus reference is made to the celebration of the Brumalia in honour 
of Constantine VII on the day corresponding to his initial, K. This must have 
been on 3 December and part of the hymn cycle of the Brumalia.6” The 
imperial hymns (βασιλίκια) mentioned in the Book of Ceremonies were thus 
alphabetical hymns. It is possible that they were arranged in clusters of two or 
more verses by then, and were therefore more similar to the form of the 
Alphabetarin that appears in connection with the Gothic Dances in Chapter 
83 of the first Book of Ceremonies.68 

However, by the tenth century, the pagan Brumalia had become tinged 
with Christian connotations, probably as a result of the pressure exerted by the 
Church. In Chapter 72, we are told that Leo VI introduced a prayer to the 
Virgin.69 After this, there is no further mention of the celebration of the 


65G.A. Rhalles, M. Potles, Σύνταγμα τῶν θείων καὶ ἱερῶν κανόνων, II (Athens, 1852): 448, 
can. 62; cf. Acta Conciliorum et Epistolae Decretales ac Constitutiones Summorum Pontifizum, 
ed. J. Hardouin, III (Paris, 1714-15), 1929; cf. also G.D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et 
Amplissima Collectio, XI (Florence, 1765), 972, can. 62; XII (Florence, 1766), 384, can. 9. 

66Cer. 18 (606. 9-21). 

67 Theoph. Cont. VI. 35: 456. 21-457. 8. Cf. Crawford, De Bruma’, 377. 

68Krumbacher, Geschichte, II, loc. cit. 

69Cer. 11.18 (602. 10-22). 
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Brumalia in the Palace. As Rochow points out, in the twelfth century, 
Theodore Balsamon refers to the Brumalia in the past tense: ἦσαν.70 


THE IRON MASKS AND THE EARLY THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FIRE 

The possibility of a connection between the Gothic Dances in the Palace 
and the nine iron masks found in the Great Palace area can now be examined. 
The masks were discovered near the north-west corner of the Peristyle of the 
Mosaics, lying on the marble paving among the remains of the burnt roof. 
They had holes for the eyes, not for the mouth, and small holes in pairs on 
the top and in the middle of each side, presumably for fastening them onto 
the head. Each mask was 18 cm. long.’! The fact that the masks were found 
abandoned on the marble paving—blackened by fire and cracked—among the 
debris of the burnt roof, is crucial.’2 The fire that caused the roof to collapse 
marks the final destruction of the area. The Peristyle was not re-built and the 
debris was left where it had fallen. 

In addition to the iron masks, one complete column, broken into three 
pieces, was found in the middle of the Peristyle. In one of the unpublished 
drawings kept in the Walker Trust Funds in St. Andrews’ University (fig. 2),73 
Mamboury calls it ’the burnt column’. The dimensions of this column were 
then used as putative measurements for all the columns in the Peristyle. The 
excavators also suggested an architectural affinity between the column and 
the mosaic pavement (beneath the marble paving). But since the level at 
which the column was discovered is above that of the marble paving nearby 
(fig. 3), and it is specifically described as a burnt column, there would seem to 
be a stronger case for associating the column with the phase of the final 
destruction of the area. 

Pieces of armour and weapons were found in the debris covering the 
Paved Street including more than two hundred pieces of strip armour— 
many fused together by fire—varying in width from 6 cm. to 8 cm., and 
approximately twice as long as they were wide. A coin of Manuel I (1143-1180) 


70Theod. Balsamon, In canon 62, in Conc. in Trullo, PG 137, 728-729; cf. 1. Rochow, "Zu 
“heidnischen” Bräuchen der Bevölkerung des byzantinischen Reiches im 7. Jahrhundert, vor 
allem auf Grund der Bestimmungen des Trullanum’, Klio 60 (1978), 487-488. 

71Martiny, Brett, Stevenson, Great Palace, 15, 98: 6 with notes. See also pl. 58. 1, pl. 61. DC 
IV 4. The masks were photographed at the time they were discovered but have since 
disappeared. 

720». cit., 8. 

730. cit., 9, 11-12. See also pl. 61 (Ed V 2). 
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was found fused to a group of fragments.”4 A layer of burnt material, ‘which 
increased in thickness north-eastwards’, was also identified above the 
skeletons in the burial crypt of the Church north-east of the Peristyle. The 
church and the burials probably date from Comnenian times, since a coin of 
Michael VII (1071-1078) was found embedded in the lower mortar-flooring.75 
At the same level, refuse from the imperial mint was dumped on the north- 
west side of Piers 1-6 beside the burial crypt. The latest coin found on top of 
the refuse was of Alexius III (1195-1203).7° On the strength of these findings, 
the fire which caused the final destruction of the area may be dated to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Open hostilities between Greeks and Latins broke out after November 
1203 and ended with the conquest of Constantinople in March 1204.77 War 
was waged all through the winter months—precisely the period when 
festivals involving masked dancers were celebrated in the City. Assuming 
that the masks were abandoned during one of the winter festivals at the time 
of the destruction, we can now conclude the analysis of the available literary 
and archaeological material about the performance of masked dances in the 
Great Palace. 


CONCLUSION 

The Gothic Dances were performed in the Palace between the middle of 
the fifth century and the end of the ninth century, but disappeared, as the 
Kletorologion tells us, by 899. The Brumalia, which were also performed in 
the Palace, survived until the reign of Constantine VII (912-959). Both the 
Gothic Dances and the Brumalia, however, had died out by the thirteenth 
century. It is unlikely, therefore, that they had any connection with the masks 
found in the Peristyle, in a layer dating from the thirteenth century. 

With what winter festival, then, should the masks be associated? Here, 
it is important to keep in mind that the northern corner of the Peristyle was 
possibly located outside the Palace by that time. After the end of the tenth 
century, the area of the palace complex had been reduced to one-third of its 
largest size and was concentrated around the harbour of Bukoleon, 


74Op. cit ‚21,26, 99. 7, pl. 58. 7. 

750p. cit., 23-24. 

760p. cit., 25-26. 

77Κ γν. Setton, R. Lee Wolff, H.W. Hazard, A History of the Crusades, I: The Later 
Crusades, 1189-1311 (Philadelphia, 1962), 180-182, with notes. 
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connecting with the Hippodrome near the Curved End.’® The Apsed Hall, the 
focus of the Peristyle, had been subdivided by flimsy walls as early as the 
eleventh century.?? Thus the northern corner of the Peristyle of the Mosaics, 
where the iron masks were found, could also have been located outside the 
Palace. 

We can therefore take further into consideration the winter festivals 
performed in the City, in particular the Calendae. They have, like the 
Brumalia, a very long history, which was the subject of a book by Meslin.80 
They were also officially condemned by the Church of Constantinople and the 
Western Church between the end of the seventh and the middle of the eighth 
century,8l as pagan rituals associated with the cult of Dionysus. The Calendae 
are mentioned as late as the fourteenth century,82 but already in the twelfth 
century Theodore Balsamon referred to them as rustic festivals, following the 
rhythm of the lunar calendar.®? 

Masquerades, however, certainly took place in thirteenth-century 
Byzantium, and it is equally certain that a connection existed between 
masquerades and the winter festivals once performed in the City. The names 
and origins had long been forgotten, but the festivals were still very much 
alive in the popular tradition. Commenting on Canon 62 of the Council in 
Trullo, Theodore Balsamon writes in the twelfth century that dances with 
masks still took place in the City. Indeed it was such a common practice that 
even clerics joined in, but when questioned about the origins of the festival 
they could reply only that it was a very old tradition. They had no idea that 
they were abetting the perpetuation of pagan festivals in Byzantium. 


78Cf. W. Müller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Tübingen, 1977), 225-227. 
For the identification of the area of the Great Palace after the tenth century, I rely on C. 
Mango’s lectures, academic years 1985-86 and 1986-87, at Exeter College, Oxford University. 

79 The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, Second Report, ed. D. Talbot Rice 
(Edinburgh, 1958), 34. 

80Meslin, Föte des Kalendes, 116. (Brumalia); 27f., 51f. (Calendae); 79f. (masquerades). 

lc, above, note 65. 

821, Oeconomos, ’L’6tat intellectuel et moral des Byzantins vers le milieu du XIVe sicle 
d’apr&s une page de Joseph Bryennios’, Etudes sur l’histoire et sur l’art de Byzance, Melanges 
Ch. Diehl I (Paris, 1930), 227. | 

83. above, note 70. 

84Theod. Balsamon, In canon 62, in Conc. in Trullo, PG 137, 729. 
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1. The iron masks, in G. Martiny, R.B.K. Stevenson, G. Brett, The Great Palace of the 
Byzantine Emperors, First Report (Oxford, 1947, pl. 58, fig. 1) 
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University of St. Andrews, unpublished drawing (by kind permission of Mrs. 
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3. The Burnt Column, by E. Mamboury, Walker Trust Funds, the University of St. 
the Russell Trust). 


THE GREEK CHURCH AND THE CONVERSION ΟΕ MUSLIMS 
IN NORMAN SICILY? 


JEREMY JOHNS 
Oxford 


There is little evidence for the conversion of the Muslims of Sicily to 
Christianity during the two centuries between the Norman conquest and the 
destruction of the Muslim community of the island by Frederick I. While 
this might suggest that few Muslims converted, absence of evidence is rarely 
considered a serious obstacle, and it has been generally accepted that ‘there 
was undoubtediy considerable conversion from Islam to Christianity, in a 
quiet way. The simple fact that so large a Muslim population...was absorbed 
and Latinized, would warrant the assumption’.! Such an assumption rests 
upon the much greater one that the Muslim population of Sicily was 
‘absorbed and Latinized’, and for this, too, there is no evidence. Other 
explanations account for the disappearance of Muslim Sicily and the 
Latinization of the island. On the one hand, Muslims emigrated from Sicily 
to the Islamic world throughout the period of Norman rule, and in the 
thirteenth century large numbers were transported to the mainland by 
Frederick I, who hoped ‘to exterminate completely from the island the 
Saracens of Sicily who have disturbed the peace of our kingdom’.2 
Archaeological evidence confirms that the interior of west Sicily was almost 
completely abandoned for a long period following the expulsions of the mid 
thirteenth century.3 On the other hand, the Latinization of Sicily from the 
late eleventh century was undoubtedly the result of the immigration of 


IL.T. White Jr., Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 58. For 
other recent accounts of the conversion of the Muslims of Norman Sicily, see Ὁ. Abulafia, "The 
end of Muslim Sicily’, in Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300, ed. J.M. Powell (Princeton, 1990), 
103-133; B.Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission. European Approaches towards the Muslims 
(Princeton, 1984) 49-52; and, most useful of all, although it concentrates upon a later period, H. 
Bresc, Un monde mediterraneen. Economie et sociöt& en Sicile 1300-1450, II (Palermo and Rome, 
1986), 581-604. 

Richard of San Germano, Chronica, ed. C.A. Garufi (RIS, 2nd ed., VII/2, Bologna, 1937- 
38), 111, 1.24-7. 

3J. Johns, ‘Monreale Survey. L’insediamento umano nell’Alto Belice dall’etä paleolitico al 
1500 d.C.’, Atti delle giornate internazionali di studi sull’area elima (Pisa and Gibellina, 
1992), 407-420. 
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colonists from mainland Italy, from both north and south, and the 
abandoned interior was only resettled from the towns and villages of the 
coast centuries after the disappearance of the Muslim community? 

Even Lynn White accepted that the Latin monasteries of Norman 
Sicily 'were not intended as agents of Latinization’, although he did add that 
'the very fact that the Norman abbeys were not obvious centers of propaganda 
probably made their penetration of the Moslem population the more 
effective’, another wholly unjustified assumption.? Thus, it is surprising to 
find substantial evidence for what appears at first sight to be the conversion of 
groups of Muslim peasants to Greek Christianity. This article discusses some 
of that evidence, puts it in the wider context of the conversion to Christianity 
of Muslims in Sicily, and asks whether or not it shows the Greek church in an 
active missionary role. 

The Norman conquest of Sicily, ca. 1060-ca. 1091, was portrayed in 
contemporary Latin sources as a religious act. The Normans were led by God 
to Sicily. Robert Guiscard vowed 'to deliver the Christians and the Catholics, 
who are held in servitude by the Saracens...and to take vengeance for the 
injury done to God’.?” The Normans and their allies were cast in the role of 
Christicolae.® They were ‘the strong young knights of the Christian militia. 
Each stamped with the mark of Christ’.? Before they engaged the enemy, they 
made confession, did penance, and received communion.!® They went into 
battle with God as their patron (fautor), and were led by St. George himself. 
After the victory at Cerami in 1063, the Normans advanced beneath the papal 
banner and under the protection of a papal indulgence.!! 


4Bresc, Monde mediteraneen, 594-604. For the resettlement of the interior, see in particular 
Cittä nuove di Sicilia, XV-XIX secolo, ed. M. Giuffre, I (Palermo, 1979-81). 

SWhite, Latin Monasticism, 59-60. 

6Amatus of Montecassino, Ystoire de li Normant, ed. V de Bartholomaeis (Istituto storico 
per il medio evo, Fonti per la storia d’Italia, 76, Rome, 1935), V.ix, 231. 

7 Amatus, Ystoire, V.xii, 234. The phrase ‘Christians and Catholics’ must refer, 
respectively, to Latin and to Greek Christians. 

8William of Apulia, La Geste de Robert Guiscard, ed. and Fr. trans. M. Mathieu (Istituto 
siciliano di studi bizantini e neoellenici, Testi, 4, Palermo, 1961), II, 1.235-254, 176-179. 

IGaufredus Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae comitis et Roberti 
Guiscardi ducis fratris eius, ed. E. Pontieri (RIS, 2nd ed., V.i, Bologna, 1927-28), I.xxxiii, 43. 

1OMalaterra, De rebus gestis, Il.ix, 32. 

llMalaterra, De rebus gestis, I.xxxiii, 44, 45. 
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The Saracens were pagans: “ἃ perfidious nation‘;!2 ἃ perverse people’;13 
"ungrateful to God’;!# ’a race...rebellious against God, whose troops ... are not 
ruled by God’.15 Muslim Palermo was ’a city hostile to God, ignorant of the 
worship of the Divinity, enslaved by demons’.16 When Robert Guiscard 
captured Palermo in 1072, he seized the congregational mosque and 'to the 
glory of God, he destroyed all the structures of the base temple. Where a 
mosque used to be, he built a basilica for the Virgin Mother. Where there was 
once the seat of Muhammad and his demons, he set the throne of God’.17 

Despite such antagonistic posturing, the same Latin writers suggest that 
the Normans viewed their Muslim subjects with equanimity and indulgence. 
When they surrendered, representatives of the Muslim community swore 
upon the Qur’än to abide by the terms of a written treaty which guaranteed 
their laws, customs and religion, in return for what was part tribute, part 
penal religious tax, equivalent to and based upon the Islamic jizya.1® King 
Roger and his successors legislated according to the principle that, "because of 
the variety of the subject peoples of our realm’, each should be governed by its 
own laws, so that, as Bishop John of Catania confirmed in 1168, ‘Latins, 
Greeks, Jews, and Saracens are each to be judged according to their own 
laws’.1? There was little official interference with the practice of Islam. Some 
mosques were abandoned or usurped by Latins, but many were left 
undisturbed, even in predominantly Christian quarters of the capital.2° The 
noisiest public manifestations of Islam, muezzins and processions with 
musical accompaniment, were permitted.2! 


l2William of Apulia, Geste, III, 1.240, 176-177. 

l3william of Apulia, Geste, III, 1.270, 178-179. 

l4Malaterra, De rebus gestis, Il.i, 29. 

15Malaterra, De rebus gestis, II.xxxiii, 44. 

16William of Apulia, Geste, III, 1.286-287, 178-179. 

17William of Apulia, Geste, III, 1.332-336, 182-183. 

18Malaterra, De rebus gestis, Il.xlv, 53. For discussion of the jizya, pace M. Amari, Storia 
dei Musulmani di Sicilia, rev. ed. C.A. Nallino (Catania, 1933-39), III, 261-266, see J. Johns, 
"The Muslims of Norman Sicily, ca.1060-ca.1194’, (D.Phil. thesis, Oxford, 1983), II, 31-34. The 
same subject is dealt with more fully in Johns, Duana regis, forthcoming. 

19F, Brandileone, Il diritto romano nelle leggi normanne e sveve del regno di Sicilia (Turin, 
1884), 95-96; G.B. De Grossis, Catana sacra (Catania, 1654), 89. 

20Johns, Muslims’, 1, 36-37, 174-175. 

21]pn Jubayt, Rihla, 2nd ed. M.J. de Goeje and W. Wright (Oxford, 1907), 332. 
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Such freedoms were privileges which might be withdrawn arbitrarily, 
and for which Muslims had to pay a heavy price. In practice, they depended 
not upon the terms of the settlement and the letter of the law, but upon a 
wide variety of circumstances which varied from time to time and from place 
to place, and over which Muslims had no control. The conquest had reduced 
Muslims to the status of protected subjects, directiy comparable to that of the 
dhimmis or ahl al-dhimma, 'the people of the pact’, under Islamic rule. The pact 
which they had received at the time of the conquest from their new Latin 
masters was conditional upon payment of the jizya or tribute, which imposed 
a heavy financial burden and was a humiliating affront to Muslim pride. 

Muslims justified their treatment of Jews and Christians as inferior 
citizens of the Islamic commonwealth—as ahl al-dhimma who paid the jizya— 
by classifying them as less highly evolved forms of religious life.2? Similarly, 
Christians had recourse to sacred history to justify their exploitation of 
Muslims. In twelfth- and thirteenth-century Sicily, as elsewhere in 
Christendom, Muslims are often referred to in Greek and Latin sources as 
Hagarenes and Ishmaelites, names which conveyed a range of historical 
associations. The most significant authority here is not Genesis XVI and XXI, 
but the allegorical interpretation by St. Paul in Galatians IV.22-31. Latin 
writers equated the biblical Sarah with the Christian Church and Abraham’s 
slave-woman Hagar with the rejected Synagogue, and this coincided with an 
awareness among Christian authors that Muslims traced their religion 
through Hagar and her son Ishmael to the patriarch Abraham.2? On such 
authority, Muslims were classified as perfidious and oppressive persecutors of 
Christians precisely because they were the descendants of Ishmael who had 
persecuted Isaac.2* Similarly, Muslims were ’servile’ because they were the 


22]. Johns, ‘Christianity and Islam’, in The Oxford Illustrated History of Christianity, ed. 
J. McManners (Oxford, 1990), 175. 

23N. Zacour, Jews and Saracens in the Consilia of Oldradus de Ponte (Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Studies and Texts 100, Toronto, 1990), 16-19, 48-53. 


24For example, the story of Robert, abbot of S. Eufemia, and his Muslim poisoner who 
‘imitated his father Ishmael, who in an ominous game tried to harm the unsuspecting Isaac’: 
Orderic Vitalis, Historia ZEcclesiastica, ed. and trans. M. Chibnall, VI (Oxford Medieval 
Texts, Oxford, 1969-80), VII.6, IV.22 (see also VIH.24, IV.298, where Robert of Bell&me ‘like 
Ishmael ... mercilessiy sent out his armed bands against all his neighbours’). This line of 
reasoning may originate with Bede: see Libri quatuor in principium genesis usque ad 
nativitatem Isaac et eiectionem Ismahelis adnotationum, in Bedae Venerabilis opera, ed. C.W. 
Jones (CC, ser. lat. 118A, Turnhout, 1967), 2.1, 201; Historia ecclesiastica, in Venerabilis Baedae 
opera historica, ed. C. Plummer, II (Oxford, 1896), V.xxiii, II, 339. 
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children of the slave woman’ Hagar, as opposed to Christians, who were ‘[the 
children] of the free woman, to which freedom Christ has liberated us’ (Gal. 
IV.28-V.1). That conquered Muslims should be subject to Christians, living as 
ahl al-dhimma and paying the jizya, could therefore be justified upon the best 
scriptural authority. 

The corollary of the idea that ’Christ sets us free to be free men’ is, of 
course, that conversion to Christianity would free the Muslims from their 
inherited servility. Successive popes urged the conversion of the Muslims of 
Sicily.2 Foreign churchmen, visiting Sicily, voiced the same complaint, and 
there is the famous anecdote from Eadmer’s Life of Anselm of Bec, who 
visited a Sicilian army outside the walls of Capua in 1098. Eadmer claims that 
many of the Muslims in Roger’s army 'would willingly have submitted 
themselves to his [Anselm’s] instruction and would have allowed the yoke of 
Christian faith to be placed upon their shoulders, if they had not feared that 
the cruelty of their count would have been let loose against them on this 
account. For in truth he was unwilling to allow any of them to become 
Christian with impunity’.26 

Eadmer’s story is clearly a pious fiction, although it seems that 
contemporaries did believe that the Norman rulers of Sicily actively 
discouraged their Muslim subjects from converting to Christianity.27 There is 
some evidence, however, that the de Hautevilles actively encouraged the 
conversion to Christianity of certain individuals and classes, and that the 
converts in whom they took a personal interest joined the Latin rite. 

Some Muslim leaders were obliged to convert during the conquest. Ibn 
Hammüd was converted after the fall of Enna in 1087 in a ceremony which 
included the formal surrender of the city, and Count Roger stood as the 
convert’s godfather.28 Similar circumstances may lie behind the conversion 


25For example Das Register Gregors VII, ed. E. Caspar (MGH Epp. sel. 2, Berlin, 1920), 
1.272; Innocentii III romani pontificis regestorum sive epistolarum, 1.509, PL 214, col. 471-472. 

26Eadmer, Vita Anselmi, ed. and trans. R.W. Southern (Oxford Medieval Texts, Oxford, 
1962) II.xxxiii, 110-112. 

27H. Wieruszowski, ‘Roger II of Sicily, “Rex-Tyrannus”, in Twelfth-Century Political 
Thought’, Speculum 38 (1963) 57 n. 48, 63 and n. 72 (reprinted in H. Wieruszowski, Politics and 
Culture in Medieval Spain and Italy [Storia e Letteratura 121, Rome, 1971], 67 n.3, 76 and n.l). 

28Malaterra, De rebus gestis, IV.vi, 88. 
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of another of Roger’s godchildren, ‘Roger, called Ahmad in the time of 
Saracen idolatry’.2? 

Moving on a generation, there is the assessment of the late King Roger 
given by Romuald of Salerno: ‘towards the end of his life, having laid aside 
and abandoned most worldly matters, he worked in every way to convert the 
Jews and Saracens to the faith of Christ, and he made many compelling gifts 
to converts’.30 This passage has found a sympathetic audience amongst 
modern historians: from Michele Amari, who placed in this context the so- 
called auto da [6 of the crypto-Muslim eunuch Philip of Mahdiyya, to Ernst 
Kitzinger, who suggests that the Phylai and Glossai panel beneath the 
Pentecost vault in the Cappella Palatina contains a reference to King Roger’s 
efforts to convert the Jews of Sicily.?! 

Romuald’s Chronicon has recently been studied by Donald Matthew, 
who describes the passages relating to Roger as "an elaborate panegyric of a 
great Christian ruler whose bad relations with the pope disturb the 
chronicler’. For this reason, Romuald is forced into making ‘some desperate 
moral reflections on God’s reasons for punishing Roger’, and 'to stress his 
efforts to convert Jews and Muslims to Christianity’.??2 In other words, 
Matthew implies, it would be rash to place too much faith in Romuald’s 
report. 

The only converts to Christianity with whom King Roger is explicitly 
associated belong to the saraceni palatii. As early as 1113, Saracen servants are 
attested in the retinue of a Norman ruler.?? It was only after the royal 
household settled down in the new palace at Palermo, in ca. 1130, that 
Saracens began to feature largely in the life of the court. The palace Saracens 
were mostly slaves and eunuchs, who had been brought to Palermo as boys 


295. Cusa, I diplomi greci ed arabi di Sicilia, II (Palermo, 1874-82), no. 59, 16-19, 710; Johns, 
"Muslims’, I, 129, I, 371, τ. 170. 

%Romuald of Salerno, Chronicon, ed. C.A. Garufi (RIS, 2nd ed., VIL.i, Bologna, 1914-35), 
236, 1.1-3. 

31 Amari, Storia, III, 443-447, but see Johns, "Muslims’, I, 98-107; E. Kitzinger, ‘The Mosaics 
of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo. An Essay on the Choice and Arrangement of Subjects’, The 
Art Bulletin 31 (1949), 277. 

320. Matthew, ‘The Chronicle of Romuald of Salerno‘, in The Writing of History in the 
Middle Ages. Essays Presented to Richard William Southern, ed. R.H.C. Davis et al. (Oxford, 
1981), 268. 

33 Albert of Aachen, Historia Hierosolymitana (Recueil des historiens des croisades. 
Historiens occidentaux, IV, Paris, 1889), XII.xiii, 697. 
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and raised and educated within the palace. There they were trained in a 
variety of household and administrative skills, and there they were 
instructed in Christianity. Most bear a Latin Christian name, often in addition 
to their ism or Arabic personal name and, occasionally, their Arabic slave 
name: thus, the eunuch Peter was also called Ahmad (his ism) and Barrün (his 
slave name).?t 

By most accounts, the Christianity of the palace Saracens was a veneer 
which scarcely disguised their continuing adherence to Islam. The Spanish 
visitor Ibn Jubayr wrote of William II’s Muslim servants that ’all or most of 
them hide their faith holding fast to the law of Islam’, and he provides much 
convincing detail to support this claim.?5 Similarly, what appears to be an 
interpolation into an early draft of Romuald’s Chronicon records the 
arraignment, trial, and subsequent execution of the eunuch Philip of 
Mahdiyya and his companions, on the charge of apostasy from Christianity.3® 
Other sources, however, suggest that the conversion of a palace Saracen could 
be genuine. The eunuch Richard was described by the bishop of Patti as the 
brother, patron and protector of his church, and the bishop and chapter 
persuaded Richard to accept for life the usufruct of one of the church’s 
priories—admittedly a rather dilapidated one.?? 

From Roger’s palace in Palermo comes a cluster of material and literary 
evidence which suggests that something extraordinary was going on there, 
perhaps connected with the conversion of the palace Saracens. It has long 
been known that in the Cappella Palatina the liturgy was celebrated by both 
Greek and Latin priests.?® In this context, an extraordinary quadrilingual 


For the palace Saracens, see Johns, ‘Muslims’, I, 97-141. The subject is treated more fully 
in Johns, Duana regis, forthcoming. In the meantime, see also P. Corsi, ‘L’eunuco‘, in Condizione 
umana e ruoli sociali nel Mezzogiorno normanno-svevo, ed. G. Musca (Atti delle none giornate 
normanno-sveve, Bari, 17-20 ottobre 1989, Centro di studi normanno-svevi, Universitä degli 
Studi di Bari, Bari 1991), 251-277. 

35Ibn Jubayr, Rihla, 324-327. 

98 HRomuald, Chronicon, 234-246. For a full discussion of the incident, see Johns, ‘Muslims’, I, 
-107. 

37Patti, Archivio Capitolare (henceforth PAC), olim ms. Fondazione I 168/206. D. 
Girgensohn and N. Kamp, "Urkunden und Inquisitionen des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts aus Fatti’, 
Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 45 (1965), 22-23, no. 56. 
Ed. White, Latin Monasticism, app. no. XXXVI, 278-279. 

38The record of an official inquiry into the rights of the clergy of the Cappella Palatina, 
dated 31 August 1274, is in Tabularium regiae ac imperialis capellae collegiatae divi Petri in 
regio panormitano palatio, ed. A. Garofalo (Palermo, 1835), no. LV, 78: "Item pro presbiteris 
grecis celebrantibus vigilias quinque diebus veneris majoris quatragesime de acqua rosacea rotul. 
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memorial inscription assumes special significance.?” On 20 May 1149, 
Grisandus, son of Anna and Drogo (his father’s name suggests good Norman 
stock), moved his mother’s remains from the cathedral to the nearby church 
of S. Michele, and commemorated the event with this memorial. In the 
Arabic, Grisandus appears as gissis al-hadrat al-mälikat, 'the priest of the ruling 
majesty’; in the Judaeo-Arabic he is gissis al-malik, ‘the priest of the king’; and 
in the Latin of Drogo’s trilingual memorial and in his own Latin epitaph 
Grisandus is clericus regis.40 Lines 6-9 of the Greek text of Anna’s memorial 
are of particular interest here: 


6. ἀνέστη ὁ υἱὸς αὐτῆς Γρίζαντος παρέλαβε 

7. κληρικοὺς γραίκους καὶ λατίνους μετὰ λιτανείας καὶ ἀνεκό- 
8. μισεν αὐτὴν ἐκεῖθεν. ἔβαλεν αὐτὴν ἐντὸς τοῦ τόπου 

9. οὗ οἰκοδόμισεν ἐπάνω αὐτῆς τὸ εὐκτίριον τοῦτο... 


‘Her [Anna’s] son, Grizantos, arose, took Greek and Latin priests 
in procession, and removed her from there. He laid her down in 
the place where he built this chapel over her’ 41 


quinque, de candelis rotul. duobus et dimidium, de vino ad barrile amanthee barrilia quinque. 
Item pro quatuor aliis vigiliis que celebrantur in eadem Cappella videlicet Cena Domini, 
vigilia Beati Joannis Battiste, vigilia Apostolorum Petri et Pauli et vigilia Assumptionis 
Beate Marie Virginis de vino ad barrile amanthee barrilia quatuor”. 

39M. Amari, Le epigrafi arabiche di Sicilia, II (I, Epigrafi edili, Palermo, 1875; II-III, 
Iscrizioni sepolcrali and Epigrafi domestiche, Societä siciliana di storia patria, Documenti per 
servire alla storia di Sicilia, 3rd ser., I-I.i, Palermo, 1879-81; reprinted Palermo, 1971), 11, 80- 
96, nos. XVII-XVII, plates IX.1-2 (repr. 201-214). See also B. Lagumina, ‘Nota sulla iscrizione 
quadrilingue esistente nel Museo Nazionale di Palermo’, Archivio storico siciliano, n.s. 15 
(1890), 108-110; J. Johns, ‘Malik Ifrigiyya: the Norman Kingdom of Africa and the Fätimids’, 
Libyan Studies 18 (1987), 90-92; W. Krönig, ‘Der viersprachige Grabstein von 1148 in Palermo’, 
Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 52 (1989), 550-558; H. Houben, ‘Gli ebrei nell’Italia 
meridionale tra metä dell’XI e l’inizio del XII secolo’, Itinerari di ricerca storica 6 (1992), 9-28. 

40Drogo’s memorial: Amari, Epigrafi, 11, 94-96, pl. IX.1 (repr. 208-214). Grisandus’ 
memorial: Krönig, ‘Der viersprachige Grabstein’, 553-554, fig.3. 

41 This passage has caused much difficulty, because of the uncertain reading of the word 
here transcribed as παρέλαβε. Salvatore Morso (Descrizione di Palermo antico, 2nd. rev. ed. 
(Palermo, 1827] 121) proposed xavöppov. Gregorio Ugdulena read rapeAA and commented ‘voce 
non greca al certo, ma normanna e rispondere forse al francese pareil e qui probabilmente 
cognome del cherico Grizante’ (Amari, Epigrafi, II, 85; repr. 205). On this basis, it has often 
been stated that the family name of Grisandus was Burellus, a common French and Catalan 
name (see G. Rohlfs, Dizionario storico dei cognomi nella Sicilia orientale [Centro di studi 
filologici e linguistici siciliani, Lessici siciliani, 1, Palermo, 1984], 52). In an earlier article 
(Malik Ifrigiyya, 91), I followed Ugdulena’s reading, but suggested that the troublesome word 
should be read παρελληλος (for παραλληλος), giving the passage the sense of ‘a priest of both 
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Two considerations suggest that the transfer of Anna’s remains was 
more than a family affair: first, the procession of Greek and Latin priests led 
by a clericus regis through the centre of Palermo was a public and ostentatious 
display; and, second, apart from the memorials erected by Grisandus to Anna 
and Dogo, multilingual inscriptions appear only in the immediate circle of 
the court and commemorate royal acts.??2 It seems probable that the royal 
priest Grisandus was here using the opportunity afforded by his parents’ 
deaths to proclaim publicly his master’s policy of populus trilinguis, that the 
diverse linguistic, ethnic, and religious groups of Sicily were made one under 
the cohesive rule of the de Hauteville monarchy.*3 

It is in the Cappella Palatina that we must presumably also place a 
second piece of material evidence. It is the trilingual psalter in the British 
Library, Harley 5786. The verso of the last folio bears a note in Latin giving the 
provenance as Palermo and the date as 8 January 1153. The hand of this note 
is different from those of the Vulgate text, and so we should take it to be a 
terminus ante quem. Other indications on the same folio confirm the place 
and the date—a librarian’s note in Latin of the thirteenth century, and a 
Greek booklist of the twelfth. The six Latin hands are consistent with mid 
twelfth-century Sicily, the Greek hand (pace Nigel Wilson) is Messinese, and 
the Arabic is closely related to the polished diwani script introduced to Sicily 
from the East in ca. 1130.44 Thus, the Arabic gives us the terminus post quem. 
We may therefore assign the psalter, with a comfortable degree of confidence, 


the Greek and Latin rites’. But a re-examination of the inscription (after seeing Krönig’s 
translation) has persuaded me that it should probably be read IIAPEAAB, which I take to be 
the verb παρέλαβε. In 1.7, λιτανεία presumably carries the specialized meaning of a religious 
Procession accompanied by prayers. In 1.9, εὐκτιριον for εὐκτήριον. 

42E.g. Amari, Epigrafi, 1, 17-25, pl. 1.3 (repr. 29-39) and I, 47-49, pl. V.2-3 (repr. 63-66). 

43Johns, "Muslims’, passim, especially I, 252-255; Johns, Duana regis, forthcoming. 

44Latin: A.G. Watson, Catalogue of dated and datable manuscripts c.700-1600 in the 
Department of manuscripts, 2 vols. (London, 1979), I, 146 and II, pl. 84 a-e. Greek: N.G. Wilson, 
'Litera Neritina’, Scriptorium 21 (1967), 73-74; P. Canart and J. Leroy, ‘Les Manuscrits en style 
de Reggio. Etude pal&ographique et codicologique’, in Actes du Colloque international sur la 
paleographie grecque et byzantine. Paris, 21-25 octobre 1974, ed. M.J. Glenisson, J. Bompaire and 
J. Irigoin (Colloques internationaux du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 559, Paris, 
1977), 242 and n. 2, 256, 258; Houben, ‘Gli ebrei’, 20 and τι. 51. Arabic: J. Johns, "The Norman kings 
of Sicily and the Fatimid caliphate’, in Anglo-Norman Studies XV (Proceedings of the XV 
Battle Conference 1992 and the XI Colloquio medievale of the Officina di Studi Medievali), 
ed. M. Chibnall (Woodbridge, 1993), 136-137, and more fully in Johns, Duana regis, forthcoming. 
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either to the palace scriptorium of King Roger or to ἃ circle very close to it in 
the years 1130-1153.4 

The Arabic text is the translation attributed to al-Antäki, with few 
variants. Arabic marginal notes indicate the first psalm of the ordinary course 
at matins and vespers on all seven days of the week, and the division of 
Psalm CXVIII between the hours of prime, terce, sext and nones.46 The 
significance of these marginalia can only be that the liturgy was celebrated in 
Arabic. Thus, if the psalter is indeed to be associated with the Cappella 
Palatina, then not only was the liturgy celebrated there by Greek and Latin 
priests, but also in the Arabic language. Again, it is tempting to conclude that 
the royal chapel was thought to be specially appropriate for such a 
proclamation of Roger’s policy of populus trilinguis. 

In this context, a report by the fourteenth-century author Ludolph of 
Suchem is particularly interesting. He writes: Tamen in Sicilia indifferenter 
ad tres ritus se habent: in una parte ad ritum Latinum, in alia ad ritum 
Graecorum, in tertia ad ritum Sarracenorum; attamen omnes sunt Christiani, 
licet ritu differant et discordent.47 At first sight, this passage would seem to 
mean that three distinct liturgical rites were followed in Sicily: Latin, Greek 
and Arabic. It is, however, most improbable that an Arabic rite, liturgically 
distinct from the Latin catholic and the Greek orthodox rites, should have 
existed in twelfth-century Sicily. Indeed, the Arabic marginalia in Harley 5786, 
which constitute the only evidence independent of Ludolph’s report for the 
existence of an Arabic liturgy in Sicily, confirm that the psalms followed the 
order of the Latin rite. This suggests that the differences and disagreements 
mentioned by Ludolph were not liturgical but merely linguistic, at least with 
regard to the Latin and the Saracen rites. Indeed, the same may be true of the 
Greek rite, and the Greek priests in the Cappella Palatina and in the 
procession which accompanied Anna’s remains from the Cathedral to 5. 


45Johns, ‘Muslims’, I, 90-91. 

46Johns, ‘Muslims’, II, 326-327: e.g. f. 30v, against Psalm XXVII (Dominus illuminatio), salät 
yawm al-ithnayn bi'l-layl, ‘the prayer of Monday at matins (lit. ‘in the night’)‘. 

47Ludolph of Suchem, De itinere Terrae Sanctae liber, ed. F. Deycks (Bibliothek des 
Literarischen Vereins Stuttgart 25, 1851), 20. This little known passage deserves further 
attention. It occurs out of place, in the middle of an account of Mount Etna that is itself 
incomplete. The reference to an Arabic rite in ca. 1340 may be anachronistic for, by then, there 
no longer survived a significant Arab community on the island. However, even as late as the 
mid fourteenth century, the rite might have served a small group of ex-Muslim palace slaves or 
Arabic-speaking converts from Judaism. 
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Michele may well have celebrated the liturgy in the Greek tongue, but 
according to the order of the Latin catholic rite. 

One further piece of material evidence associated with the Cappella 
Palatina needs to be considered here, if only to be dismissed. On 3 June 1991, I 
read an earlier version of this paper at Cyril Mango’s Byzantine Studies 
Seminar in the most aptly named Quarrel Room of Exeter College. Then, I 
suggested that an extraordinary Arabic inscription, originally situated in or 
near the Cappella Palatina, might have something to reveal about King 
Roger’s attitude to Islam.*® One fragment of the inscription urges visitors to 
the palace ‘to kiss its corner after having embraced it and to contemplate the 
beautiful things that it contains’ (...iltham rukna-hü ba'da 'ltizäm wa ta 'ammal mä 
hawä-hü min jamäl...). As Amari pointed out, this fragment contains an explicit 
reference to the Islamic hajj. The pilgrim processes around the Ka’ba seven 
times, stopping to kiss the black stone in the eastern corner (al-rukn al-aswad) 
and to press his breast against the wall between the corner and the entrance to 
the Ka'ba (al-multazam). The language of the inscription, in particular the use 
of the words rukn and iltizam (from the same root as multazam), makes the 
allusion to the Meccan ritual quite unmistakable. Amari commented that 'qui 
l’adulazione [del re] arrivava all’empietä. I Musulmani ... doveano inorridire 
all’invito di adorare nello stesso modo la casa del re’.*9 In 1991, I believed that 
this affront to the Muslims of Sicily must have been deliberate, and that 
Roger had compelled them to commit a humiliating blasphemy by forcing 
them to revere his palace with the sacred ritual reserved to the Ka'ba. Since 
then, I have been able to show that Roger borrowed the practice of decorating 
the royal palace with such inscriptions from the Fätimid court, and that he 
and his ministers must have been unaware of the intrinsic Islamic (Ismä'ili) 
significance of the ritual which, in all probability, was never performed at 
Palermo.50 The inscription cannot, therefore, be used as evidence of Roger’s 
attitude towards Islam, as I then believed. 


488, Lagumina, ’Iscrizione araba del re Ruggero scoperta alla Cappella Palatina in 
Palermo’, Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, classe di scienze morali, storiche e 
filologiche, Sth ser., 2 (1893), 231-234; Amari, Epigrafi arabiche I, 31-32, pl. Π.3 (repr. 46-47). 

49 Amari, Epigrafi arabiche, 1.32 (repr. 47). 

50Johns, "Norman kings’, 149-153, and, more fully, J. Johns, ‘I re normanni e i califfi fätimiti. 
Nuove prospettive su vecchi materiali’, in Del nuovo sulla Sicilia musulmana (Giornata di 
Studio della Fondazione Caetani, Roma, 3 maggio 1993, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei), ed. 
B. Scarcia Amoretti, 9-50. 
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In short, the evidence that we have for the attitude of the Norman 
rulers towards the conversion of their Muslim subjects suggests that they had 
no coherent policy. Only at certain times and in certain places, did the 
Norman kings actively encourage the conversion of certain classes of their 
Muslim subjects to the Latin rite. The Cappella Palatina may perhaps have 
been the laboratory for a daring experiment in trilingual ecumenicalism, but 
this amounted to little more than a proclamation of the policy of populus 
trilinguis, a policy which had little real effect outside the immediate circle of 
the royal court. Recent studies of conversion to Islam and from Islam to 
Christianity have demonstrated that converts tend to be most common in 
either the uppermost or the lowest class of the subject society.°! In Norman 
Sicily, the leading members of Muslim society, including some former 
members of the old ruling class and the slave officers of the new royal 
bureaucracy, converted to Latin Christianity under the direct patronage of the 
de Hauteville kings. But what of the lowest class? 

The evidence which seems to attest to the conversion of Muslim 
peasants to the Greek church comes from the jarä’id, as they are called in 
Arabic, plateiai in Greek, polyptychs or registers of the names of villeins kept 
by a landlord for the purpose of gathering tribute, taxes, rent, and services.52 

In June 1140, Adelicia of Collesano, a small town 15 km. south-south- 
west of Cefalü, granted to Jocelin, the bishop of Cefalü, the church of 5. Pietro 
at Collesano, certain immovable property, ‘and four villeins whose names are 
as follows: Abraham eben Eliayhir, Filippus eben Muheres, Abisseid eben 
Bussid, Seidun eben elsaba eben ettauil’. Their Arabic names may be restored 
thus: Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali (?), Filib ibn Muhriz, ‘Abd al-Sayyid ibn 'bü Sayyid, and 
Zaydün ibn al-Sabu‘ ibn al-Tawil.? 

Three of these villeins have Arabic isms, as did all their fathers. We 
may for the moment conclude that they are Arabs, and that they may well 


SIR.W. Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period. An Essay in (Quantitative 

History (Cambridge, Mass., 1979), 42; Kedar, Crusade and Mission, 83. 

52For the Jarä'id, see Johns, ‘Muslims’, passim, especially I, 40-87, and, in greater detail, 
Johns, Duana regis, forthcoming. 

3Palermo, Archivio di Stato (henceforth PAS), Tabulario di 5. Salvatore di Cefalü, no. 7; 
ed. C.A. Garufi, I documenti inediti dell’epoca normanna in Sicilia (Societä siciliana per storia 
patria, Documenti per servire alla storia di Sicilia, 1st ser., XVIO, Palermo, 1899), no. XV, 38- 
41; White, Latin Monasticism, 192-193; I. Peri, Cittä e campagna in Sicilia (Atti della 
Accademia di scienze lettere e arti di Palermo, 4th ser., XIILii, fascs. 1 and 4, Palermo, 1952- 
53), 236, τι. 1. 
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have been Muslims. But the fourth—Filippus eben Muheres—bears a 
Christian ism, while his father had an Arabic name: Philip may therefore be 
tentatively identified as a convert. 

Forty-one years later, in January 1182, Robert of San Giovanni 
confessed to having unlawfully usurped from the church of Cefalü all that 
Adelicia had granted to it in 1140. He returned to Bishop Guido the church of 
S. Pietro, the immovable property, and the five sons of the four villeins listed 
in Adelicia’s donation. The names of the villeins are as follows: Costa, 
Iohannes, Helias, Theodorus, and Georgius, and it is specifically stated that 
they are Christians.>* 

What we may see here is the process of conversion occurring over 
three generations. The first generation, which flourished ca. 1100, bore Arabic 
names and may have been Muslim. The second, registered in 1140, included 
at least one convert, who can be identified because of his Greek Christian 
name. And the third, listed as Christians in 1181, all bore Greek Christian 
personal names. 

One further point is worth noting here. The community of villeins 
may be described as the villeins of 5. Pietro at Collesano. 5. Pietro was a 
church of the Latin rite, most probably founded by Adelicia, the 
granddaughter of Count Roger. At an unrecorded date, presumably between 
1116 and 1140, the village of Collesano was removed by Roger II from its 
original location on Monte d’Oro and refounded on its present site.5° Under 
Adelicia, Collesano developed a small community of Latin burghers, which, 
in 1140, was represented by Bartholomew magister burgensis Golosani.>® 
Thus, from the mid-twelfth century, Collesano was a centre of Latin 
settlement, which had specially close ties with the de Hauteville family. 
Nonetheless, when the villeins of 5. Pietro converted, it was apparently to the 
Greek rite. 

In January 1136, Abbot David of 5. Trinitä at Mileto in Calabria granted 
to the church of Cefalü the churches of 5. Giovanni and 5. Cosma with all 
their property, including their villeins. The latter are named in a Latin 


S4pAS, Cefalü, no. 20; ed. Garufi, Documenti inediti, 173-74. White, Latin Monasticism, 
199; Peri, Cittä e campagna, 236, τι. 1. 

S5Al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushtäg, ed. A. Bombaci et al., (Leiden, 1970-84), 620; cf. Amari, 
Storia, III, 798-799; Peri, Cittä e campagna, 234. 

S6PAS, Cefalü no. 20; ed. Garufi, Documenti inediti, 38-40; Peri, Cittä ὁ campagna, 234-235. 
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register attached to Abbot David’s donation (Table 1).57 This grant of villeins 
was confirmed by King Roger in 1145, and a renewal was issued to Bishop 
Jocelyn of Cefalü, listing the names of the villeins in Arabic, with Greek 
transliteration (Table 1).58 

Two communities of villeins are listed in these registers. First, 19 
households of villeins belonging to the church of 5. Cosma, apparently at 
Qal‘at al-Sirät, the Arabic name of Monte d’Oro, the old site of Collesano, 
before it was moved by King Roger. Of these nineteen, five households are 
said to be Christian, and fourteen Muslim: the names of the Christians are 
listed in Table 1. While four of these are apparently the Greek Christian sons 
of Greek Christian fathers, Filib ibn 'bü Sayyid may be a new convert. The 
second community consists of 19 households of villeins belonging to 5. 
Giovanni at Rocella, a small village on the coast 10 km. northwest of 
Collesano.°? Of these, five villeins are said to be Christian. Their names are 
difficult to reconstruct: while the compilers of the 1145 register appear to have 
had an earlier Arabic register of the villeins of S. Cosma which they were able 
to copy, they seem to have relied upon the Latin register of 1136, in which 
eight out of a total of 19 names are irretrievably garbled in transliteration, for 
those of S. Giovanni. The names of the five Christians are listed in Table 1. 

The last of these, Robertus filius Guarinus, bears Frankish names and 
is likely to be an impoverished Latin immigrant who had commended 
himself into the service of the church of 5. Giovanni. One, Vasilios huios 
Leontos, is apparently the Greek Christian son of a Greek Christian father. 
Two may be very tentatively identified as new converts: Theodoros ibn Käfur 
or Käfir, and Vasilios ibn 'bü Bakr (? 1.6. filius Babe). Iafar filius Capre is more 
of a problem. His first name is the Arabic Ja‘far, and his father’s name may 
derived from the Arabic root kbr, denoting bigness or oldness (e.g. al-kabir), 
but is perhaps most likely to come from the Latin caper.60 


S7PAS, Cefalü no. 4; ed. Garufi, Documenti inediti, 25-26. 

S8PAS, Cefalü no. 2; ed. Cusa, Diplomi, no. 79, 472-480, 716; White, Latin Monasticism, 194. 
The trilingual namelist is given in A. De Simone, Spoglio antroponomico delle giaride ($arä'id) 
arabo-greche dei Diplomi editi da Salvatore Cusa (Rome, 1979), 34-38. 

59Peri, Cittä e campagna, 58-60. 

6ORohlfs, Cognomi, 62. 
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The third and final group of villeins from this region appears in a 
donation of 1183.61 Robert of Collesano, on entering the priesthood, granted 
to the church of Cefalü eight households of villeins and their immovable 
property. Three of the villeins are Christians, and their names are as follows: 
Johannes filius Delegandi, Philippus filius Bulfadar, Basilius filius Abdesseid. 
Their Christian names are all Greek. The fathers of all three appear to have 
been Arabs and may have been Muslims: Delegandi is most probably an 
attempt at ['Ab]Jd al-Ghäni, while Bufadar comes from ’bü ’l-Fadl, and 
Abdesseid from ‘Abd al-Sayyid. 

So far, we have looked at four communities of Arab villeins including 
a significant proportion of what appear to be converts to Christianity. These 
groups all appear in the mid to late twelfth century, near Collesano, a centre 
of Latin settlement closely linked to the de Hauteville family. All four 
communities were held, at one time or another, by a church of the Latin rite, 
and by a Latin lord. And yet, with a single exception, all of the 19 Christian 
names born by the villeins are Greek: Fillipos (four), Basilios (three), 
Theodoros, Ioannes, Leon, and Nikolaos (two each); and Georgios, Elias, 
Kalokuros and Kostas (one each). There can be little doubt that they were 
members of the Greek church. The immediate explanation for this is likely to 
be found in Collesano itself where, alongside 5. Pietro, we find the church of 
Santa Maria Graecorum, and alongside the Latin burghers, a group of Greek 
worthies, including the archpriest Gregory.62 This does not explain, of course, 
why converts should have preferred the Greek to the Latin church, a question 
to which we shall return in conclusion. 

Further east along the north coast, the church of 5. Salvatore at Patti 
was founded in 1094 and paired with the Benedictine house of S. Bartolomeo 
on the island of Lipari.6® From the first, the church of Lipari-Patti was 
vigorously pro-Latin. Abbot Ambrose issued two sharply contrasting 
documents regulating settlement on the lands of his abbey. One was the 
bonum constitutum of 9 May 1095, which offered generous terms intended 
both to persuade the islanders of arid, barren Lipari to stay put and to attract 


61PAS, Cefalü no. 21; ed. Garufi, Documenti inediti, 185-188; Peri, Cittä e campagna, 236, 
n.2 


62Peri, Cittä e campagna, 235, and n. 4-5. 


63For the history of S. Bartolomeo, see White, Latin Monasticism, 77-110 and Girgensohn 
and Kamp, ’Patti’, passim. 
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new settlers to the island of whatever race or religion.6* The other, issued 
sometime between 1094 and 1101, set out the harsh terms which were to 
govern settlement of the fertile, well-watered lands around Patti itself, and 
stipulated that all settlers there had to be latinae linguae.°> 

A Latin register from Patti, which bears no date but which was probably 
compiled in ca. 1133, records the names of the heads of ca. 340 households of 
villeins held by the abbey.66 Of these, 103 were villeins from Lipari transferred 
to Naso on the mainland, 61 were at Fitalia, 69 at Panagia, and 58 at Librizzi: 
all of these appear to have been Christians. Also listed are 48 households of 
Saracens. The Latin register is clearly based upon an earlier Greek version of 
an Arabic original. All of the Christian villeins have Greek first names, except 
for six individuals who seem to have retained Arabic names after conversion. 
Amongst the Christian villeins, we can identify at least 14 names which seem 
to belong to converts from Islam (Table 2). Of these, two bear the surname 
Cafiris, from the Arabic käfir (literally ’infidel’ or "unbeliever’, but here 
presumably meaning ’Christian’).67 

As at Collesano, the conversion of these Saracens is likely to reflect the 
presence of the Greek Church within the communities to which they 
belonged. Amongst the villeins are listed four individuals whose names 


δέρας, olim ms. Fondazione I, 148. Girgensohn and Kamp, ‘Patti’, 11, no. 6. Ed. C.A. Garufi, 
‘Memoratoria, chartae et instrumenta divisa in Sicilia nei secoli XI a XV’, Bullettino 
dell’Istituto storico italiano 32 (1912), 119, no. I, and pl. 1. 


65The text survives in the constitutum of 1133. PAC, olim ms. Fondazione I, f. 94/132; 
Girgensohn and Kamp, ‘Patti’, 15, no. 27; R. Gregorio, Considerazioni sopra la storia di Sicilia 
dai tempi normanni sino ai presenti, III, ed. A. Saitta (Palermo, 1972), I, 118, n. 1. 


S6PAC, olim ms. Fondazione II, f. 521; Girgensohn and Kamp, ’Patti’, 19, no. 43. There is a 
poor edition by C.A. Garufi, ‘"Censimento e catasto della popolazione servile. Nuovi studi e 
ricerche sull’ordinamento amministrativo dei Normanni in Sicilia nei secoli XI e XII’, Archivio 
storico siciliano, n.s. 49 (1928), no. III, 92-96. Garufi originally dated the register between 1094 
and 1101 (‘Per la storia dei secoli XI e XII. Le isole Eolie a proposito del “Constitutum” del 
abbate Ambrogio del 1095’, Archivio storico per la Sicilia orientale 9 [1912], 178), but later 
implied (on mistaken grounds) that it was later than 1111 (‘Censimento e catasto’, 95, n. 2-3; 96, 
n. 2 and 4). Girgensohn and Kamp date it to ‘1131-1148?’. That the first list of the register is 
headed 'nomina villanorum Lippari quos apud Nasam habemus’ suggests that it must be later 
than Abbot John’s disputes with the abbey’s dependents on Lipari in 1133 (White, Latin 
Monasticism, 94). 

67G. Caracausi, Arabismi medievali di Sicilia, (Centro di studi filologici e linguistici 
siciliani, Supplementi al Bollettino, 5, Palermo, 1983), 262-263. G. Caracausi, Lessico greco 
della Sicilia e dell’Italia meridionale (secoli X-XIV) (Centro di studi filologici e linguistici 
siciliani, Lessici siciliani, 1, Palermo, 1990), 285-286; Rohlfs, Cognomi, 56. 
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testify to the presence of the Greek clergy.68 Although Naso was a centre of 
Latin settlement, the community remained predominantly Greek throughout 
the twelfth century, and lay within the sphere of influence of the powerful 
and well connected Greek monastery of S. Filippo di Demena. Other Greek 
houses were active in the area, and of these the most significant was the pre- 
conquest monastery of 5. Michele Arcangelo at Brolo, which was revitalized 
after the conquest by the generous support of Count Roger and his son. 
Fitalia, Panagia, and Librizzi all lay on the north slopes of the Nebrodi, 
overlooking the coastal plain between Naso and Patti. All were 
predominantly Greek communities, with little Arab or Latin settlement.6? 
The attitude of the Benedictine monastery of 5. Bartolomeo to its 
Saracen villeins is ambiguous. On the one hand, the abbot of 5. Bartolomeo 
was clearly willing to court favour amongst his Saracen villeins, when it was 
in his interests to do so. Abbot Ambrose met with representatives of Librizzi 
in 1117 to renegotiate the terms of its service to the abbey, accompanied by one 
Fillipos Monachos o Arabos, who was presumably a first or second generation 
convert, employed in this case for his knowledge of Arabic: interestingly, 
although presumably a Benedictine, Filippos looks more like a convert to 
Greek than to Latin culture.?0 The village of Librizzi was extremely valuable 
to the monastery, bringing an annual income of 256 tari, according to the 
register of ca. 1133, in addition to twenty man-years labour service on the 
abbey’s demesne. On the other hand, the interlinear interpolations to the 
register of ca. 1133 betray the carelessness of the abbey towards its Saracen 
villeins. Names are superscribed with a laconic phrase expressing complete 
ignorance of the villein and his family—nescitur, ignoramus, nescimus qui 
sit. Other villeins are known to have fled, amounting to a total decline from 
49 to 32 households of Saracen villeins—a fall of 35%. These interlinear notes 
also reveal that 5. Bartolomeo was negligent not just of their bodies, but also 


Ῥ 68Presuitero Pulla, Nicholas tu Ierrou Andrea, Constantinos Sicaris tis Monachis, Maria tou 
apa. 
69Peri, Cittä e campagna, 80-81, 82-83, 90-91. 

TOPAC; Girgensohn and Kamp, ‘Patti’, 14, no. 18. Edited by G. Spata (Diplomi greci 
Siciliani inediti [Regia deputazione subalpina di storia patria, Miscellanea di storia italiana, 
ΧΙ, Turin, 1871], no. 1, 18-21) from an eighteenth-century copy (Palermo, Biblioteca Comunale, 
ms. Qq.E.172, f. 397) and thence by Cusa (Diplomi, no. 35, 512-513, 703). A twelfth-century Latin 
transumpt is published by Gregorio (Considerazioni, I, 119, n. 1). See also Garufi, ‘Le isole 
Eolie’, 182, and White, Latin Monasticism, 86. 
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of their souls. None of the Saracens listed in 1133 seems to have converted to 
Christianity, and five names are superscribed with a grimly self-satisfied 
phrase—anima et corpore obiit cum filiis or anima et corpore cum progenie 
obiit. 

A final example of Saracen Christian villeins comes from Corleone in 
the central western heartland of Arab settlement. For most of the twelfth 
century, the administrative district of Corleone, together with that of Iato, 
belonged to the royal demesne and was maintained as a Muslim reservation. 
Within this reservation Latin immigration and settlement was restricted, and 
rural Muslim communities were left to a considerable extent undisturbed, 
paying their taxes to royal officials recruited from the local population. In the 
1170s and “805, with the foundation and endowment of 5. Maria di Monreale, 
we see a complete reversal of earlier policy in this area. The Muslim 
reservation and its population was granted lock, stock and barrel to the abbot 
of Monreale, who had almost unlimited powers over the inhabitants de 
personis et bonis. To help the abbot administer his new lands, he was issued 
with copies made of the relevant registers.’! 

One of these registers, listing the population of the districts of Corleone 
and Calatrasi, dated May 1178, gives the names of 53 families of Christians 
from Corleone (Table 3 lists those with Greek names).7?2 These families belong 
to two generations: 47 are 'first generation’ households already recorded in 
the old register upon which the new register given to the abbot was based; but 
six are second generation’ households formed by marriage away from the 
parental household in the interval between the compilation of the two 
registers.73 

The names of the Christians of Corleone teach us a useful 
methodological lesson: while a Christian name, even written in Arabic, 
always reveals that its holder was held to be Christian, a Muslim name may 
conceal a Christian. For example, there is nothing in the name Ahmad b. 
Hammüd b. Abi Hajar to tell us that the bearer and his father were both 


7: ΤῊΣ subject will be dealt with fully in Johns, Duana regis, forthcoming. In the meantime, 
see H. Bercher et al., Une abbaye latine dans la societ€ musulmane: Monreale au XIIe siöcle’, 
Annales ESC 34 (1979), 525-547; Johns, Muslims’, 1, 219-224. 

72palermo, Biblioteca centrale per la Regione Siciliana, Tabulario di 5. Maria la Nuova di 
Monreale, no. 22; ed. Cusa, Diplomi, no. 132, 134-179, 729. The list of Christians of Corleone is 
found at 1.31-37 of the original, p. 145-147 of Cusa’s edition. 

73For this, see Johns, Muslims’, I, 66, II, 292-302, and, more fully, Duana regis, forthcoming: 
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Christians: the names Ahmad, ‘Ali, and Muhammad, all used by the 
Christians of Corleone, are generally believed to be diagnostically Muslim 
names.?’* Most of the Christians of Corleone in this list retain names that 
could as well have belonged to Muslims. There is an ambiguity about certain 
Arabic names which makes them suitable to both Muslims and Christians— 
‘Abd Alläh, for example, literally ‘Slave of God’, could be used by both, while 
Muhammad would (in theory, but not in practice) be exclusively Muslim. 
This, in part, explains the fashion current amongst Greeks in Norman 
Palermo, and especially within the circle of the palace, for adopting Arabic 
names: for example, the emirs Khristodoulos "Abd al-Rahmän and Eugenios 
tou Kalou Abü 'l-Tayyib. When the Christians of Corleone did adopt Christian 
names (and they are the minority in this profoundliy Arabized and Islamized 
corner of the island-indeed, some reverted to Arabic names after a generation 
or more of Greek names), their Christian names are Greek, not Latin. There is 
one welcome indication that we may be dealing with practising Christians, 
with Christians who ate pork. Two of the converts of Corleone bear the 
surname al-khanzäri (ho khoiroboskos), "the swineherd’, and yet there is no 
evidence from Sicily for a ‘frontier tolerance’ of pork such as is frequently 
encountered on the borders of Islam, especially in the Far East.?> 

The three examples which we have considered in detail—Collesano, 
Patti, and Corleone—suggest that we may be dealing with a widespread 
phenomenon, but how can we describe and explain it? 

The example of Monreale, where we find Christians bearing 
characteristically Muslim names, and Christians with Greek Christian names 
giving their offspring Arabic names, suggests that—as we should expect—we 
are dealing with something much more complicated than the neat 
conversion of individuals from one faith to another. A passage in Ibn 
Hawgal’s account of Sicily provides a sketch of Arabization and Islamization 
in the west of the island at the end of the tenth century which gives us a 
useful insight into the sort of process with which we are likely to be dealing. 
The Muslim peasants of the Val di Mazara, he says, were ’half-castes’ (al- 
musha'midhün), by which he seems to mean imperfectly Arabized and 
Islamized Berbers. They were content to marry Sicilian Christian women on 


74Bulliet, Conversion to Islam, 65. 
75Khanzäri instead of the more usual khanzayr: De Simone, Spoglio antroponomico, 43. For 
frontier tolerance of pork see X. de Planhol, The World of Islam (Ithaca, NY, 1970), 56-59. 
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the understanding that their sons would be raised according to the heterodox 
Muslim beliefs of their fathers. Their daughters, however, were left to follow 
the Christianity of their mothers.?€ This account rings true, and suggests that 
as late as ca. 1000 the rural population of the Val di Mazara was far from 
homogeneousiy Arabized and Islamized. We are not dealing with two 
distinct communities—Greek Christian and Arab Muslim—but with a scale 
of acculturation ranging from Greek Christians and Arab Muslims at the two 
extremes, but with most of the population of the island falling somewhere in 
the middle. If Greek Christian culture survived amongst the Muslim 
peasantry of the Val di Mazara, where Arab settlement was heaviest, how 
much more must it have done so in the rest of the island. 

The Latin church, when it appeared in Sicily after the Norman 
conquest, would obviously have had no place at first in this complicated scale 
which had developed over two centuries. The Latin church of Agrigento, in 
the middle of the Muslim west of Sicily, exemplifies the isolation of the Latin 
church from the surrounding population. The first bishop, St. Gerlandus (ca. 
1092-1104) built his episcopal palace and curia 'next to the castle for fear of the 
innumerable Saracens living in Agrigento, where there were few Christians 
until the death of William II (1189)’.77 Bishop Walter (ca. 1128-42), ’dwelling 
in the episcopal palace, was exceedingly afraid of the many Saracens...and 
decided to build a tower to defend the church and to protect the city’.’8 Their 
fears were fully justified when, during the Muslim revolts, bishop Urso (1191- 
1239) was captured and held prisoner on Monte Guastanella for a ransom of 
5,000 tari.79 Small surprise, then, that the Latin church did not secure many 
converts among the rural population. 

What appear to be converts to Greek Christianity, listed in the jara’id 
examined above, may well have been the descendants of Greek Christians 
who had been to some degree Arabized and Islamized after the Muslim 
conquest, but who had remained towards the middle of the scale of 
acculturation and who, after {πὸ Norman conquest, gradually slid back 


76[pn Hawgal, Kitäb sürat al-ard, ed. J.H. Kramers, II (Leiden, 1938-39), 169. 

7TLibellus de successione pontificium Agrigenti, ed. P. Collura, Le piü antiche carte 
dell’archivio capitolare di Agrigento (Societä siciliana di storia patria, Documenti per servire 
alla storia della Sicilia, 1st ser., XXV, Palermo, 1960), 307. 

7BLjbellus de successione, 307. 


79Libellus de successione, 309. J. Johns, ‘Monte Guastanella: un insediamento musulmano 
nell’Agrigentino’, Sicilia archeologica 16/51 (1983), 33-51. 
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towards their Greek Christian roots. That they did so is unlikely to have been 
the effect of missionary activity by the Greek church. As a result of the 
Norman conquest, until about 1140, the Greek church certainly enjoyed a 
considerable revival in Sicily, and the reemergence of Arabized and Islamized 
Greek Christians should most probably be attributed to this reprise, rather 
than to any policy of proselytism. The fact that Christian villeins were 
distinguished in the jara’id from their Muslim neighbours suggests that they 
carried a lighter burden of taxes, rents and services, and this may explain in 
part why they found it opportune to declare their Christianity.80 Other 
reasons, above all anxiety to avoid the increasing persecution suffered by 
Muslims as the twelfth century progressed, should not be discounted. After 
all, the Muslim community was destroyed, and by violence, as early as the 
mid thirteenth century, while the Greek was to survive for another two 
hundred years and was to pass away, more or less peacefully, smothered by 
the weight of Latin immigration.®! 


80/n the thirteenth century, Muslims of Lucera converted to Christianity to avoid penal 
taxes: J.L.A. Huillard-Breholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici secundi (Paris, 1855), IV.ü, 
831. 


8lBresc, Monde mediteraneen, 587-594. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VILLEINS OF COLLESANO AND ROCCELLA 


1. COLLESANO: 1136 AND 1145 


Pr τ "SEE (5 SEE 


2. ROCELLA: 1136 AND 1145 


Theodorus filius Gafuri θεόδωρο 
Basilius filius Leonis Bäsili b. Läw 


Basilius filius Babe 
Iafar filius Capre ι. 6 69Ψ ΚἨ Fin DD ὃ 
Robertus filius Guarini 


TABLE TWO 


5. BARTOLOMEO DI LIPARI-PATTI: REGISTER OF ca. 1133 
POSSIBLE CONVERTS FROM ISLAM TO CHRISTIANITY 


Maymün akhü Nigülat al-Käfir 

Nigat αἱ ον 

Filadelfos Cafiris 
ῳΦῷ0,΄ὐ  ἴὉὮὋὮὃὖὋοΕε7;;  . 
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Bucheris adelfos aptu 
Filipos Chareris 
Chamitis 


Maria tu Maimuni 


Abü '1-Khayr akhü [Filib al-Hariri 
Filib al-Hariri 
Muhammad or Ahmad 


am bint Maymün 


Georgius Vulcharis Jurgis al-Muräbit 

Iohannis Morabitos Yahva al-Muräbit 

Leon Gaitanis Läw al-Qa’id 

Leo Morabito Läw al-Muräbit 
TABLE THREE 


S. MARI DIMONREALE: THE JARiDA OF 1178 
THE CHRISTIANS OF CORLEONE 


ARABIC 

FIRST GENERATION 

'bü 1-Sayyid Ὁ. al-Tarmäsh 
Akhü-hu 


Maymün al-Batrali 
Yüsuf al-Bäz 

Yüsuf b. al-Harräth 
Akhü-hu 

Ibn Abi ’l-Harräth 
Maymün Ὁ. Thawfil 
Nijafür b. Makhüna 
Ibn al-Bäqüshi 

Abü '1-Khayr Ὁ. Mägha 
Ja‘far al-Rahäl 


oO" 
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GREEK 
FIRST GENERATION 

βουσὴτ ἔπιν ἐλτερμέ 
ὁ ἀδελφὸς βουελσὴδ ἔπιν ἐλτερμὲ 
οίλιππο 

αϊμούης τῆς πετραλία 
ἱ σὴφ ἐλπά 
ἰωσὴφ ἔπιν ἐλχαράθ 
ὁ ἀδελφὸς ἰωσὴφ ἔπιν ἐλχαράθ 
ἔπιν ἐπὶ ἐλχαράθ 

αιμουνής ἔπιν θεόφιλ 
νικήφορος ἔπιν μαχούνε 
ἔπιν ἔλβεκούο 
ἐβου ἐλχαήρ ἔπιν μάγα 
τζάφαρ ἐλραχάλ 


ἔπιν τοῦν 


Johns 


ἀυδελλα ἔπιν ἐπὶ χούπουσα 
ἔπιν οὐέριθ 

χαμούδ ἔπιν ἐπὶ χάτζαρ 
ράδουαν ἐλχαρά 


Muhammad al-Jinnän οὔχι 


Muhammad al-Hariri 
Ibn al-Majnüna 
Ni'ma 

al-Raffäs 

Khalil b. al-Shim 
Ibn al-Qassäti 

Sihr al-’"Amsha 

Ibn Rätiba 

Abü 1-"Aji 

Abü "-Rijäl 

Ibn Qäli 

'bü 1-Khayr al-Habbät 
Ibn bvüHilla 


Maymün rabib Ragqli 
al-Sabu‘ al-Nasräni 
Brangät | 
Sulaymän al-Khanzäri 
Duz: 

Nigülat al-Qasir 

ὍΣ Ghälib al-Khanzäri 
Thawdur al-Wakil 
Khilfa b. Bärün 

Ibn Bäsili 

Ibn al-Fawwäl 
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ET ἐλτζεννέν 
οὔχμετ ἐλχαρίρι 

ἔπιν ελμουτζουνούνε 
2 

viy 

€ ᾽ 

Ο ρὲ DECO 

χαλίλ, ἔπιν € 

ἔπιν ἐλκασσάτι 

ὁ συγγενὴς τοῦ γάμησ 

ἔπιν ράτηπε 

ἐβοῦ ελγατζίν 

ἐβοῦ ἐλριτζέλ 

ERIV κάλ' 

βου ἐλχαήρ ελχαταπ (sic) 

ἔπιν βοῦ χίλε 

ὁ χαφούσ 

ὁ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ράκλη 

ἀλὶς ἔπιν μισήλλε 
w ’ ’ 

ἔπιν ἐλραπήπ 
αϊἱμοῦν πρόγωνος ράκλη 

ὁ σέπας ὁ χριστιανό 

πρανκάτηο 


σολομὼν ὁ χοιρόβοσκο 


ὁ κοσμάν 
νικόλαος ὁ κόνδο 
βουγάλιπ ὁ χοιρόβοσκο 


θεόδωρος ὁ κουράτωρ 
‘ w ΄ 
Ὅε ἔπιν πέρουν 
ἔπιν βασιλίου 


ἔπιν ελφεούελ, 


The Conversion of Muslims in Norman Sicily? 


SECOND GENERATION 

ίλφε ἀδελφὸς μαιμουν ἔπι θεόφιλ, 
χαλφε ἔπιν νικηφόρου ἔπιν μαχούνε 

βου γάλιπ ἔπιν νικηφόρου ἔπιν μαχούνι 
σὴφ ἀδελφὸς βουλχαὴρ ἔπιν μάγου 


[4 


i 
“ w A) w ’ \ [2 
ἄχμετ ERIV χαμοὺτ ἔπιν ἐπὶ χάτζαρ 
Ja’far akhü Ibn Bäsili τζάφαρ ἀδελφὸς ἔπιν βασιλίου 
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CONSTANTINE PSALTOPOULOS AND HIS UNPUBLISHED ADDRESS 
TO MICHAEL HAGIOTHEODORITES 


IOANNIS D. POLEMIS 
Athens and Komotini 


The text edited here for the first time is a speech addressed to Michael 
Hagiotheodorites, preserved in the ms. Scorialensis Y- II- 10 (265), f. 128-1291 
under the name of Constantine Psaltopoulos, an obscure author of the late 
twelfth century.? 

Michael Hagiotheodorites belonged to a Byzantine family that came to 
great prominence under Manuel I Komnenos. It was during his reign that 
Michael became logothetes tou dromou.3 In this capacity, he participated in 
the councils of the years 1166 and 1170, and he accompanied the Emperor on 
his campaign against Hungary.* According to Guilland, Michael was the 
successor to John Kamateros, who occupied the post of logothetes tou 
dromou until his death in 1165. Michael was in turn succeeded by Basil 
Kamateros, who is documented as logothetes in 1182.5 By the time of the 
conquest of Thessaloniki by the Normans in 1185, Michael Hagiotheodorites 
was already dead. 

Kazhdan held that the speech of Psaltopoulos was delivered in 1158.6 
However, since Michael is almost explicitly designated as logothetes (μηκέτι 
δεδυνῆσθαί με Tod λαλεῖν τὴν παρὰ σοὶ τῷ λόγου ταμίᾳ καὶ λογιστῇ λογοθεσίαν 
λογοθετούμενον), the composition of our text must fall in the period when 


IG. de Andres, Catalogo de los codices griegos de la Real Biblioteca de el Escorial, vol. 11, 
(Madrid, 1965), 122. The ms. contains a collection of rhetorical texts, written mainly in the 
twelfth century. 

2On Psaltopoulos see R. Browning, ‘The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the 
Twelfth Century’, Byzantion 33 (1963), 23, repr. in his Studies on Byzantine History, Literature 
and Education (London, 1977). 

3On Hagiotheodorites’ family see A. Kazhdan, ‘Brat’ya Ajofeodority pri dvore Manuila 
Komnina’, ZRVI 9 (1966), 85-94. 

4K. Horna, ‘Eine unedierte Rede des Konstantin Manasses’, Wiener Studien 28 (1906), 193; in 
addition to Manasses, orations on Michael Hagiotheodorites were composed by Gregory 
Antiochos and Eustathios of Thessalonike, see H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich, 1978), 137 and 126 respectively. 

SR. Guilland, ’Etudes sur l’'histoire administrative de l’empire byzantin. Les logothötes’, 
REB 29 (1971), 61- 62. 

6Kazhdan, art. cit., 87-88. 
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Michael held this office, between ca. 1165 and 1182. According to Psaltopoulos, 
the emperor was on a campaign when this speech was composed: τὴν ἐπὶ 
θαλάττης ἐπεβίβαζε τοὺς ἵππους αὐτοῦ (f. 128V). Some high-ranking officials 
were ready to escort the emperor, who had returned from a foray to the 
eastern parts of the empire: Ἔδει δὲ καὶ τοὺς ὑπ΄ αὐτὸν καὶ δι΄ αὐτὸν 
δᾳδούχους φωστῆρας ἐπισυνῆχθαι τῷ τῆς πορφύρας ἡλιαυγεῖ τούτῳ φωσφόρῳ 
μετὰ τῶν ἐαρινῶν χαρίτων ἤδη πεποιημένῳ τὰ τῆς κινήσεως καὶ πρὸς ἑῷον 
ἀτεχνῶς κλῖμα ἐπανατεταλκότι καὶ καταυγάζοντι καί, κατὰ τὸν εἰπόντα, εἰς τὸν 
ἑαυτοῦ τόπον ἕλκοντι (f. 1285). Hagiotheodorites was among these officials 
and Psaltopoulos had the opportunity to meet his patron. The campaign to 
Asia Minor (ἑῷον κλῖμα) must have taken place between the years 1165 and 
1182. Since Alexios II did not take part in any campaign during his short reign 
(1180-1183), the emperor in question is almost certainly his predecessor, 
Manuel I Komnenos. Between 1162 and 1173, he pursued a thoroughly 
defensive policy in Asia Minor.’ His main preoccupation during these years 
was to strengthen the position of the empire in the Balkans, in Hungary and 
in Italvw. In 1173,8 Manuel re-appeared in the East, advancing as far as 
Philadelphia, according to the testimony of Kinnamos.? In summer of 1175 he 
paid a renewed visit to Asia Minor.!0 This time, his main purpose was to 
organize the defence of the empire against Kilic Arslan, the Sultan of 
Ikonion, who had become quite dangerous. After rebuilding the fortress of 
Dorylaion, the Emperor returned to Constantinople. In the early spring of 
1176 Manuel left the capital again at the head of a great army, in order to 
punish the rebellious Sultan.!! On 17 September 1176, this army was defeated 
by the Sultan at Myriokephalon. It is tempting to identify the campaign 
referred to by Psaltopoulos, which began in early spring (μετὰ τῶν ἐαρινῶν 
χαρίτων), with the campaign of 1176. Supportive of this identification may be 
a passage from the History of Kinnamos, reminiscent of the text of 
Psaltopoulos cited above: ὥστε μὴν ἵπποις τε καὶ ἀνθρώποις οὐδαμῇ τὰ ἐς τὸ ζῆν 


ἐπιλείψοι, καὶ βοῶν ἀμύθητόν τι πλῆθος ἐκ τῶν παρὰ Θράκην ἠλαύνετο χωρίων 


7See F. Chalandon, Jean II Comnene (1118-1143) et Manuel 1 Comnöne (1143-1180), (Paris, 
1912), 500- 501. 


8Ibid., 501. 
9Cinnamus, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn, 1836), 289. 
10 Chalandon, op. cit., 503; and Cinnamus, 294-296. 


IlChalandon, op. cit., 505. See also P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143- 
1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 95-98. 
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ἅμαξαί τε ὑπὲρ τὰς τρισχιλίους. Ὁ μὲν οὖν ἦρι (sc. Manuel) φανέντι ἐπὶ τὴν 
᾿Ασίαν διέβη καὶ τὰς δυνάμεις ἐπὶ ἹΡυνδακοῦ κατὰ τὸ ἔθος ἤθροιζεν .͵2 

Nothing is known about the life of Constantine Psaltopoulos. 
Browning believes that Psaltopoulos may be identical with the rhetor 
Konstantinos, signatory of the synodal decree of 30 January 1170; if this holds 
true, Psaltopoulos would have been maistor ton rhetoron.\3 Apart from the 
address to Hagiotheodorites, a still unpublished didascalia by Psaltopoulos is 
also preserved in the same Scorialensis Y - II - 10 (265), f. 129-132. This speech 
was delivered on the feast-day of the Apostles Peter and Paul (29 June): ἐπὶ τῇ 
πανευσήμῳ ταύτῃ ἡμέρᾳ, καθ΄ ἣν ἡμῖν εἰς ἑστίασιν πρόκειται ἣ τῆς τῶν 
ἀποστόλων μνήμης ὑπόθεσις. 

The short Enkomion to the two Apostles is preceded by another 
Enkomion by Psaltopoulos to an unnamed patriarch. A possible clue for 
detecting the name of this patriarch may be provided by the following passage 
in f. 131 : Οἶδας γὰρ οἷδας πάντως ὅπως τε Kai ὅτε τοῦ τῆς σιωπῆς τάφου τουτονὶ 
τὸν λόγον τριήμερον ἡμῖν ἀνέστησας ἀκολούθως τῆς δεσποτικῆς ἡμῶν 
ἀναστάσεως καὶ τῆς σημασίας ἀξίως ποιῶν τῆς κλήσεώς σου τῆς ἱερᾶς. 
According to the tradition of the Byzantine Church, Michael is the angel who 
will call the dead to rise at the Second Coming of Christ, as St. Paul 
emphasizes in 1 Th 4.16: ὅτι αὐτὸς ὁ Κύριος Ev κελεύσματι, Ev φωνῇ 
ἀρχαγγέλου καὶ ἐν σάλπιγγι Θεοῦ καταβήσεται an’ οὐρανοῦ καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ ἐν 
Χριστῷ ἀναστήσονται πρῶτον.14 It is possible that Psaltopoulos had this 
passage of Paul in mind. If this is the case, he is alluding to a patriarch named 
Michael, most probably none other than Michael III of Anchialos (ὁ τοῦ 
᾿Αγχιάλου) who occupied the see of Constantinople between 1170 and 1178. 
The patriarchate of Michael II Kourkouas Oxeites, between 1143 and 1146, 
should be excluded as too early. It is to be noted that Michael Choniates in his 
address to Michael III refers to the same passage of the New Testament: Ὦ 
σάλπιγξ αὕτη, τῆς οἰκουμένης περιηχοῦσα τὰ πέρατα: μήποτε αὕτη ἦν παρὰ τῷ 
Παύλῳ σάλπιγξ ἀγγελική, τοὺς νεκροὺς ἐξυπνίζουσα; Τίς γὰρ οὕτω νήγρετον τῇ 
κακίᾳ ἐντέθνηκεν, ὅς, ὑπ΄ ἀγγέλου τούτου περισαλπισθείς, οὐ παρὰ χρῆμα τῶν 


l2Cinnamus, 29. 
13Browning, art. cit., 23. 


14On the interpretation of this passage see briefly Θρησκευτικὴ καὶ ᾿Ηθικὴ 
Ἐγκυκλοκαιδεία 8 (1966), 1181. 
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νεκρῶν ἔργων ἐξέθορε;...᾿Αλλ' οὐχ οὕτως ὡς ἡμεῖς ὑπὸ τῶν σῶν σαλπίγγων εἰς τὸν 
πνευματικὸν ἐγειρόμεθα πόλεμον, ἃς ἔχω καὶ Κυρίου φωνὴν προσειπεῖν.15 

It is also possible that in referring to Patriarch Michael IH, Psaltopoulos 
makes a pun on the name of the person he praises. Similarly, in the text 
published below, Hagiotheodorites is likened to the archangel Michael, his 
namesake. Worthy of notice is also Psaltopoulos’ allusion to the literary 
activity of the Patriarch in the following passage: ἣ λογική σε παιδεία βρέφοθεν 
ἐπαιδοτρόφησε καὶ ἤνδρωσε πρῶτα μὲν διὰ τῆς γραμματικῆς κάλλιστά TE καὶ τῇ 
ῥητορικῇ παραδιδοῦσα, ἢ μᾶλλον εἰπεῖν οἰκειότερον τῇ πυρὸς ὡς λόγος // μένος 
πνεούσῃ, ἥτις καί σε παραλαβοῦσα καὶ οἷα χρυσίον ἁπάσης κιβδηλείας 
ἀνώτερον ἐκκαύσασά τε καὶ ἐκστιλβώσασα, τῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ κάλλιστόν τι καὶ 
ὡράϊσμά τε καὶ ἀνάθημα ἐχαρίσατο (f. 1301). This corresponds to the fact 
that before his accession to the patriarchal throne, Michael of Anchialos had 
been appointed hypatos ton philosophon.!® 


Tod διδασκάλου κυροῦ Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ Ψαλτοπούλου προσφωνητικὸς πρὸς 
τὸν λογοθέτην τοῦ δρόμου κὺρ Μιχαὴλ τὸν ᾿Αγιοθεοδωρίτην. 


Ἦν ὅτε καὶ ὁ μετὰ Μωσῆν φύλαρχος τοῦ παλαιοῦ Ἰσραήλ, ὁ 
τερατουργὸς Ἰησοῦς, τὸ σκεῦος τῆς ἐκλογῆς, τὴν Ἰεριχὼ κατελάμβανε. Κυκλῶν 
ἐκύκλου καὶ πάντα τρόπον αὐτὴν περιέτρεχε. Καὶ δὴ καὶ τὰς βλεφαρίδας κατὰ 
διάστασιν περιστήσας καὶ πρὸς τὸ ὀρθοτενὲς ἀνατείνας, κύκλους 
περιγραψάμενος ἀτεχνῶς καὶ οἷα κέντρα τὰς κόρας ὑπαναστήσας, διαμετρήσας 
φάναι τὴν δυσδιαμέτρητον ὅρασιν, ὁρᾷ τεραστίων ὑπερβολὴν ὑπερβάλλουσαν 
τὴν διήγησιν.17 ἼΑνθρωπος ἐδόκει τεθεᾶσθαι αὐτῷ, πυρσαίνων ὅλος, 
ἀστραποβόλος, φρίκης καὶ ἀγωνίας πληρῶν. Ἐξίστα τῷ τρόμῳ, συνίστα τὸν 
κλόνον, ἐπάτασσε τὴν καρδίαν, ἐθρόει τὸν νοῦν. Προΐστατο, συμπαρίστατο, τῆς 
ἐργωδίας ἐπίμπλα τὴν ὅρασιν. ᾿Εκτεταμένην εἶχε τὴν δεξιάν, πρανέστερον τὸν 


ἸσΜιχαὴλ ᾿Ακομινάτου τοῦ Χωνιάτου, Τὰ σωζόμενα, ed. 5.Ρ. Lambros (Athens, 1879), 91. 

160n the literary activity of Michael of Anchialos see R. Browning, ‘A New Source On 
Byzantine-Hungarian Relations in the Twelfth Century. The Inaugural Lecture of Michael ὁ τοῦ 
᾿Αγχιάλου as ὕπατος τῶν φιλοσόφων΄, BalkSt 2 (1961), 173-214 (repr. in his Studies on Byzantine 
History, Literature and Education [London, 1977)). 

1705 5.13-15. 
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βραχίονα, κάτοξυν ἠρέμα καὶ τὸν ἀγκῶνα, εὐθύγραμμον τὴν ὠλένην, 
ὀρθόπεδον, μεταρσίαν εὔσχημον γωνίαν ἐκ συμπεράσματος. Οἱ δάκτυλοι πρὸς 
ἐπαλληλίαν.. ὕτεροι ἐπέκλιντο, τῷ τοῦ καρὸς μετώπῳ τοὺς ὄνυχας ἐπερείδοντες. 
ἹῬομφαία στίλβουσα, δυσαντίβλεπτος, τὴν τῆς χειρὸς κοιλάδα περιεχόρενεν. 
Ὄρθιος ὁ ἀντίχειρ, βραχύ τι προσεπικλινόμενος καὶ αὐτός, ψαύων τοῦ δόρατος 
τῷ χλωρῷ, ἐρείδων καὶ ἀντεπερειδόμενος. Θάμβους τὸ ὅραμα, ἀμηχανίας ἣ 
σύγκρισις, ἐκστάσεως ἣ προσλαλιά. 

Τί τὸ ἐπὶ τούτοις; Μὴ ἔχων ὅ τι καὶ δράσειε---παντοῖος γὰρ τὸν ἄνδρα ὁ τῶν 
κυμάτων περιέφερε δίαυλος καὶ τὴν τοῦ ἡγεμόνος ὁλκάδα καταβαπτίζειν ἠπείλει 
καὶ πέτραις ἠλιθιώσεως προσαράττειν ἐπεβιάζετο καὶ ὑπὲρ κεφαλὴν ἐκτυφοῦτο 
77 (£. 128V) τὸ ῥεῦμα, κατηρεφές, ἀμφίκυρτον, ἄγριον---τῷ χρόνῳ γοῦν 
ἀνενεγκὼν καὶ τῶν τοῦ θάρρους οἰάκων ἐπιδραξάμενος τῷ τε κινοῦντι πνεύματι 
ἐπιτρέψας καὶ πρὸς τὸ μετέωρον τῆς δειλίας ὑπερνηξάμενος, προσέρχεται ἀλλὰ 
σύντρομος, παρρησιάζεται AAN’ οὐκ εὔτολμος, περιλαλεῖ τὸν ἄνδρα ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
κλόνου μὴ ἐπιλελησμένος παντάπασι. “Τῆς ἡμετέρας παρεμβολῆς ἢ τῶν 
ὑπεναντίων καθέστηκας; Ὁ δὲ πυρίπνους ἐκεῖνος, ὁ τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
ὑποκρινάμενος πρὸς μικρόν, τὸ προσωπεῖον τῆς λήθης ἐκτιναξάμενος καὶ τὴν 
σκηνὴν ἐκκαλύψας, ἀσμένως δέχεται τὴν ἐρώτησιν, οὐκ ἀπαναίνεται τὴν 
ἀπόκρισιν. “Κἀγώ΄, φησιν, “ἀρχιστράτηγος ἰσχύος Θεοῦ, ἄγγελος εἰρήνης παρὰ 
τοῦ τῆς εἰρήνης πατρὸς ἐκπεμπόμενος." 

"Ana τοίνυν τοῦ ῥήματος ἠκροάσατο, συνήρπασται τῇ φρενὶ καὶ γόνυ 
κάμψας καὶ νεφροὺς περιστείλας καὶ χεῖρας πρὸς ἔδαφος ἐρεισάμενος καὶ τῷ 
μετώπῳ τὸν χοῦν ἐκκορύπτειν ἐπιχειρῶν, χαμαιρριφὴς προέκειτο τῶν ποδῶν, 
δάκρυα σπείρων εἰς γῆν, ὡς ἐν ἀγαλλιάσει θερίσῃ τῶν αἰτουμένων τὰ δράγματα, 
καὶ “τί προστάττεις μοι, δέσποτα, τῷ σῷ οἰκέτῃ“ ὑπανακέκραγε. Καὶ γοῦν, πρινὴ 
συσσαπῆναι τὸν σπόρον καὶ ῥιζωθῆναι κατὰ χθονὸς καὶ τὴν καλάμην 
ἀναδεδόσθαι καὶ ταῖς ἀναλογούσαις ζώναις συμπαραμετρηθῆναι τὴν 
τὴν τοῦ θερίζοντος χεῖρα ὑπερπληρῶν καὶ τροπούμενος. Ὁ γὰρ θεόθεν 
ἀπεσταλμένος πρώταρχος ταγμάτων ἀγγελικῶν, ὁ ἠλεκτροφαῆὴς ἐκεῖνος ἀνήρ, 
προσδιαλέγεται πάλιν καὶ συλλαλῶν τῷ δημαγωγῷ, “καὶ ὁ τοῦ ὑποδήματος 
σαρωτὴρ ὑπολυέσθω," παρακελεύεται, “καὶ τὰς κρηπῖδας τῶν ποδῶν 
ἀποσκεύασον. Ὁ γὰρ τόπος, ἐφ΄ ᾧ σὺ ἕστηκας, En’ αὐτῷ ἡγίασται Θεῷ 
παντοκράτορι." 

Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ὁ λόγος οὐχ ἧττον ἢ καὶ ...... τὸν λόγον ἐφ΄ ἱκανὸν 


προηνέγκατο. Τὸν δὲ τοῦ λόγου τρόχον ἢ μᾶλλον εἰπεῖν τὸν τοῦ τρόπου λόγον 
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Een’ αὐτὰ ταῦτα τοῦ νῦν ὅσα. καιροῦ καὶ δὴ τρέψομαι. "Ana καὶ γὰρ ὁ ἀκίνητος 
πρῶτον καὶ ὑπὲρ πᾶν ὄνομα, ὁ βασιλέων καὶ στρατηγῶν καὶ τοξευτῶν καὶ 
ἀκοντιστῶν καὶ πάντων ἐν ἅπασι κραταιότατος καὶ ἀσύγκριτος τὴν ἐπὶ 
θαλάττης ἐπεβίβαζε τοὺς ἵππους αὐτοῦ καὶ πρὸ τῆς δι΄ αὐτὸν μακαριστῆς ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσι σωτηρίας τὰ τῆς ἱππασίας ἱππάζετο, πάντες δὲ καὶ γένους παντὸς καὶ 
ἡλικίας ἁπάσης νεανίσκοι παρθένοι κατὰ τὴν δαυϊτικὴν κιθάραν,͵8 πρεσβύτεροι 
μετὰ νεωτέρων, ὧν πλείη μὲν εἰπεῖν γαῖα, πλείη δὲ θάλασσα, φόβῳ + τὰ πολλὸν + 
καὶ πόθῳ μεριζόντων, τὸ μὲν τῆς ὑπερβαλλούσης μεγαλειότητος, τὸ δ΄ αὖ τῆς 
ἀπλήστου ὁράσεως. Καὶ τί γὰρ ἢ βασιλεὺς τὸ ὁρώμενον ἢ βασιλ....; 

᾿Αλλὰ θαρρούντως ὁ λόγος μόνον μετὰ τὸν πρῶτον καὶ μόνον κατὰ πᾶν 


“--᾿ 
« 


ἀπαράμιλλον ἐξειπεῖν παρρησίασται, ᾧ καὶ προσελθεῖν φρικωδέστατον καὶ 
ἀποτυχεῖν δυστυχέστατον. Ἔδει δὲ καὶ τοὺς ὑπ΄ αὐτὸν καὶ δι΄ αὐτὸν δᾳδούχους 
φωστῆρας ἐπισυνῆχθαι τῷ τῆς πορφύρας ἡλιαυγεῖ τούτῳ φωσφόρῳ μετὰ τῶν 
ἐαρινῶν χαρίτων ἤδη πεποιημένῳ τὰ τῆς κινήσεως καὶ πρὸς ἑῷον ἀτέχνως κλῖμα 
ἐπανατεταλκότι καὶ καταυγάζοντι καΐ, κατὰ τὸν εἰπόντα, εἰς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ τόπον 
ἕλκοντι.19 Καὶ δὴ καὶ ὁ ἐν ἀδελφοῖς ἐλάχιστος ἔγωγε, ὃν ἠγάπησεν ἣ ψυχή μου, 
προσεπεζήτουν τὸν εὐεργέτην, τὸν κηδεμόνα. Ὡς δὲ προσορᾶν οὐκ εἶχον---ἵνα 
γὰρ μικρόν τι παρωδήσας, τὸ τῆς ποιήσεως εἴποιμι, ὅσηπερ φύλλων γενεή, τοσήδε 
καὶ τῶν περιεστώτων ἀνδρῶν ---πρύμναν τε κρούω // (f. 1297) καί, ὃ δή λέγεται, 
παλίνορσον ἀνθυποστρέψαι προσεπεχείρουν, ἀμηχανίας ἀναπειθούσης καὶ τὴ 
ἧτταν ὅσην παραβιαζομένης ὁμολογεῖν. 

᾿Αλλ' ὁ κυβερνῶν τοῦ ποδὸς καὶ πάλιν ἐξείχετο καὶ τῶν προτόνων 
ἐπεμελεῖτο καὶ τὸ πεῖσμα περιειργάζετο καὶ τὰ τῆς ἥττης ἐπενεγκεῖν διεκώλυε. Καὶ 
γοῦν τοῦ πνεύματος αἴφνης εὐκραέστερον ἐπιπνεύσαντος, ναυτίας ὑπεριδὼν καὶ 
τῆς ἀγωνίας ἀνενέγκων, τὴν καλλίστην διισχυρίζομαι ἅμιλλαν καί γε συνωθῶν τε 
καὶ ἀντωθούμενος---τοιαῦτα γὰρ τὰ τῆς εὐνοίας, ὡς δὲ καὶ τοῦ ζήλου 
γυμνάσια---τῷ χρόνῳ παρακεκίνηκα καὶ νενίκηκα. 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ ἐνώπιος ἐνωπίῳ παρέστην καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἀσμάτων νύμφην 
προσβλέψαι σοι τὴν ὄψιν ἐπέτυχον καὶ τῆς φωνῆς σου ἠκούτισμαι,2] αἴφνης ὁ τῆς 
δειλίας τυφὼν σφοδρότερόν μοι ἀντέπνευσε καὶ τὴν τῆς καρδίας πηγαίαν 
διέκχυσιν ἀνεκύκησε, τοὺς δὲ τῶν κυμάτων λόφους, τὰς ὑποβάθρας, τὰς 


18ρς 148.12. 
19Ες 1.5. 
207]. VI 146. 
215 of 5 2.14. 
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ἀλληλοδιαδόχους πλημμύρας κατὰ κεφαλὴν ἐπυργώσατο καὶ τῶν κροτάφων 
τὴν τῶν ἱδρώτων ἅλμην ἐξαπεπτύσατο. Φόβος γὰρ ὄντως, ὡς ἣ δαυϊτικὴ 
κιννύρα,22 καὶ τρόμος ἐπῆλθέ μοι, ὁ πρὸ προσώπου ἀνὴρ ἡμεροφαὴς καὶ 
μετέωρος, οὐκ οἶδ’ ὅ τι καὶ φαίην, τὴν ἀρετὴν, τὸν λόγον, τὰ πάντα πάντως, οἷς 
κατὰ πάντων τὸ ἀπαράμιλλον ἀποφέρῃ. Τὴν κεφαλὴν δὲ καὶ τίς γνωριεῖ πότερον 
ἄχρι καὶ οὐρανοῦ ἀπεστήρικται εἴτε καὶ ὑπέρκειται καὶ ὑπερῆρε. Τὸ γὰρ 
ὑπέρμεγά σου τοῦ οὐρανοδρόμου ἀνδρὸς τῆς κατὰ τὸν ἐμὸν Παῦλον δεῖται 
μεγαλειότητος. Εἰ γὰρ ἐν σώματι, εἰ οὐκ ἐν σώματι,23 ἔμοιγε τέως ἀμήχανον 
συννοήσασθαι. Τὸ τῆς ἀντανυγείας δυσέφικτον πολλῷ πρὸ τῆς γλώττης τὴν τῆς 
ὁράσεως κατετροπώσατο δύναμιν. 

Ὃ τοίνυν τὴν τῶν βλεφάρων αἴσθησιν διεκρούσατο, τὴν τῆς ἀπαγγελίας 
χρεωλυσίαν τοῖς τῆς φωνῆς ὀργάνοις ἐπεγκατεύσατο, ὡς μηκέτι δεδυνῆσθαί με 
τοῦ λαλεῖν τὴν παρὰ σοὶ τῷ λόγου ταμίᾳ καὶ λογιστῇ λογοθεσίαν 
λογοθετούμενον. Οὐ γὰρ ἐμπίπλαταί μοι ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς τοῦ ὁρᾶν καὶ οὐ 
πληροῦται τὸ οὖς ἀπὸ ἀκροάσεως. Τοιγὰρ καὶ τῇ δειλίᾳ παραχωρῶν cat’ αὐτὸν 
ἐκεῖνον τῆς ἰσραηλιτικῆς φυλαρχίας τὸν πρώταρχον Ἰησοῦν, τὴν τοῦ λόγου 
κρηπῖδα οἷον ὑπολυσάμενος, παρὰ τοὺς πόδας πεσοῦμαι τὸν χαριστήριον ὅσον 
ἀφοσιούμενος τῷ Θεῷ. 


SUMMARY 


While he was besieging Jericho, Joshua met a stranger who was 
carrying a sword. Although he was terrified, Joshua had the courage to ask 
him who he was. The stranger replied that he was an angel of God, and 
ordered Joshua to take off his shoes. 

Recently, I found myself in a similar situation. The Emperor had left 
for Asia Minor, and some high officials were making preparations to follow 
him there. Among them was my patron, the logothetes, whom I was desirous 
to meet. Pushing my way through the crowd, I succeeded to arrive in front of 
him. However, when 1 set eyes on him, I was completely awestruck by his 
appearance. This is the reason why words fail me to sing his praises. 


22Ρς 54 (55).5. 
232 Cor 12.3. 
24Ες 1.8. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS ΤΟ COD. HIEROSOL. PATRIARCH. 57: 
ITS LINKS WITH CYPRUS AND PALESTINE 


HELEN ANGELOMATIS-TSOUGARAKIS 
Athens 


Omissions or minor mistakes could hardly be avoided in such a 
monumental work as the Ἱεροσολυμιτικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη by A. Papadopoulos 
Kerameus. To date, however, there have been few additions, remarks or 
corrections to this catalogue due, perhaps, to the difficulty of access to the 
manuscripts themselves. In the following, I will discuss in greater detail the 
codex Hierosol. Patriarch. 57! and present some hitherto unpublished 
material it contains. 

Our knowledge of the history of a manuscript and its connections with 
persons and places quite often depends on marginal notes and additions. This 
is also the case with this manuscript. Closer examination of some additional 
texts and notes, several of which are interesting on their own right, helps us 
to follow its fate. 

The manuscript, in parchment, contains a miscellany of mainly 
theological treatises by Anastasios Sinaites, Gregory of Nyssa, John 
Chrysostom and others. Its binding is relatively new, and the parchment has 
been cut in such a way that the original numeration of the quires is not 
preserved. The manuscript is dated to the year 1182 by a reference in one of 
the texts, a chronography with the title Τὰ ano κτίσεως κόσμου μέχρι τῆς 
δεῦρο on ff. 184V-187V, which was written by Gerasimos, the scribe of the 
manuscript, on whom more later. The relevant passage reads as follows: Kai 
ἀπὸ τῆς Z Συνόδου ἕως τῆς νῦν ἰνδικτιῶνος ιε΄ ἔτη υζ΄, καὶ ἡμεῖς ἔτη ἀπὸ κτίσεως 
κόσμου ς᾽ χῥ΄. The date of AM 6690 is indeed the 15th indiction and 
corresponds to AD 1182. However, the addition of 407 years to 787, the date of 
the Seventh Oecumenical Council in Nicaea, gives the year 1194, which is the 
12th indiction. Obviously, there has been a mistake in the scribe’s 


IA. Papadopoulos Kerameus, Ἱεροσολυμιτικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, I (St. Petersburg, 1891), 138-142. 
My warmest thanks to Agamemnon Tselikas of the Centre for History and Palaeography of the 
National Bank of Greece Cultural Foundation, who has kindly made available to me the 
microfilm of the manuscript, verified the readings of dubious passages from the manuscript 
itself and has generally assisted my research in various ways. 
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calculations: either he did not know the exact date of the Seventh 
Oecumenical Council, or he made a mistake in the addition. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume, as Papadopoulos Kerameus did, that the correct date is 
that which is accurately calculated by the coincidence of AM 6690 and the 15th 
indiction, that is 1182 AD. 

The colophon on f. 287V contains the name of the scribe and mentions 
that he was a former abbot of the Nea Moni monastery on the island of Chios: 
+ παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς. ὅσοι ἀναγϊνώσκετε ταῦτα, εὔχεσθε καὶ ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
γράμίψαντος εὐτελοῦς μοναχοῦ γερασίμί(ου) ἁμαρτωλ(οῦ) τοῦ χρηματίσαντίος) 
καθηγου(μένου)! κ(αὶ) ἀρχιμανδρίτ(ου) τῆ ἐν τῆ νήσω χί(ω) νέα μονῆ, ὅπως 
εὕροιμι ἔλεος ἐν ἡμέρα κρίσε(ως) Γ ἀξϊώσειε δὲ καὶ ὑμᾶς τοὺς ἐντυγχάμνοντ(ας) 
ἐν τῆδε τῆ βίβλω χ(ριστὸ)ς ὁ θ(εὸ)ὴς τῶν οὐ(ρα)νίων ἀγαθῶν ἐπιτυχεῖν: (Γ + 
πόνοις γερασίμω χάριν ὦ σῶτερ δίδου: 

Gerasimos is not otherwise known as abbot of Nea Moni in Chios, and 
he is not included in the existing list of abbots of the monastery.? This is not 
very surprising in view of the fact that there is a considerable gap in our 
knowledge of the history of the monastery between 1086/7 and the middle of 
the 13th century.? At first, Gerasimos was considered as the scribe of only this 
particular manuscript,? because no other thirteenth-century scribe of the same 
name signed as ex-abbot of Nea Moni. Only fairly recently was Gerasimos 
identified, on palaeographical grounds, as the scribe of two further 
manuscripts: Berol. 87 in the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, and Oxon. Cromwell 
7 in the Bodleian Library.6 However, the fact that there are, indeed, three 
manuscripts written by this scribe is not made sufficiently clear. Hierosol. 
Patriarch. 57 is not mentioned at all in the relevant entry of the Repertorium, 
although its colophon, along with that of Berol. 87, provides the only meagre 
evidence we have about Gerasimos’ life. Despite the lack of reference to this 


2ἐπιτελεῖν: op. cit., 1, 139. 
3L.M. Andreades, ‘Iotopia τῆς ἐν Χίῳ Ὀρθοδόξου Ἐκκλησίας (Athens, 1940), L, 274-276. 
4G. Zolotas, Ἱστορία τῆς Χίου συνταχθεῖσα ἐπιμελείᾳ τῆς θυγατρὸς αὐτοῦ Αἰμιλίας K. Σάρου 

καὶ ἐκδοθεῖσα τῇ φροντίδι Φ.Π. ᾿Αργέντη, A.M. Καλβοκορέση, Δ.Π. Πετροκοκκίνου (Athens, 1921-8), 
IL, 308. 

>Marie Vogel, V. Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance (Leipzig, 1909), 66, 67. 

6E. Gamillscheg, D. Harlfinger, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600. Teil I 
Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Grossbritanniens. A. Verzeichnis der Kopisten (Vienna, 1981), 
50, no. 50. 
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particular manuscipt, it is obvious that its existence was known to the authors 
of the Repertorium, but the uninformed reader will be rather perplexed. 

Four notes in ms. Berol. 87, a thirteenth-century manuscript, inform 
the reader that Gerasimos wrote it at the request of his beloved biological 
brother Martinianos, abbot of the monastery of Katani: 

f. 15: Κίύρι)ε Ἰ(ησο)ῦ X(pıor)e βοήθει τοὺς δούλους σου τόν TE κὺρ μαρτινιανὸν 
καὶ γεράσιμον- 

f. 182: Εὔχου μοι διὰ τὸν Κί(ύριο)ν, ἁγιώτατε πί ἀ)τερ κὺρ μαρτινιανέ, 
γερασίμῳ ἀχρείῳ καὶ σῷ γνησίῳ καὶ φιλουμένῳ τε ἀδελφῷ τῷ ἐξ ἐπιταγῆς σῆς τῷ 
παρόντι γραμμάτιον Erxapa&avtı' 

f. 184: X(pıor)e βοήθει τῶ ἁγιωτάτῳ καὶ τιμιωτάτῳ κὺρ Μαρτινιανῷ ἱερομονάχῳ 
καὶ ἡγουμένῳ τῆς μονῆς κατάνης: 

f. 192V: + Μνήσθητι καὶ περὶ ἐμοῦ π(ά)τερ ἅγ(ιε) τοῦ σοῦ ἀδελφοῦ καὶ μοναχοῦ 
εὐτελοῦς ἀναξίου γερα(σύμου ἱερέως τάχα ... θ(εο)ῦ:.7 

The exact location of the Katani monastery is unknown. According to 
the Repertorium,® it was situated in Asia Minor. The Oxon. Cromwell 7 
manuscript also has a note by the same scribe on f. 424, which, however, does 
not contain any other information besides his name: μνήσθητι Χριστὲ τοῦ 
γράψαντος Γερασίμου ἁμαρτωλοῦ.9 

Although the manuscripts Berol. 87 and Oxon. Cromwell 7 have been 
assigned a thirteenth-century date, they may in fact be from the late twelfth 
century, possibly of a date earlier than the Hierosol. Patriarch. 57, even before 
the time Gerasimos was abbot of the Nea Moni monastery, otherwise one 
would expect him to have mentioned his office, as he did in our manuscript. 

There is no indication where Hierosol. Patriarch. 57 was written, but its 
connection with Cyprus is certain. It might even have been copied in Cyprus; 
if not, it certainly found its way to this island at a later date. The fact is 
established by a deed of the year 1460 written on f. 1V. The text is very worn 
and faded in several places and can only be read with considerable difficulty. It 
continued on f. 2, but the upper part of this folio has been torn off, so that the 
end of the document is now missing. A. Papadopoulos Kerameus considered 


7Ρ. 6. Nikolopoulos, Ai εἰς τὸν Ἰωάννην τὸν Χρυσόστομον ἐσφαλμένως ἀκοδιδόμεναι 
ἐπιστολαὶ (Athens, 1973), 29-30. The author considered the scribe as otherwise unknown. 

8Op. cit., 50, no. 50. 

9 Bodleian Quarto Catalogues. I. Greek Manuscripts by H.O. Coxe Reprinted with 
Corrections from the Edition of 1853 (Oxford, 1969), 427. 
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the document a will,!0 but in fact it is a notarial act recording a legacy. It is not 
very clear whether the legacy was meant to come into effect immediately, or 
after the death of the donor. It is transcribed as follows: 

Ev ονοματι του κυ(ριου) aynv τὶ τε ÖiKkeßpi(ov) μηνί(ος) expov(iac) avE 
x(pıoto)d ἡμερα εκτη ηλθε ο κιρισ προτ(οπ)α(π)ασ κιριακοσ ο ἢος του 
μακεριτου παπί(α) γεωργιίου) του κτιστῃ ενπροσί(στεν) ἐμοῦ TOD νομῖκου 
παπία) ανδρο(νικου του διμουρῖ καὶ καστείλανου) κιρου βασιλι του 
μανταλ(α) και τζιβιτίανου) σιρ τζορτζου του καστριχιίου) K(aı) τον κατί(ο)θε 
μαρτυρῶν K(AL) υπεν O ανοθί(εν) προτοπαπί(ας) κηριακος οτι απε τασ σπιτια 
κατί(α) την εληλησιαν τιν κυραν EYKOUNV Kal τον αγιῶ νικολί(αο) αφινο τα ος γιν 
ευρισκουτε του NOV μου του παπία) av(T)ov(t) εκί(νου και τουσ ορισμου στου 
με υτι εχου ἢ αὕὔτί(ες) εκλισιεσ ἡ πια ανο(θεν) εκλι(σια) ἢ Kıpav εγκομη ενι 
ayopa κατα το προβηλισαρτι το εχι ο ανοθί(εν) npotonan(ag) κίαι) ο αγιοσ 
νικολί(αος) ενι ἀπου μου αφικε ἢ μιῖτερα μου ἡ προτοπαί(πα)δια ἡ χελλε K(aı) 
εβρισκετε γραμεν(ο) ιστο νομικατο κατα τῆν κ(ου)τετζιί(ου) απίου) μου την 
εδιησί(ε) να τιν εχι καὶ ο ηοσ μίου) παπί(α)σ αντονισ ἡ τι θελι να τιν πισι ἡ πια 
εκλισια ο αγιί(ος) νικολασ ενι στο χορι(ο) το κατο τίου) αγιί(ου) donerilov): 
κίαι) ἡ Kıpa ἢ eyKoun ομιοσ ἵστη τ(ο)ποθεσιαν τίου) ayılov) δομετιί(ου) με τεσ 
(παρ)τινασασ!ῖ του nov(ov) ναρμασι mv ἀαδελφι τίου) mv λ(ου)ντίου) K(aı) τι 
σιμερο εξικλιροθ(η) ο ανοθί(εν) npot(o)nan(as) κιριακοσ κί(αι) εκλιρο(σε) εμε 
το νομικον κί(αι) εγο νομιῖικοσ εκλιροσα τον [...] (αν)τονιον να πιησι οτι θελίει) 
K(a1) τίου)το γεγοίνε) παρου(ν)τον aıov [...]. 

With corrected spelling and punctuation, this text reads as follows: 

Ἔν ὀνόματι τοῦ Κυρίου ἀμήν. Τῇ ιε΄ Δικεβρίου μηνὸς ἐχρονίας αὐυξ΄ Χριστοῦ 
ἡμέρᾳ ἕκτῃ ἦλθε ὁ κύρης πρωτοπαπᾶς Κυριακός, ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ μακαρίτου παπᾶ 
Γεωργίου τοῦ κτίστη ἔνπροστεν ἐμοῦ τοῦ παπᾶ ᾿Ανδρονίκου τοῦ Διμούρη καὶ 
καστελλάνου κυροῦ Βασίλη τοῦ Μανταλᾶ καὶ τζιβιτάνου σὶρ Τζόρτζου τοῦ 
καστριχίου καὶ τῶν κάτωθε μαρτύρων καὶ εἶπεν ὁ ἄνωθεν πρωτοπαπᾶς 
Κυριακὸς ὅτι ἀπὲ τὰ σπίτια κατὰ τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τὴν κυρὰν "Ἔγκωμην καὶ τὸν 
"Ayıov Νικόλαον ἀφήνω τα ὥς γοι(οὴν εὑρίσκου(ν)ται τοῦ υἱοῦ μου τοῦ παπᾶ 
᾿Αντώνη ἐκείνου καὶ τοὺς ὁρισμούς του μὲ εἴ τι ἔχου(ν) οἱ αὐτὲς ἐκκλησίες. Ἡ 
ποία ἄνωθεν ἐκκλησία ἣ κύραν ΓἜγκωμη ἔνι ἀγορὰ κατὰ τὸ προβηλι(ζι)σάρτι 


τὸ ἔχει ὁ ἄνωθεν πρωτοπαπᾶς. Καὶ ὁ Ἅγιος Νικόλαος ἔνι ἀποὺ μοῦ ἀφῆκε ἢ 


Ἰθργ. οἱξ,,1, 139. 
llReading uncertain. 
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μητέρα μου ἣ npwronanadıa ἣ Χέλλε καὶ εὑρίσκεται γραμμένο εἰς TO νομικάτο 
κατὰ τὴν κουτετζίου ἀποὺ μου τὴν ἐδή(γ)ησε νὰ τὴν ἔχῃ καὶ ὁ υἱός μου παπᾶς 
᾿Αντώνης εἴτι θέλει νὰ τὴν ποι(ή)σῃ. Ἧ ποία ἐκκλησία ὁ "Ayıog Νικόλαος ἔνι στὸ 
χωρίο τὸ κάτω τοῦ "Ayıov Δομετίου: καὶ ἣ κυρὰ ΓἜγκωμη ὁμοίως εἰς τὴν 
τοποθεσίαν τοῦ ᾿Αγίου Δομετίου μὲ τὰς (ἀ)παρτινάσας του. Μόνον ν' ἁρμάσῃ 
τὴν ἀδελφήν του τὴν Λουντού. Καὶ τὴ σήμερον ἐξηκληρώθη ὁ ἄνωθεν 
πρωτοπαπᾶς Κυριακὸς καὶ ἐκλήρωσε ἐμὲ τὸ νομικὸν καὶ ἐγὼ ὁ νομικὸς 
ἐκλήρωσα τὸν [...] ᾿Αντώνιον νὰ ποι(ή)σῃ ὅ, τι θέλει καὶ τοῦτο γέγονεν 
παρούντων ἀξίων [...]. 

The fact that this is ἃ Cypriot deed is established not only by the way the 
date is given as ἐχρον(ίας) av&’ X(pıoto)d.12 but also by internal evidence of 
the text, i.e. the language, the names, the churches and the place name. Thus, 
Hierosol. Patriarch. 57 must be added to the numerous manuscripts in the 
collection of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem which are connected with Cyprus.!? 

The contents of the deed can be paraphrased as follows: On Wednesday 
15 December 1460 the protopapas Kyriakos, son of the late priest Georgios the 
builder, appeared in front of the notary priest Andronikos Dimouris and the 
castellan Vasilis Mantalas and the civitan Sir George the Kastrichios 
(canstrisios)14 and the undersigned witnesses, and he declared that he left the 
houses near the church of Lady Enkomi and Saint Nicholas to his son 
Antonis, the priest, along with whatever else belonged to these two churches. 
The church of Lady Enkomi had been acquired by purchase, as it was shown 


12Cf. J. Darrouzds, ‘Les manuscrits originaires de Chypre ἃ la Biblioth@que Nationale’, 
REB 8 (1950), 165-166, repr. in his Litterature et histoire des textes byzantins (London, 1972). 


135, Darrouzös, ‘Autres manuscrits originaires de Chypre’, REB 15 (1957), 145-149, repr. in 
his Litterature et histoire des textes byzantines (London, 1972 ). This ms. is not included in the 
catalogue by C.N. Constantinides, R. Browning, Dated Greek Manuscripts from Cyprus to the 
Year 1570 (Washington D.C and Nicosia, 1993). Since it is not certain that it was copied in 
Cyprus, even though it certainly remained there for a considerable length of time, it could only 
be included among the dubia. 


141} is not absolutely clear whether kastrichios here is an office, either of the Church or 
the Court, cf. J. Darrouzds, Recherches sur les öppixıa de | ‘Eglise byzantine (Paris, 1970) passim 
and in particular p. 46, and J. Darrouz&s, Notes d’Asie Mineure’, ᾿Αρχεῖον Πόντου 26 (1964), 35, 
Tepr. in his Litt&rature et histoire des textes byzantines (London, 1972 ), or a family name; we 
know that later there was a noble family called Kaotpiyog in Cyprus, cf. Kyprianos 
archimandritis, Ἱστορία χρονολογικὴ τῆς νήσου Κύπρου, 2nd ed. (Nicosia, 1902), 406. It is also 
found as a family name in various parts of Greece. On the subject of the use of this office as a 
family name see N. Tomadakis, “Ἱππόλυτος Χίου Κρής΄, Κρητικὰ Χρονικὰ 7 (1953), 38-42 and D. 
Vagiakakos, “Ἢ ἐκκλησιαστικὴ γλῶσσα καὶ ἣ μεσαιωνικὴ καὶ ἣ veoeAAnvuch ὀνοματολογία΄, 

᾿Αθηνᾶ 6 (1959), 215-216. 
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in the document in the possession of the aforementioned protopapas 
Kyriakos. The other church, Saint Nicholas, had been bequeathed to Kyriakos 
by his mother, the protopapadia Helle (Heloise?), a fact written in the law 
book. According to his mother’s stipulation, this church should also belong to 
Kyriakos’ son Antonis the priest to do as he pleased with it. The church of 
Saint Nicholas was in the village near Hagios Dometios; the church of Lady 
Enkomi with all its belongings was also in the same place. The only condition 
made in the deed was that the said priest Antonis should give his sister 
Loudou (Leonto?) in marriage. Thus, on that day protopapas Kyriakos gave 
away the above and instructed the notary who turned them over to Antonios 
to do as he pleased in front of the worthy witnesses [...]. 

The text does not make it clear whether the legacy would pass to priest 
Antonis right away, or after his father’s death; the word ἀφήνω would indicate 
the latter, whilst the rest of the text points to the opposite. The notary and 
priest Andronikos, son of Dimouris, is not otherwise attested. He was 
obviously inadequately educated and wrote the deed in the local idiom. Legal 
terms are rare and the phraseology does not much resemble that of formal 
legal documents. The usual more or less typical characteristics of a will are 
missing as well. 

The deed is of considerable interest as it concerns two churches. Both 
were found in the general area of the village Hagios Dometios in Nicosia. The 
area, now a suburb of Nicosia near Hagios Dometios, is called Enkomi (i.e. 
Νέα Κώμη). Obviously, there had been a newly founded small town there, 
before the church itself was built, which then gave the church its name. 
Today no such church survives in Enkomi. However, there still exists a 
church dedicated to Hagios Nikolaos, but it is a new one. 

There is, however, some information about Enkomi. Kyra Enkomi was 
not actually a church, but a monastery. This explains the reference to the 
houses near the church, which must have been buildings belonging to it. 
Another document shows that Enkomi was a monastery of a much older date 
than 1460, and it also explains how it came to be under private ownership- 
The document is contained in codex Vaticanus Palatinus 367 and was 
published by 5. Lampros.!5 It is obviously a copy of the original document, 


15“ Κυπριακὰ καὶ ἄλλα ἔγγραφα ἐκ τοῦ Παλατίνου κώδικος 367 τῆς Βιβλιοθήκης τοῦ 
Βατικανοῦ΄, ΝΕ 15 (1921), 146, no. 41. 
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and does not include either the names of the King to whom the monastery 
was granted, or the month and the indiction. We are thus unable to establish 
the date with any accuracy, but the manuscript is considered to be of the 
thirteenth century.16 5. Lampros accepted this dating in one of his articles,!7 
but, on two other occasions, he claimed that it was a fourteenth century 
manuscript.!8 In any case, this reference to the monastery dates it at least a 
century before the year 1460. 

According to the document in the Vaticanus Palatinus 367, the King of 
Cyprus granted the regal monastery of Neankomos, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and situated outside of Nicosia, to one (not named) of his very loyal 
subjects as a reward for his good work. The monastery was granted to him for 
life with all its rights and privileges, and he only had to pay the dues to the 
castellan who was appointed every time by the King. The King ordered that 
no one would be allowed, even after his own death, to expel the man from 
the monastery, in which he was going to become a monk, for as long as he 
lived. He also ordered that none of those under his sovereignty would enter 
into the monastery, or in some way take it over; on the contrary, one’should 
try to preserve and protect the monastery and its belongings from every kind 
of imposition, that is, forced labour, damages and undue collections, so that 
its monks would be all the more willing to chant as usual and pray for the 
King. For this purpose the order was issued and offered to this man to eternal 
security. 

It is thus that in the thirteenth or the fourteenth century, the 
monastery of Enkomi passed into private hands. Later, at some unspecified 
date it was bought, either by protopapas Kyriakos himself, or by one of his 
ancestors. We assume that Hierosol. Patriarch. 57 must have belonged either 
to the family of the protopapas Kyriakos or to one of the two churches 
mentioned in the deed, otherwise it would be difficult to explain the presence 
of this legal document there. 

The influence of the monastery must have been considerable since the 
name Neankomi in various forms became a rather common Christian name 
in Cyprus for both males and females in the second half of the fourteenth and 


164. Stevenson, Codices manuscripti palatini graeci bibliothecae Vaticanae (Rome, 1885), 
229-236; N. Banescu, Deux poetes byzantins inedits du XIII siöcle (Bucarest, 1913), 3. 


174 ἑλληνικὴ ὡς ἐπίσημος γλῶσσα τῶν σουλτάνων΄, NE 5 (1908), 43. 
18, Ἐπιγράμματα ἀνέκδοτα Μιχαὴλ τοῦ Γραμματικοῦ΄, NE 14 (1917), 3, and 16 (1922), 30. 
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the first half of the fifteenth century.1? We also learn that in March 1405, one 
Thomas de Sour, called Kalamouneotis, was ordained priest in the church of 
Neankomou.20 

For the next three centuries, the fate of the monastery is obscure. It 
must have experienced a steady decline. But, insignificant as it may have 
been, it still existed in 1736, when the Russian monk Vasili Grigorovich 
Barskij, who travelled to Cyprus twice, included its name among the small 
monasteries, which had only two or three monks and were situated around 
Nicosia.2! 

The monastery was still there in 1817, declining further, but still in 
operation. N. Kyriazis,2? who did not know where exactly this monastery had 
been situated, or anything else about its history, offered some information 
about it, which was derived exclusively from the Land Register of the 
Archbishopric of Cyprus. The lack of details in his account seems to have 
been rather the result of his choice, and there might be some more useful 
information he has not included. According to Kyriazis, the Land Register 
contained a list with all the usual sacred objects in the monastery’s 
possession, a list of very few houses still belonging to it, with an additional 
note that the monastery also owned rental property in the form of three small 
shops in Nicosia. Two of these shops had to be sold for the monastery to pay 
its debts, so there remained only one, that of the jewellers’. There was another 
note about the land and the olive trees in the possession of the monastery, 
but Kyriazis unfortunately does not give any details. 

A Turkish census of 1825 does not include the monastery; the reference 
seems to concern only the village of Enkomi, in which, originally, there lived 


195. Darrouz2s, ‘Un obituaire chypriote: Le Parisinus Graecus 1588’, Kurpıaxai Σκουδαὶ 11 
(1951), 49-50; idem, ‘Notes pour servir ἃ l'histoire de Chypre’, Kurpıaxai Σπουδαὶ 17 (1953), 91, 
9; idem, ‘Notes pour servir ἃ l’histoire de Chypre’, Kunpıaxai Σπκουδαὶ 20 (1956), 40, 50, all 
three articles repr. in his Litterature et histoire des textes byzantines (London, 1972); ΚΡ. 
Kyrris, “Ἢ öpyavoon τῆς ὀρθοδόξου Ἐκκλησίας τῆς Κύπρου κατὰ τοὺς δύο πρώτους αἰῶνες τῆς 
Φραγκοκρατίας΄, Ἐπετηρίδα Κέντρου Μελετῶν Ἱερᾶς Μονῆς Κύκκου 2 (1993), 180. 

20Darrouzes, ‘Notes pour servir ἃ l’histoire de Chypre’, 40; idem, ‘Autres manuscrits 
originaires de Chypre’, 150. 

21a. Stylianou, ‘Ai περιηγήσεις τοῦ Ρώσσου μοναχοῦ Βασιλείου Γρηγόροβιτς Βάρσκυ-Πλάκα- 
᾿Αλπόβ, ἄλλως Βασιλείου Μοσκοβορρώσσον Κιεβοπολίτου ἐν Κύπρῳ΄, Κυπριακαὶ Σπουδαὶ 21 
(1957), 118. 

22 Μοναστήρια ἐν Κύπρῳ (Larnaca, 1950), 115-116. 
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15 tax payers to whom four more were added later.23 It is possible that the 
monastery was destroyed or closed down during the War of Greek 
Independence in Cyprus. 

Besides this deed of 1460, there are several notes by various hands in 
Hierosol. Patriarch. 57, which A. Papadopoulos Kerameus has not included in 
his Ἱεροσολυμιτικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, since most of them are not of any importance. 
For example on f. 1!, near the stamp of the Library of the Patriarchate, there 
are two notes: ı1E0Y + οὐκ ἔσται τελεσφόρο(ς) ἀπὸ θυγατέρων ἰ(σρα)ὴλ, x(ai) 
οὐκ ἔσται τελισκομηνος ἀπὸ υἱῶν ἱ(σρα)ὴλ,24 and vno τῶν πολων μου αμαρτιῶν 
το σώμα αἀστενυ μου καὶ υ ψυχη προσε Kalta)pedyo υ καιχαρι(τωμένη). The 
second of these is clearly by yet another hand of poor education who did not 
even know properly the well-known hymn to the Virgin Mary: ᾿Απὸ τῶν 
πολλῶν μου ἁμαρτιῶν, ἀσθενεῖ τὸ σῶμα ἀσθενεῖ μου καὶ ἣ ψυχή πρὸς σὲ 
καταφεύγω τὴν Κεχαριτωμένην. 

There are, however, some more entries, notes, a few poems, a 
signature and an inscription which warrant further discussion. Some of them 
will also help us to uncover the history of the manuscript. 

On the surviving part of f. 2AV, Psalm 103.1-5, is written by a very 
inadequately educated hand, which added at the end: x(öpı)e βοηθη τειν 
δουλον σου κοστατὴν κε τὴν δουλὴν σου v ορ(σ)α κε ο θίεος) va τει φησθα 
λασα κίυρι)ε στερ(γ)ε. The name of-the woman Orsa makes it obvious that 
this note was also written in Cyprus. On f. 289T-V a different hand has penned 
several poems; there are spelling mistakes, but there is no doubt that this is a 
skilled fourteenth-century hand who wrote with ease in the Fettaugen style. 
The script on the verso of the folio has faded in several places. 


1 
. } φ , ἢ \ , \ , 
χρὼ ἐν τω αἷματι χέρει ἀλλὰ χέρειν καὶ μόνον 
πρὸς τω θερμὸν του αἰἱματοσ. τῶν γὰρ ἄλλων 
, \ T γ Φ.. $ , \ 
ζῴων τὸ αἷμα To 18iov ὑπάρχει τὴ ψυχὴ. 


23Tn. Papadopoullos, Social and Historical Data on Population (1570-1881) (Nicosia, 
1965), 127. 


24Dt 23.18. 
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2 
ἀγνὴ κόρη, ζῆσ- ei δὲ σϊγᾶσ, οὗ ξένον. 
τὸ γὰρ σιωπᾶν, εὐπρεπὲσ ταῖς παρθένοισ. 
μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ πνοῖσ, καὶ θεοῦ λόγον φέρεισ᾽ 


κἂν ἣ γραφϊκὴ, μὴ τῦποϊ σοι καὶ κτῦπον. 


3 
ὁ ζῶν φονευτὴς καὶ θανὼν εὐεργέτης 
ἐνταῦθα λαθὼν τεχνικῶσ ὑπεκρυβη- 
καὶ ψυχρῶς ὄν ζῶν, νεκρὸς εὑρέθη ζέων. 
καὶ φίλος ἐχθρὼν ἐστὶ παρὼν ἀποστάί(της). 


4 
τοῦτοσ ὁ χρόνοσ ὁ δηνὸς τὸν ζόντων Evi ὁ τάφοσ᾽ 
τὸν φίλον ὁ δοκϊμασθὴσ- καὶ τὸν ἐχθρὸν ἐτέρφθησ: 
καὶ ἐμὲν ἀπήρεν ὁ τροχὸσ καὶ ὑπάγω τὶῖσ ὀπίσω- 
καὶ οὐκ ἔχω τὸν βοηθοῦντα μαι καὶ θέλω κἰνδυνεύσῖϊν 
τρέχω ἵνα ὑπάγω τισ ὀμπρὸσ και ὑπάγω τισ ὀπίσσω- 


ἐμπρουλαβάνει ἣ τύχη μου καὶ λέγει ὀπίσσω ἂσ εἴσαι. 


5 
σκεῦος τόδ ἀνατίθησιν ἱερὸν θεῶ κήρὕξι σεμνὸν 
καὶ θεῶ καὶ μάρτισιν κρειττὸν διδάσ(καλος) 
ἱερὸς Νικηφόροσ ἐξευμενίζεσθαι λόγον ἀγνοῖσ κρίμασιν. 


6 
Ρώμης τῆς νέας ἄδυτε φωστὴρ αὐσονοκράτωρ 
ἐκ τῶν πραγμάτων ἐναργῶς κοσμοφανῆς ευρέθησ 
ὡς ἥλιος ἀπὸ δισμων ὡς ἐκ νυκτὸς σελήνη 
καὶ νέον ἄλλον ουρανον ἐκ καλονῆς καὶ δοξησ. 
τὴν xapiv ἐξαγγέλοντα τὴν ἀπὸ σοῦ κρατάρχα. 
τὴν θαυμαστὴν ὑπέδειξασ καὶ φεδρωτάτην πόλϊν. 
καὶ πᾶσ ὁ βλέπων πρὸσ αὐτὴν ἐκ τῶν ἐγγὺσ καὶ πόρω 
τὸν χωρϊγὸν σε τον καλὸν αὐτάνακτα θαυμάίζει) 
τὸν κραταιὸν καὶ πανσθενῆ και τήν ἀξίαν ταύτης 
οὐκοῦν σε λϊίττανευουσιν λαῶν πλουσίων γένη, 
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καὶ θαυμαστοὶ καὶ δ(υν)αστοὶ κρατάρχαι προσιόνταις" 
καὶ πάντα στίφη τῶν πϊστῶν καὶ φίλα τῶν βαρβάρων - 
ἀλαλαγμῶ καὶ σαλπιγγι μετὰ θεὸν ἐστῶτα, 

ὁ κλίνας οὖν τους οὐρανοὺς τῆ θεϊκῆ δυνάμει 

καὶ καταβὰς ὡς ὑετὸς ἐν πόκω τῇ παρθένω 

ἀλυπον βίον καὶ ζωὴν μακραίωνά σοι δοίη πλαί ...] 


We have been able to identify only two of the above poems: no. 2 is an 
epigram to the icon of the Virgin bearing Christ, the Lord, ascribed to 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos (ob. ca.1335) by A. Papadopoulos 
Kerameus,2? who published it from codex Sabbait. 150, f. 404V 26 without any 
reference to the fact that it was also found in Patriarch. 57. It is also 
encountered as a marginal note on f. 20 of codex Bodleianus Baroccianus. 
238.27 Prior to the work of Papadopoulos Kerameus, the epigram was 
attributed to Manuel Philes.28 Poem no. 3 is also attributed to Manuel Philes, 
and was published under the title: Εἰς Θηριακήν.29 

Poem no. 4 in political verse may well be Cypriot, judging by the use of 
the words ἔνι and ἐμπρουλαμβάνει. It is interesting to note the use of the 
theme of the wheel of fortune, quite common in Byzantine literature.20 

The last poem is also in political verse. Its style and vocabulary are 
reminiscent of poems written by Theodoros Prodromos, or his imitators. This 
particular poem, however, seems to be otherwise unknown.?l 


25 Νικηφόρος Κάλλιστος EavBörovAos’, BZ 11 (1902), 42, 45. The epigram in that ms. reads as 
follows: ᾿Αγνὴ κόρη, ζῆς: ei de σιγᾶς οὐ ξένον " τὸ γὰρ σιωπᾶν εὐπρεπὲς ταῖς παρθένοις -// μᾶλλον 
δὲ καὶ πνεῖς καὶ Θεοῦ λόγον φέρεις." κἂν ἣ γραφικὴ τύπον οὐκ οἷδε κτύπον. 

26Cf. A. Papadopoulos Kerameus, ᾿εροσολυμιτικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, I, 231-234. 

275. Efthymiadis, The ‘Vita Tarasii’ and the Hagiographical Work of Ignatios the 
Deacon. A Contribution to the Study of Byzantine Hagiography, Unpublished Oxford D.Phil. 
thesis 1991, 160. 

288 Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina (Paris, 1855), 1, 77. 

291: reads as follows: ‘O ζῶν φονευτὴς καὶ θανῶν εὐεργέτης Ἐνταῦθα λαθὼν τεχνικῶς 
ὑπεκρύβη." Καὶ ψυχρῶς ὧν ζῶν νεκρὸς εὑρέθη ζέων," Καὶ φίλος ἐχθρὸς καὶ παρὼν ἀποστάτης, 
ibid., 1, 370-371. 

30See M. Mantouvalou, “Ἢ παράστασις τῶν ἐζευγμένων βασιλέων καὶ ἣ περὶ αὐτῶν 
σχετικὴ παράδοσις΄, Παρνασσός 9 (1967), 539-547, with relevant bibliography. It should be 
added that the theme is also used by Theodoros Prodromos and by Konstantinos Manasses: cf. 
J.F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova (Hildesheim, 1962), 386; O. Mazal, ‘Neue Exzerpte aus dem 
Roman des Konstantinos Manasses’, JÖB 15 (1966), 244, 1.357-359. 

31Cf. W. Hörandner, Theodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte (Vienna, 1974). 
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On f. 290V there is a very short text of four lines, perhaps an epigram, 
or an inscription, in an ἐφίδρυμα but it is so faded that even under ultraviolet 
light one cannot read much with any certainty. The name of Andronikos 
Palaiologos is mentioned (ἀνδρονίκοιο..εὐερνέων παλαιολόγων ἀγακλειτῶν), 
but it remains unclear whether he is the older or the younger. 

On f. 2BV there is a marginal note: ati ἐγαράλης ennpe xpndapı P// με 
eßa..// κρηθάρη // xaona a// του ραχη νυ // novc’a//pa v// χασμα // αλέβρι δυω A// 
ano ποι // κρηθαρη a// νικυτα αὐ κωςα(ν)τήγ ..allyeap(yin// δυω κηλα ποιλάρη 


α θα. 
It is obvious from the Turkish names that, if this marginal note was 


written in Cyprus, most likely this must have happened after 1570, when the 
Turks occupied the island. But it could also have been written in Palestine. 
In fact, the manuscript’s connection with the Holy Land becomes clear 

from another note on f. 2AT. 

ἐτελειώθη τὸ παρὸν ἔργον διά χειρὸς ἐφραὶμ 

μοναχοῦ, ἱστοριογράφου, κ(αὶ) μουσιάτορος 

ἐπὶ τῆς βασιλείας μανουὴλ μεγάλου 

βασιλέως πορφυρογεννήτου τοῦ κομνη 

νοῦ κ(αὶ) ἐπὶ τὰς ἡμέρας τοῦ μεγάλου ῥη 

γὸς ἱέεροσολήμων, κυροῦ σἀάμμορί, 

κ(αὶ) τοὺ τῆς ἀγί(ας) βηθλεὲμ, ἀγιωτάτου 

ἐπϊσκόπου, κυροῦ ραουῆὴλ ἐν έτει 

ς΄... ο. ζ. ἱνδ. β 

This is the Greek part of the inscription (the Latin inscription is not 

included) on the mosaics of the church of the Nativity in Bethleem. It is dated 
1169, in the reign of Manuel Komnenos, when King Amaury (1163-1173) 
occupied the throne of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and the Latin bishop of 
Bethleem was Raoul (1159, or 1160-1173). Ephraim was the artist who made 
the mosaics.32 The inscription was obviously copied after the manuscript had 
found its way from Cyprus to Palestine. It is impossible to say when exactly 
this happened. We may have a clue, however, to help us establish a 


32 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, IV, 339, no. 8736. M. Vogü6, Les ἔφ 1565 de la Terre 
Sainte (Paris, 1840), 98-99. See also 5. Lampros, “Ἕλληνες ζωγράφοι πρὸ τῆς ᾿Αλώσεως!, NE 5 
(1908), 275; Ch. Papadopoulos, Ἱστορία τῆς Ἐκκλησίας τῶν Ἱεροσολύμων, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1970), 
436-437; Nic&phore Moschopoulos, Essai sur l’histoire politique et diplomatique des Lieux 
Saints de la chretientE (Athens, 1957), 35-36, 137; Phoebo Piombino, Ἕλληνες ayıoypapoı μέχρι 
701821, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1984), 119-120, where more extensive bibliography can be found. 
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terminus. On f. 287V, below the colophon with the name of the scribe, there is 
the signature ἀθανάσιος ἁγίας βηθλεὲμ. Papadopoulos Kerameus dated the 
signature to the fifteenth century (1453).?? However, we have found no 
Athanasios bishop of Bethleem attested at this time. It seems that 
Papadopoulos Kerameus had in mind the Patriarch of Jerusalem Athanasios 
IV (1452-1460), who is known for his successful petition to Mehmet the 
Conqueror in 1453, after the fall of Constantinople, to revalidate older rights 
granted to the Patriarchate regarding the churches and monasteries in the 
Holy Land.%# 

The Athanasios of Bethleem who signed the manuscript is, most 
probaby, the well-known seventeenth-century bishop. He travelled to 
Moscow shortly after 1629 to collect money for the sanctuaries in the Holy 
Land; in September 1637 (1047 AH), he took over the church of Nativity in 
Bethleem, with the grotto of the Nativity, from the Roman Catholics, after 
the promulgation of a ferman by the Sultan according to which the 
Sanctuaries were restituted to the Greeks. Athanasios was blamed for failing 
on that occasion to repossess the monastery of Bethleem, which remiained in 
Latin hands.?° A comparison in our manuscript of Athanasios’ signature 
with the hand that copied down the inscription from the Church of Nativity 
shows that they are identical. Furthermore, the hand that copied the text of 
the inscription clearly belongs to the seventeenth century, which fits with all 
the other facts. Thus, we must assume that Hierosol. Patriarch. 57 had reached 
the Holy Land before the middle of the seventeenth century and at that time 
belonged to Athanasios of Bethleem, who, besides signing the manuscript, 
also copied the inscription from the Church of Nativity. 

The small pieces of the puzzle which, despite several missing links, 
form a tentative history of the codex Hierosol. Patriarch. 57, once more 
confirm the results reached by Father Darrouz&s regarding the traffic of 
manuscripts from the monasteries of Cyprus to those of Palestine.?° This 
manuscript, written less than a decade before the conquest of the island by 


33Op. cit., I, 139. 

ACH. Papadopoulos, op.cit., 487-490, 868. 

35 [bid., 547, 563, 566. Dositheos Patriarch of Jerusalem, Ἱστορία περὶ τῶν ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις 
πατριαρχευσάντων διῃρημένη ἐν δώδεκα βιβλίοις, ἄλλως καλουμένη Δωδεκάβιβλος (Athens, 
1983), XII, 96-97; N. Moschopoulos, op.cit., 175-176, 376-377. 

%Darrouzds, ‘Autres manuscrits originaires de Cypre’, 132-133. 
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Richard Lion Heart in 1191, also illustrates in an indirect way the role of 
Cyprus as a crossroads that allowed the uninterrupted transmission of the 
Byzantine inheritance for several centuries after the Fall of Constantinople.?7 


I7C. Mango, ‘Chypre carrefour du monde byzantin’, XVe Congrös International d’Etudes 
Byzantines. Rapports et Co-rapports (Athens, 1976), 13, repr. in his Byzantium and its Image 
(London, 1984). 
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SOME EARLY EXAMPLES FROM VENETIAN CRETE 


DIMITRIS TSOUGARAKIS 
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Cyril Mango has raised the question: "Was Hellenization...a conscious 
aim of the imperial government, and if so, how was it implemented and with 
what success?’ And he proceeded to answer it by pointing out that "Since there 
was no notion of "”Greekness”, it is hard to see how there could have been 
one of ”hellenization”.’! One can hardly disagree: nowhere in the sources can 
we detect a conscious aim towards hellenization, nor was there any general 
sense of ’Greekness’ in the Empire, at least before the twelfth century. But— 
and in this we must follow Cyril Mango’s opinion that, "However 
illuminating it may be in some respects, the long view does not help the 
historian of Byzantium to solve the specific problems that confront him’— 
one has to see whether these realizations hold true when we abandon the 
general view and focus on the particular. 

Some of the misunderstandings in our attempt to detect the sense of 
identity of various groups of inhabitants of Byzantium stem from the very 
terms we have to use. ‘Greekness’ is of course a modern term, the 
connotations of which can be subject to various interpretations. But the Greek 
element—in language, religion and education—as a general characteristic of 
Byzantium cannot be disputed. This certainly did not produce, as Cyril Mango 
rightly argued, a general sense of ’'Greek’ identity. But let us depart from the 
general view and consider some particular points. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, in the Greek peninsula and the Aegean Islands there 
existed groups of people who had lived for centuries in a territory whose 
geographical name was Ἑλλὰς or θέμα Ἑλλάδος, had always been speaking 
Greek, had a Greek culture, a sense of continuity with the very distant past 
and— when they had the chance to be educated at all—had acquired a Greek 
education. How are we to call these people? 

The question is not a theoretical one, since, on the one hand, large 
parts of the population of Byzantium (and after the twelfth century, the 


Ic. Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of the New Rome (London, 1980), 27. 
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majority) fell into this category and, on the other, all the rest, irrespective of 
their ethnic background, shared more or less the same religion, the same— 
even if not the only one—language and certainly the same education. The 
term we shall employ to describe them may be considered as simply 
descriptive or as having other connotations (e.g. 'EAAadıkoi vs. Ἕλληνες), but 
we should not disregard two things: first, what terms these people used in 
order to describe themselves (in other words, what was their own sense of 
identity) and, second, the main characteristics of this identity, and whether 
under pressure these characteristics managed to survive or not. Let us first 
consider the latter. 

In this respect, it is interesting and certainly instructive to see how a 
Byzantine province that was occupied and remained under foreign rule for 
almost four and a half centuries not only managed to retain its Greek 
language, culture and sense of identity, but furthermore practically to 
assimilate the foreign rulers, the dominant social classes, into this cultural 
milieu. This was the case of Crete under Venetian rule (1210/11-1669). In 
order to examine the matter more closely we should first remind ourselves of 
the circumstances of the conquest. 

During the last quarter of the twelfth century there developed strong 
centrifugal tendencies in Byzantium as a result of the weakening of the 
central government. These tendencies favoured the rebellions in various 
provinces, where governors or officials proclaimed themselves independent 
rulers.? There is no evidence that such a rebellion happened in Crete in this 
period, but we may suspect that even before the fall of Constantinople in 
April 1204 and until Venetian rule was established in 1210/1211, Crete must 
have practically been self-governed.? When the Crusaders of the Fourth 
Crusade signed the ‘Partitio terrarum imperii Romanie’,? Crete was not 
included among the Byzantine lands that they divided among them: by an 
agreement known as ‘Refutatio Crete’ (12 August 1204), the Venetians bought 
it from Boniface of Montferrat, to whom it had been offered on the eve of the 


2For a general account of the events of this period see G. Ostrogorsky, History of the 
Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), 401ff. For specific rebellions see A.G.K. Savvides, Βυζαντινὰ 
στασιαστικὰ καὶ αὐτονομιστικὰ κινήματα στὰ Δωδεκάνησα καὶ om Μικρὰ ᾿Ασία, 1189-ca.1240 
(Athens, 1987). 


3D. Tsougarakis, Byzantine Crete, From the Fifth Century to the Venetian Occupation 
(Athens, 1988), 89-90. 


AA. Carile, ‘“Partitio terrarum imperii Romanie”’, Studi Veneziani 7 (1965), 125-305. 
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Crusade by Alexios Angelos (the future Alexios IV, son of the dethroned 
emperor Isaak II) in order to secure Boniface’s help for the restoration of his 
father Isaak to the Byzantine throne.? After a brief Genoese occupation and a 
bitter Veneto-Genoese war, Crete finaHy came under Venetian rule in 1210 or 
1211.6 Without any previous experience in governing such a possession, 
Venice decided to govern the island as a kind of military colony in a rather 
empirical manner. It is sometimes maintained that Venice ignored the 
Byzantine realities in Crete and that she tried to establish a feudal 
organization of the society and the economy.? Neither of these opinions seem 
to be entirely true, however. On the one hand, Venice, with her long 
tradition of relations with Byzantium, had a very good knowledge of the 
social, administrative and economic organization of the Empire, and we can 
say that there were indeed some aspects of the Byzantine past in Crete that 
Venice tried to ignore, with various degrees of success, in her attempt to 
impose a new state of affairs. On the other hand, Venice could only try and 
imitate the Western feudal system, since she had no experience of her own in 
that respect. j 

There are two cardinal characteristics of the feudal system of Western 
Europe: first, the strictly stratified society, in which the social status entailed a 
specific legal status and was transmitted in a hereditary way; and, second, the 
lack of the impersonal concept of state, which remained entirely strange to 
the feudal society.® It was the personal bonds of a private nature that provided 
the backbone of social and political hierarchy in this kind of society.” Now 
Venice had a very clear concept of this abstract notion of state, which for them 


SFor these events see C.M. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 1180-1204 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1968), 232-269; D.E. Queller,The Fourth Crusade. The Conquest of Constantinople 
(Philadelphia, 1977); D.E. Queller, T.F. Madden, ‘Some Further Arguments in Defense of the 
Venetians on the Fourth Crusade’, Byz 62 (1992), 433-473. 

6G.B. Cervellini, ‘Come i Veneziani acquistarono Creta’, Nuovo Archivio Veneto n.s. 16 
(1908), 262-278. 

TSee e.g. 8. Xanthoudides, 'H 'Everorpatia ἐν Κρήτῃ καὶ οἱ κατὰ τῶν Ἑνετῶν ἀγῶνες τῶν 
Κρητῶν (Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie 34, Athens, 1939), 
16-21. 

8M. Bloch, La societe f£odale (Paris, 1939-40); R. Boutruche, Seigneurie et f£odalite, 2.: 1. 
Apogee (Xle-XlIlle siecles) (Paris, 1970), 70-72, 287; G. Duby, ‘The Diffusion of Cultural Patterns 
in Feudal Society’, Past and Present 39 (1968), 3-10. 

90. Jacoby, "The Encounter of Two Societies: Western Conquerors and Byzantines in the 
Peloponnesus after the Fourth Crusade’, The American Historical Review 78 (1979), repr. in his 
Recherches sur la Mediterrande orientale du Xlle au XVe si2cle (London, 1979), 885. 
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was manifest in the Venetian commune, a concept which they shared with 
Byzantines who had inherited the political tradition of the Roman res 
publica. What the Venetians tried to impose on Crete, then, was a 
combination of the centralized administration and economy in absolute 
imitation of the mother city, with a new system of feudal social relations 
concerning the social classes and the possession of land, based on the Western 
model, that was new to both the Venetians and the local inhabitants. 

Obviously this was not a Western feudal system; it was also radically 
different from the feudal system which the Franks established in the 
Peloponnese at the same time, when they created the Principality of the 
Morea.!? Between Crete and the Morea, there was one even more essential 
difference, namely the way in which the two territories were appropriated: in 
the Morea the Franks eventually managed to come to some kind of 
agreement with the local archontes, giving written guarantees to the 
population concerning their religious freedom and the implementation of 
Byzantine law towards them.!! No such agreement was reached between the 
Venetians and the Cretans: Venice was determined to impose her rule at any 
cost, and compromises were rarely reached, usually only on an individual 
basis and only under the pressure of insurmountable difficulties. 

The social and economic realities prevailing in Crete at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century meant that the implementation of the new regime 
by the Venetians would encounter stubborn resistance. Indeed, in the 
eleventh-twelfth centuries there had emerged in Crete a number of powerful 
families who played a dominant role in the social and administrative 
spheres. Their position was certainly strengthened during the last quarter of 
the twelfth century as a result of the weakening of the central government, 
and the governing of the island must have practically passed into their hands 
during the chaotic years after the Fall of Constantinople.!2 It was these 


10A. Carile, 'Sulla pronoia nel Peloponneso bizantino anteriormente alla conquista latina’, 
ZRVI 16 (1975), 55-61; Jacoby, ‘Encounter’, 887-889; P. Topping, ‘Co-existence of Greeks and 
Latins in Frankish Morea and Venetian Crete’, XVe Congres international d’&tudes byzantines. 
I. Histoire. Rapports (Athens, 1976), repr. in his Studies on Latin Greece, AD 1205-1715 
(London, 1977), 5-7. See also Tr. Maniati-Kokkini, “Τὸ “Xpovırd τοῦ Μορέως“ καὶ ἣ Βυζαντινὴ 
Πρόνοια’, Βυζαντιακὰ 14 (1994), 485ff. 

N jacoby, "Encounter’, 890; Chronicle of the Morea, ed. P. Kalonaros (Athens, 1940), v. 2093- 
2097; Topping, 'Co-existence’, 22. See also Aneta Ilieva, Frankish Morea (1205-1262). Socio- 
Cultural Interaction between the Franks and the Local Population (Athens, 1991). 

12 Tsougarakis, Byzantine Crete, 83-84; Xanthoudides, Ἑνετοκρατία, 18. 
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families who—having more to lose by the Venetian occupation—headed the 
resistance against the Venetians for more than a century.!3 However, even 
after the latter secured their possession of the island, made agreements with 
and granted concessions to some of these powerful families, the new regime 
still had to face a hostile population with a different culture, different religion 
and different language, that by far outnumbered them. The Venetians, aware 
of the danger not only of constant resurrections and rebellions but also of 
being entirely assimilated and absorbed, had to base their rule on total 
segregation: the ruling class of landowning, Catholic Venetians, on the one 
hand, the variousily defined ruled classes of land-tilling or city-dwelling 
Orthodox Greek-speaking population, on the other.!% Venice, or rather the 
Church of Rome, attempted to win over the inhabitants by converting them 
to Catholicism, but this attempt failed miserably, as after almost four 
centuries of endeavours no more than two percent of the population had 
become Catholics.!5 The hostility that divided the two elements during the 
first two centuries of Venetian rule ensured that the Greeks remained closely 
tied to their language, religion and culture. 

Later, and more particularly after the mid-fourteenth century, when 
socio-economic conditions were more favourable, an increasing number of 
Greeks achieved a higher education which ensured for them an 
improvement of their condition. As a consequence, the culture of letters and 
the associated activities of teaching and book-copying, more often than not 
practised by clergymen, followed a steady development: in the fifteenth 
century the philological activities in Crete reached a spectacular height and 
over the following two centuries the island became a veritable centre for 
manuscript production and classical studies.16 All this contributed to the 
creation of a Greek environment based on the Greek language, Greek 
education and a strong Greek Orthodox identity. 


13For the rebellions of the Cretans against the Venetians see: Xanthoudides, op. cit., 27- 
124; Ch. Maltezou, “Ἢ Κρήτη κατὰ τὴ διάρκεια τῆς περιόδου τῆς Βενετοκρατίας (1211-1669)’, in 
Κρήτη, Ἱστορία καὶ Πολιτισμός, ed. N. Panagiotakis (Crete, 1988), II, 115-129. 

l4Eor a description of the regime established in Crete by Venice see 5. Borsari, I! dominio 
veneziano a Creta (Naples, 1963); Maltezou, op. cit., 110-115. 

15Ν. Panagiotakis, “Ἢ παιδεία κατὰ τὴ Beveroxparia’, in Κρήτη, Ἱστορία καὶ Πολιτισμός, 
ed. N. Panagiotakis (Crete, 1988), I, 186. 

16Panagiotakis, art. cit., 170ff; idem, The Italian Background of Early Cretan Literature‘, 
DOP 50 (1996) [forthcoming)]. 
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At the same time, despite constant and close contacts with the 
metropolis, the Venetian settlers failed to bring forth a corresponding Latin 
cultural development that would embrace more than a handful of 
intellectuals, even though the study of Latin was pursued in Crete. The 
knowledge of Latin was in constant decline among the great majority of the 
Venetians, particularly those inhabiting the countryside, a fact noted with 
dismay in the relazioni of the Venetian officials who were periodically sent to 
Crete.17 Of equal significance are the instances of estrangement between the 
Venetians of Crete and Venice herself, which culminated in the rebellion of 
1363-1366 and the establishment of the short-lived so-called "Republic of St. 
Titos’.18 It is not long before we witness the development of a 'Cretan’ 
identity: the Venetians of Crete (more specifically: the social and cultural 
elite) began to consider themselves ’Cretans’ or ‘Greeks’, and to consider Crete 
as their patria, without at the same time ceasing to consider themselves 
Venetians as well. In 1562 Fr. Barozzi, the famous Veneto-Cretan 
mathematician and scholar, delivered a speech in which he made the 
following remarks about Crete: 


ΤΑ] provisione si vede chiaramente esser fatta di Dio piü in 
questa isola di Creta, ch’ in ogni altro loco di Grecia, forsi perche 
egli ha piü compassione di quest’ isola, che di tutte le altre parti 
della Greca patria, e non per altro, che per le sue buonissime 
qualitä cosi passate come presenti.’1? 


Despite their dominance in the socio-political sphere, the Venetians 
were vastly outnumbered and found themselves in a precarious cultural 
position. The severe segregation they imposed during the first centuries 
resulted in the strengthening of the Greek identity and the Orthodox feelings 
of the local population, a fact noted by the Venetians themselves, as we can 


see from the well-known passage of Marino Sanudo Torsello, writing 
between 1328 and 1333: 


17Panagiotakis, “Παιδεία’, 188. 

18For this rebellion see ]. Jegerlehner, ‘Der Aufstand der kandiotischen Ritterschaft gegen 
das Mutterland Venedig, 1363-1365’, BZ 12 (1903), 78-125; F. Thiriet, "δαὶ dissidi sorti tra il 
Comune di Venezia e i suoi feudatari di Creta nel Trecento’, Archivio Storico Italiano 114 
(1956), repr. in his Etudes sur la Romanie greco-venitienne (Xe-XVe s.)(London, 1977), 699-712. 


19University Library of Padova, ms. no. 64, f. 64v, cf. N. Panagiotakis, “Ὁ Fr. Barozzi καὶ ἣ 
᾿Ακαδημία τῶν Vivi τοῦ Ρεθύμνον΄, Acts, III Intern. Cretol. Congress, II (Athens, 1974), 246. 
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'Nell’ isole di Cipri, Candia, Negreponte, Rodi...quasi tutto il 

Popolo & Greco...e il Cuor loro & volto alle cose Greche, e quando 

potessero mostrarlo liberamente, lo farianno’.20 

Still, the Venetians were not able to avoid contacts with the Greeks and 
the resulting influence. There came a time, however, in the last century of 
the Venetokratia, when political circumstances and the growing danger of the 
Turks dictated a change in their policy towards the Greeks. During that 
period, the Venetians tried to secure the latter’s favour and support by 
becoming more liberal in economic and religious matters, a policy that indeed 
contributed to the emancipation of the Greeks in almost every respect. The 
final disappearance of the animosity and hostility between the Greeks and the 
Venetians resulted in a veritable syncretism, which in practice meant a 
cultural absorption of the Venetians. Obviously, this assimilation advanced 
more quickly for those Venetians who lived in the country and had not 
received a strong formation in the Latin culture. 

It is our view that the key for this assimilation was the Greek language. 
The vast majority of the Cretans would never learn Italian and, despite the 
social and political segregation, the Venetians had constant economic 
dealings with them. These had to be carried out mostly in Greek. It is true that 
the Italian language influenced the Greek language of the Cretans, but this 
affected mainly the legal language. In any case, the language of the Cretans 
never ceased to be a Greek language, even with Italian borrowings, which 
were adopted mainly among the townsfolk who were a very small minority. 
The Greek milieu and the Byzantine past could be neither ignored nor 
avoided, both in the private sphere and in the official or public sector. From 
the very beginning of the conquest, the Byzantine realities in Crete imposed 
on the Venetians the use of Greek terms and, significantly, they employed 
this Greek vocabulary not only in their dealings with the Greeks but also in 
their own official documents. Despite the fact that they intended to replace 
the Byzantine administrative and fiscal organization in its entirety, in actual 
fact they incorporated into the new system a considerable number of 
Byzantine institutions, almost always keeping in use the same Greek term, 
simply transliterated into Latin or Italian, usually in a corrupt form. In the 


20‘Istoria del Regno di Romania’, in Ch. Hopf, Chroniques greco-romaines inedites ou peu 
connues (Berlin, 1873), 143. 
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spoken language, the usage must have been far more frequent, but of course, 
our only evidence today depends on the surviving written documents. The 
use of Greek by the Venetians was not restricted to the adaptation of a 
number of terms. As we said, the Italians in Crete eventually had Greek as 
their mother tongue and many of them, particularly in the countryside, did 
not know Italian. For others, however, their spoken Greek was not 
accompanied by the ability to write it as well: when they wrote Greek, they 
almost always used the Latin alphabet, even in works of literature. This 
shows that the use of Greek was not dictated only by the ignorance of Italian 
or Latin. These examples show that they had certainly been taught Latin in 
order to be able to write in the Latin alphabet. It must therefore have been for 
cultural reasons that they spoke and wrote Greek, attesting to the fact that—in 
practice—they were culturally assimilated. 

The first Greek terms to be used in the Italian and/or Latin documents 
of the Venetians were those which concerned the administrative and fiscal 
organization of Byzantine Crete on the one hand, and the terms which 
concerned the life and social and economic relations in the villages, on the 
other. The administrative term most commonly used seems to have been 
turma (toVpua), originally a subdivision of a theme, which in Venetian Crete 
came to mean an administrative territory within a castellania, comprising a 
number of villages.2! Of the fiscal terms, the most common were 
ἀκρόστιχον͵,22 transformed to arostico, and κομμέρκιον invariably cited as 
comerclum.?2? Less common terms such as the taxes decatia (dhecatia, 


21The administrative subdivisions seem to have been territorio (initially sestiere)- 
castellania-turma rather than territorio-turma-castellania as is usually maintained (e.g. 
Thiriet, Romanie, 125-126; idem, ‘Sui dissidi sorti’, 700). This can be inferred from a document 
of 1222 which mentions the castellania of Bonrepare as having five turmae: ‘Castrum Boni 
Riparii cum omnibus suis pertinentiis cum quinque turmis’, cf. G.L.F. Tafel, G.M. Thomas, 
Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig (Vienna, 1856), IL 
236. 

22For this land tax see N. Svoronos, ‘Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalit& aux 
Xle et XIIe siöcles: Le cadastre de Thebes’, BCH 83 (1959), 32, 118, 141; cf. F. Dölger, Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1927), 107. 

23For the kommerkion, circulation and sales tax paid at the rate of ten per cent ad valorem, 
see M. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy, c. 300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985), 174, 
592-594, 596-598. 
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dexat(e)ia,2t 1.6. tithe) and pendameria (πενταμέρεια,25 1.6. the fifth part), and 
others such as anagraphi (@vaypaypn)?® and nomi (voun)?’” were also 
frequently used; even the Greek words for duty (τέλος) and week (ἑβδομάδα) 
were transformed to tello and ebdomada respectively. Of course the Byzantine 
ὑπέρπυρον (gold coin) was a term universally used in the Latin East as 
perperum or hyperpyrum, although its meaning did not always coincide with 
the original one. 

More numerous were the terms concerning institutions and situations 
relating to the life in the villages and the countryside. The ἄγραφοι peasants, 
or peasants unknown to the fisc, were simply agraf(f)i,28 while the type of 
possession called yovırov and its owner γονικάριος29 became gonico and 
gonicarius respectively. The term Gevyapıov, or yoke of oxen,?0 was always 
seugarium, and the aywyıov, or fare/carriage, was equally agogium. Gifts to 
the landlord such as xavioxıa?! and e&evıa were transliterated as caniscos (or 
canischi) and exenia respectively; and the terms ἐμπατίκι52 and μεταχείρισις33 
were adopted as embatichi and metacherissi. The xaAovpyia, or 
improvement to a field or garden, became calurgia (or kalurgia), the plot of 
land called σώχωρον was also transliterated as sochorum, the small 


24See H.F. Schmid, ‘Byzantinisches Zehntwesen‘, [ΒΟ 6 (1957), 45ff., especially 53-56. 
See also the following note. 

25For the decatia and the pendameria as a tax on animals in Venetian Crete see Ch. 
Gasparis, H γη και οἱ aypötes om μεσαιωνικὴ Κρήτη, 1305-1405 aı., unpubl. Doct. Diss., Univ. of 
Crete (Rethymno, 1986), 314-315. 

26G. Ostrogorsky, Die ländliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im IX. 
Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1927, repr. Amsterdam, 1969), 40, 100. 

27G. Ostrogorsky, Pour Il’histoire de la feodalite byzantine (Brussels, 1954), 304- 305. 

280), Jacoby, ‘Une classe fiscale A Byzance et en Romanie latine: les inconnus du fisc, 
&leutheres ou &trangers’, Actes du XIVe Congres Intern. des Etudes Byzantines (Bucarest, 1971), 
II, 139-152. 

29 Ostrogorsky, Feodalite, 70ff., 134; idem, Quelques problemes d’histoire de la paysannerie 
byzantine (Brussels, 1954), 41, 42, 58; A. Laiou, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire, 
(Princeton N.J., 1977), 184. 

30A unit of measurement equivalent to the quantity of land that could be cultivated by a 
pair of oxen: E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie (Munich, 1970), 67-70. For its use in 
Venetian Crete see S. Xanthoudides, “Κρητικὰ συμβόλαια ἐκ τῆς 'Ενετοκρατίας΄, Xpıoriavırm) 
Κρήτη 1 (1912), 320. 

31Ostrogorsky, Feodalite , 359-360. 

32The Byzantine ἐμβατίκιον; see F. Dölger, Aus den Schatzkammern des heiligen Berges 
(Munich, 1948), 169. 

$33Chryssa Maltezou, “Ὃ ὅρος "metacherissi” στὶς ἀγροτικὲς μισθώσεις τῆς 
Βενετοκρατούμενης Κρήτης’, Δώρημα στὸν Ἰ. Καραγιαννόπουλο (ΞΒυζαντινὰ 13/2 [1985]), 1135- 
1147; Gasparis, op. cit., 258, 267. 
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settlement called μετόχιον became metochi and the term χωραφοσκέπασμαϑ4 


became ghorafoschepasma. Concerning viticulture, the &epıLänreAo?® became 
xerisampelo, the naınınpıov, or wine-press, was transliterated as patiterium, 
and the μοῦστος, or must, became mustus. The same happened to a whole 
series of terms concerning the cultivation of vines.?* For the graecised term 
κουράτορας (from the Latin curator), not the Latin but its Greek form was 
transliterated to curatora, while the παπᾶς, or priest, was referred to as papas. 
Interesting combinations of Greek and Latin occur in expressions such as 
χέρσα γῆ, or fallow land, and κόκκινο xapakı, or red rock, which were 
translated as terra hersa and gharachi rosso respectively. 

By far the most numerous Greek terms adopted and used in official 
Venetian documents were those that referred to names of plants and/or trees 
as well as to physical characteristics of the terrain which were used as 
landmarks. This was particularly the case when the documents described the 
limits of a feudum or other landed property. In this respect the Registers of 
the divisions of the feudal properties are extremely instructive. Restricting 
ourselves to about twenty documents describing feudal possessions between 
the years 1327 and 1415,37 we encounter no less than a dozen plants or trees 
listed by their Greek names?® and no less than eighteen other terms referring 
to physical characteristics of the terrain, landmarks and the like,?? and this 
catalogue is by no means exhaustive. The divisions of the feudal properties 
were official documents, written in Italian, in the Venetian dialect, and kept 
in the Duca’s archives in Chandax. These documents would have been 


%Xanthoudides, art. cit., 90. 

35Old vineyard whose vines had been pulled out and the plot put to other use. 

36E.g. scafigare, catavolicare, lachigare etc. 

37Published by Gasparis, op. cit., 480-632. 

βϑἀγρουλίδι: agrulido (small wild olive-tree); ἀζωγυρές: asogirus (Anagyris Foetida); 
ἀσπάθαλος: aspalati (thorny trefoil); ἀχλάδα: acladha (pear); καλαμέα: calamea (cane); 
κατσοπρίνος: cagoprino (holm-oak); κούτσουρο: cuguro (stump); κουτσαχλάδα: cugaclado (pear); 
πρίνος: prino (oak); σφάκα: sfacha (sage apple); σχίνος: schino (mastich, Pistacia Lentiscus). 

9 ypni: armi (mountain ridge); ἄσπα: aspa (precipice); δέτης: detis (fence); καλύβες: calive 
(huts); κοιμητήριον: cemitirio (cemetery); μητατοκάθισμα: mitatochathisma (sheepfold); 
μονοπάτι: monopati (foot path); νεροφάγωμα: nerofagoma (channel made by running water); 
πλάκα: placha (flat stone); πλατεῖα: Platea (central square of Chandax); εἰς τὸν πόρο: 
ıstomboro (at the passage or exit); ριζιμέα (πέτρα): risimea (rooted rock); ρυάκι: riachi 
(rivulet); ρυακοφάγωμα: riaquofagoma (the same as nerofagoma); σύνορο: signori, sinoro 
(border); τρούλια: trulia (summit); χαράκι: gharachi (rock). 
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virtually incomprehensible to someone who did not know Greek. Here is an 
example: 


‘Comenga dal gran riachi, che vien drito Caconavli et va inver 
ponente [...] e vien ala plaqua mudhara inver ponente (...) et de 
la vien ala cheratea, (...) et de la va et fier alo Chinotopi delo 
casal. (...) et fiere alo riachi dela Scorpisti e dessende riachi riachi 
in chi a Caconavli (...) che se sulo deti, e va dheti dheti alo strugo 
e de la va dheti dheti et fiere al’ aspa(...), e de la va aspa aspa 6 
fiere alo riachi e va riachi riachi (...) al Vasilicho Perama (...) sulo 
deti, et va deti deti al carobero e de la va signoro signoro deli 
sochori (...).. Comenga dalo riachi (...) e de la va inver bora et 
passa lo riachi et fiere ala gran charachia, che se sinoro del casal 
Martha. (...) Comenga dalo Scorpisti delo riachi et monta lo gran 
Prino et monta |’ aspra charachia et passa la via et monta alo 
prino et al’ aclada, (...) ad I piere risimea bianca (...).’*0 


Such documents were not, of course, the norm. Among the documents 
produced by the Venetian chancery in Crete these were undoubtedly 
exceptions—not so much because of their use of Greek words per se, as for the 
large number of Greek words employed. But even as exceptions they were 
significant: It is these documents concerned with landownership that show 
more clearly than any others the linguistic milieu in which the great majority 
of Venetians lived in Crete. The Divisions of the fiefs, for example, are a 
vivid testimony to the actual extent of the linguistic infiltration and 
influence that the Greek inhabitants of the countryside exercised on their 
masters. This linguistic influence was not only constant but also unavoidable. 
As a result, its impact must have been cumulative and not restricted to the 
language: as time went by, it became equally unavoidably a cultural influence. 
This process culminated in the emergence of the cultural hybrid of the 
Veneto-Cretans: as time went by, the Veneto-Cretans became more Cretan 
than Venetian. 

This is eloquently shown by the example of the poet Leonardo 
Dellaporta. Leonardo’s family was from Italy and had been among the early 
settlers of Crete after the Venetian occupation. Leonardo’s grandfather and 
namesake is known to have been a Latin’, i.e. a Catholic. His grandson, born 
around 1330 in Candia, was an Orthodox Greek-speaking Cretan who received 
an education both in Latin and in Greek and wrote poems in Greek. This is 


40 Archivio di Duca di Candia, b.10bis, fasc. 7/2, f. 79r, AD 1359, published by Gasparis, op. 
cit., 548-549. 
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how he described himself in a poem written at the very beginning of the 
fifteenth century: 

Λινάρδος Evaı τὸ ὄνομα, τὸ ἐπίκλην Τελλαμπόρτα 

καὶ χριστιανὸς ὀρθόδοξος καὶ Κρητικὸς ὑπάρχω. 
His education he describes as follows: 

εἰς τὸ σχολεῖον ἐκάθηκα, κυρά μου, ἀπὸ μικρόθεν, 

ἔμαθα τάχα γράμματα φράγκικα καὶ ρωμαίκα.4] 
Leonardo Dellaporta thus viewed himself as an Orthodox and ἃ Cretan. The 
example is important not least because he was a ‘cittadinus’, a city-dweller, 
not an inhabitant of the countryside, where the Greek-speaking population 
constituted the overwhelming majority. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries we see the end result of this process in the highly acclaimed literary 
products of the ’Cretan school’, held to be among the first masterpieces of 
modern Greek literature. 

To return to the original argument. Of course, the inhabitants of the 
Greek peninsula would call themselves ’Romans’, as would the rest of the 
population of the Byzantine Empire. However, after the eleventh or twelfth 
century, in the eyes of Westerners (’Latins’) and Byzantines alike, language 
became the main distinguishing characteristic of the various groups of the 
population. And although it is true that the Latins started to describe the 
Byzantines as 'Greci’ in order to deny their claims to the inheritance of the 
Roman Empire, since the twelfth century ’Greci’ had acquired a very precise 
content for them: it meant the Orthodox Greek-speaking inhabitants of the 
Empire. At about the same period, the Byzantines themselves applied the 
same distinction on the basis of language, irrespective of whether they used 
the term ‘Roman’, ‘Hellene’ or ’Graecus’.4?2 Here are some characteristic 
examples. Nicetas Choniates refused to continue his History after the fall of 


4lM. Manoussakas, Λεονάρδου Ντελλαπόρτα ποιήματα (1403/11), Ἔκδοση κριτικὴ μὲ 
Εἰσαγωγή, Σχόλια καὶ Λεξιλόγιο (Athens, 1995), p. 15 and A’, v. 1203-1204 and 1209-1210. 


42 This is not the place to embark on a discussion of the meaning of ‘Hellene’ in the 
Byzantine period; I hope to return to the matter in another article. Suffice it here to say that, 
in my view, in the thirteenth century the terms ’Hellene’ and ‘Graecus’ (Γραικὸς) were used 
interchangeably to mean Roman, i.e. Byzantine. See M. Angold, ‘Byzantine “Nationalism” and 
the Nicaean Empire’, BMGS 1 (1975), 49-70 and the bibliography cited therein, and more 
recently Maria Mantouvalou, ‘Romaios-Romios-Romiossyni. La notion de ”Romain” avant et 
apres la chute de Constantinople’, Ἐπιστ. Ἐπκετ. Φιλοσ. Σχολῆς Πανεκ. ᾿Αθηνῶν 28 (1979-85), 
169-198. On this subject, see now A. Garzya, "Byzantium‘, in Perceptions of the Ancient Greeks, 
ed. K.J. Dover (Oxford and Cambridge, Mass., 1992). 
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Constantinople to the ‘barbarians’ (Latins), because he could not offer τὴν 
ἱστορίαν, τὸ κάλλιστον εὕρημα τῶν Ἑλλήνων to those who had performed 
βαρβαρικαῖς καθ’ Ἑλλήνων πράξεσιν.43 Choniates here equates the ancient 
Greeks with the contemporary inhabitants of Byzantium, obviously on the 
basis of their common language and education. This may well have been the 
attitude of a very small number of educated ἀρχαιόπληκτοι scholars—hardiy 
representative of the general feeling of the population—but still we have to 
take it into account. Nikolaos Mesarites, in 1214, considered that being ‘Greek’ 
meant, first and foremost, to speak the Greek language.** Of course George 
Gemistos Plethon’s phrase addressed to Manuel Palaiologos is very well- 
known: Ἐσμὲν γὰρ νῦν, ὧν ἡγεῖσθε καὶ βασιλεύετε, Ἕλληνες τὸ γένος, ὡς ἥ τε 
φωνὴ καὶ ἣ πάτριος παιδεία μαρτυρεῖ..5 Here we have the same equation we 
saw in Choniates. And Patriarch Germanos II (1222-1240), addressing the 
inhabitants of Cyprus, called them "Avöpes φιλοχριστότατοι καὶ εὐσεβεῖς 
Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ Σύροι, πάντες ὀρθοδοξίας ἐρασταΐί...46 where Romans were of 
course the Greek-speaking part of the population.*7 The same distinction 
between the subjects of Nicaea living in Macedonia and the alloglossoi 
Bulgarians is made by Acropolites.48 And the future metropolitan of Corfu, 
George Bardanes, while still a deacon at the Macedonian town of Grevena, 
refused the episcopal see of Bonditsa (Bonitsa?), although the latter excelled, 
according to John Apokaukos, in one respect, τὸν πάντα ἑλληνισμὸν (1.6. the 
Greek language) καὶ τὸ μέσον κεῖσθαι Γραικῶν, namely as opposed to the 
Bulgarians, who lived in Grevena and spoke Bulgarian.*? It is clear that the 
distinction between the two groups of people is made on the basis of 
language, while the equation between the Greek language and ’Graecus’ is 


43Choniates (Van Dieten), 580.87ff. 

44A. Heisenberg, ‘Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Kaisertums und der 
Kirchenunion: II. Der Bericht des Nikolaos Mesarites über die politischen und kirchlichen 
Ereignisse des Jahres 1214’, SB Bayer. Ak. Wiss., Philos.-Philol. und hist. Kl. 1923, 3. 

45 Εἰς Μανονὴλ Παλαιολόγον περὶ τῶν ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ rpaynatwv’, in Παλαιολόγεια καὶ 
Πελοκοννησιακά, ed. 5. Lambros (Athens, 1923, repr. 1972), II, 247. 

46K. Sathas, Μεσαιωνικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη (Venice, 1872), IL, 14. 

47For the development of Greek self-awareness among the Greek-speaking Orthodox 
inhabitants of Cyprus during the same period see C.P. Kyrris, ‘Greek Cypriot Identity, 
Byzantium, and the Latins, 1192-1489’, Ἐπετηρὶς Κέντρου Ἐπιστημονικῶν Ἐρευνῶν (of Cyprus) 
19 (1992), 169-185. 

48Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. A. Heisenberg, revised by P. Wirth (Leipzig, 1978), I, 108. 

49V. Vassilievsky, ’Epirotica saeculi XII‘, VizVrem 3 (1896), 252. 
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obvious. The Nicaean Emperor Theodore II Lascaris carried this one step 
further, making racial distinctions: discussing his victory Over the Turks in a 
letter to George Muzalon in 1257, he considered that this success made 'the 
great archon of the Persians ὑποχείριον τῆς ἑλληνικῆς pvAnig.’?0 That by 
‘Hellene’ he meant the Byzantines (i.e. ’Romans’) as opposed to the other 
foreign peoples is apparent from another letter: Πέρσης πῶς βοηθήσει τῷ 
Ἕλληνι; Ἰταλὸς καὶ μάλιστα μαίνεται, Βούλγαρος προφανέστατα, Σέρβος τῇ 
βίᾳ βιαζόμενος συστέλλεται... μόνον δὲ τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν αὐτὸ βοηθεῖ ἑαυτῷ 
οἴκοθεν λαμβάνον τὰς ἀφορμάς.5] 

The point is, therefore, that the Greek language had in fact become the 
distinctive factor of paramount importance among the various groups of the 
population, separating those who did not speak Greek from those who did. 
The latter, irrespective of their ethnic background, were collectively 
considered by the Latins (and very often by themselves, too) as ’Greci’. Such 
were the surroundings with which the Venetians were confronted in Crete. 
When they began speaking and using the Greek language themselves, they 
set into motion the slow process of their own ’hellenization’. 

What we conventionally call ’Greekness’, then, is a term that 
corresponds to a set of particular characteristics, among which the Greek 
language carries the greatest weight. Whether or not the people who 
possessed these characteristics used the term ’Greek’ to describe themselves, 
is—to a certain extent—irrelevant. What matters is the existence of the facts, 
not so much the terminology that we employ. Of course, there was not, as 
Cyril Mango said, a general sense of ’Greekness’ in Byzantium up to the late 
twelfth century, but—as I hope to have shown—this observation may stand 
in need of modification. As a characteristic and identifying trait, the general 
use of the Greek language acquired great importance: it proved, in the long 
run, an exceptionally strong means of cultural assimilation. 


0Theodori Duca Lascaris, Epistulae CCXVII, ed. N. Festa (Florence, 1896), 266. 
Sljhid., 58. 
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The image of the ship, or sailor, reaching harbour serves as a recurrent 
metaphor, to be found in all the literatures of Late Antiquity, whether, Greek, 
Latin or Oriental, for the successful completion of a laborious or difficult task. 
Although the topos has its background in the literature of Classical Greece! and 
in a world where the reality of the hazards of sea travel was familiar enough, by 
the time, say, of the Syriac poet Ephrem (d. 373), who had probably never (pace 
the sixth-century Life) laid eyes on the sea, it seems to have mattered little 
whether the writer—or, for that matter, the reader—had any genuine experience 
of travel by sea. It was, no doubt, by way of Christian Greek writers that Syriac 
literature from an early date took over and adapted to its own use such Classical 
themes as the world as the sea? and the intellect as a pilot:? life is a voyage where 
'"Blessed is the person who has directed his ship straight to Paradise’ .? 
Subsequent writers develop the imagery in all sorts of ways. For Isaac of Antioch 
(fifth century) a monastery is ’a haven (limön) of sobriety’ (John Chrysostom has 
earlier described marriage as a λιμὴν σωφροσύνης)," whereas "the world is a 
mighty sea’ in Isaac of Nineveh (late seventh century) the "'haven of sobriety’ 
has been internalised, for it is now identified as ’spiritual theoria’.? The slightly 
later East Syrian monastic writer 'Abdisho‘ speaks of 'the intellect standing like a 
pilot (kubernätäs) on the ship of the soul’,8 using phraseology already found in 
Clement of Alexandria, but which will have reached Syriac through translations 
of such writers as Evagrius.? 


1See especially C. Bonner, "Desired Haven’, HThR 34 (1941), 49-67. 

2Thus Ephrem, Commentary on the Diatessaron ed. L. Leloir (Leuven, 1990), V.18; Hymni contra 
haereses, ed. E. Beck (CSCO Scr. Syri 76, 1957), XXV.10. 

3Thus John of Apameia, Letter to Hesychius, ed. S.P. Brock (Glane/Losser, 1988), 7. 

4Ephrem, Hymni de Paradiso, ed. E. Beck (CSCO Scr. Syri 78, 1957), XIV.5. 

SPG 48, 539. 

6]saac of Antioch, Homily 6, ed. P. Bedjan (Paris and Leipzig, 1903), 65. 

7Isaac of Nineveh, Homily 32, ed. P. Bedjan (Paris and Leipzig, 1909), 217. Isaac may have in 
mind Evagrius, Letter 52, ed. W. Frankenberg (Berlin, 1912), 598. 

8Ed. A. Mingana, Early Christian Mystics (Woodbrooke Studies 7, 1934), 272. 

9 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis Π.11; Evagrius, Letter 52, ed. Frankenberg, 600. 
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So great a popularity did nautical imagery acquire in the Syriac Churches 
that it even provided the name for the liturgical office for Monday in the week of 
the Passion: already in a ninth-century Syrian Orthodox manuscript mention is 
made of ‘the arrival in harbour’ (wa'dä la-Imänä),10 and a homily attributed to 
John Chrysostom for this occasion is preserved in a number of Syriac 
homiliaries.} 

There is, however, another, very specific, context where nautical imagery 
is to be found, namely in colophons to manuscripts, and it is upon this that our 
attention will be focused here. Colophons where the scribe compares himself to a 
sailor, and the last line of his text to a harbour, are well known from both Greek!2 
and Latin!3? colophons. The earliest of these dates probably from 669, and 
happens to be in Latin, written by a scribe at the abbey of Luxueil:!? 


ut nauta gaudet litore post pontum evectus 
ita et scriba novissimum versum sulcatum. 


The earliest Greek example comes from over two centuries later and is 
dated 898: 


ὡς ἡδὺ τοῖς πλέουσιν εὔδιος λιμήν, 
οὕτως καὶ τοῖς γράφουσιν ὁ ὕστατος στίχος. 15 


10See A. Rücker, ‘Die “Ankunft im Hafen” des syrisch-jakobitischen Festrituals und 
verwandte Riten’, Jahrbuch für Liturgiewissenschaft 3 (1923), 78-92, and E.R. Hambye, "The symbol 
of the "Coming to the Harbour” in the Syriac tradition’, Symposium Syriacum1972 (OCA 197, 
1974), 401-411. 

lICPpG 5140 (3). Poorly edited by P. Krüger, ‘Eine bisher unbekannte Homilie des hl. 
Johannes Chrysostomus in syrischer Übersetzung,’ OC 51 (1967), 78-96; cf. J.-M. Sauget, 
‘Remarques ἃ propos de la r&cente Edition d’une homelie syriaque attribuee ἃ saint Jean 
Chrysostome’, OCP 34 (1968), 133-140. Unfortunately Sauget did not live to complete his 
promised re-edition. 

l2see K. Treu, ‘Der Schreiber am Ziel,’ Studia Codicologica, ed. K. Treu, TU 124 (Berlin, 1977), 
473-92. 


3Benedictins de Bouveret, Colophons des manuscrits occidentaux des origines au XVle siecle, 
Spicilegium Friburgense, Subsidia 2-7, 1965-82, no. 262, 315, 1776, 3553, 3795, 3917, 3920, 4784, 
5527, 7098, 8041, 8266, 8370, 8372, 8376, 8754, 10054, 10378, 22600, 23484, 23487-96, 23716-9. There 
are literary adaptations of the theme by Alcuin (MGH Poetae Latini I, 284) and Walafred Strabo 
(MGH Poetae Latini II, 402); these sometimes also get reused in colophons. 

14: Delisle, ‘Notice sur un manuscrit de l’abbaye de Luxeuil copie en 625,’ Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bibliothöque nationale 31:2 (1886), 149-164, esp. 157 (= Colophons des manuscrits 
occidentaux, no. 19424, where however this part of the colophon is not given). For the date 669, 
rather than 625, see H. Leclercq in DACL 9 (1930), col. 2778. The manuscript is now in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library (no. 334). 

15Vatican, Palat. gr. 44 (Treu, ‘Der Schreiber’, 475) 
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Both Greek and Latin scribes displayed considerable variety in their 
phraseology, and the same is the case with their Syriac counterparts. What 
distinguishes the Syriac nautical colophons is the fact that they cover a far longer 
time span than do the Greek and Latin ones, for not only can Syriac boast the 
earliest example by well over a century (dated 543), but it is only in that language 
that one form of such a colophon survives into the second half of the twentieth 
century, and in printed form. 

Examples of nautical colophons in Syriac can in fact be found in 
manuscripts (often dated) from every century from the sixth to the twentieth, 
with the exception (no doubt fortuitous) of the eighth and fifteenth; furthermore, 
examples occur in manuscripts belonging to all four ecclesiastical communities 
using Syriac as a literary or liturgical language, namely the Syrian Orthodox, 
Church of the East, Chalcedonian Orthodox (Melkite) and Maronite. On the basis 
of some thirty examples at present known to me (no doubt many more exist, but 
catalogues often fail to record their presence), it is possible to draw up some sort 
of typology, with the help of which one can observe certain developments that 
must have taken place over the course of time. Since the historical sequence of 
surviving colophons (a matter of chance survival) does not necessarily 
correspond with the relative chronology provided by the classification based on 
typology, it will be preferable to take the latter as our framework. 

In the Greek and Latin colophons the first point of reference is normally 
the sailor(s); by contrast, in the Syriac colophons it is the ship, rather than the 
sailor, which features with the greatest regularity, although sometimes the sailor 
(designated by one of four different terms) is also present. Thus, in the simplest 
form of the colophon in Syriac, only the ship is mentioned, and we have the 
straight comparison, without any verb expressed: 

Just as the ship to the harbour (limen) 

thus too (is) the scribe to the last line. 

It so happens that the two witnesses to this are both Melkite manuscripts, British 
Library (henceforth BL) Add. 14510, written on the Black Mountain (near 
Antioch) in 1056,16 and Vatican Syr. 20, written in the Damascus region in 


l6Where the colophons are printed in the catalogues (now readily locatable in A. 
Desreumaux, F. Briquel-Chatonnet, R£pertoire des bibliothöques et des catalogues de manuscrits 
Syriaques (Paris, 1991]), no folio number is given. For the Black Mountain, see my ‘Syriac 
manuscripts copied on the Black Mountain, near Antioch‘, in Lingua restituta orientalis. Festgabe für 
Julius Assfalg, ed. R. Schulz, M. Görg, = Ägypten und Altes Testament 20 (1990), 59-67. 
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December 1215. Although no exact Greek counterpart exists, it seems likely that 
this will have been derived ultimately from a Greek model. 

This basic structure may be supplemented in a variety of different ways; 
rather remarkably, in every case the sequence in the second line has been 
reversed, producing "thus too (is) the last line to the scribe’. The simplest 
addition consists in the words "from the violence of the waves’ at the end of the 
first line (thus BL Add. 14506, West Syrian, ninth/tenth century). Two East 
Syrian manuscripts provide a longer addition, again referring to waves, at the 


end of the second line: 
for the former will be rested from the waves, and the latter from lassitude 


(Harvard Syr. 4, 1199/1200; BL Or. 2695, f. 2451, 1202/3). 

Two other forms of this simplest structure involve the addition of wording which 
is characteristic of the extended structure, described below, which introduces "the 
pilot’ (qubernitä = κυβερνήτης). First comes a group of manuscripts which speak 
of the ship ’arriving’ at harbour (two different verbs are used): Cambridge, BFBS 
445, ca.1000; BL Or. 8607, f. 29T, Melkite, 1056; Washington, Freer Gallery, 37.41, 
East Syrian, 1213/4; BL Or. 3335, f. 3531, East Syrian, 1332. More elaborate is the 
following: 


In truth, O my brethren, just as the ship to the harbour, 

having been (nearly) wrecked (nauag-)!? by the waves, 

is expectant for the restful and peaceful harbour, 

thus (is) the last line to the scribe. 

(Cambridge, BFBS 446, f. 31, East Syrian, 1215/6) 

A considerable number of colophons (including the earliest) incorporate 
mention of the sailor; normally this is in addition to mention of the boat (this 
contrasts with Greek and Latin colophons, where the boat is regularly absent), 
and it is only in one clearly derivative form of this extended structure that the 
boat has disappeared. Colophons belonging to this category can be readily 
divided up according to the term used for sailor. 

(1) The single occurrence of sappänä, "boatsman’, happens to be in our earliest 
example of a nautical colophon in any language, dated December 543:18 


As the boatsman rejoices at the ship’s final harbour, 
thus the scribe too rejoices at the last line of the book 


17 A denominative verb, based on nuwwaga <vavayıov, is used. 


18The colophon belongs to Sparagma 2 in my forthcoming Catalogue of Syriac Fragments in the 
Library of the Monastery of St Catherine, Sinai. 
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—to which the scribe, who has just copied Genesis, wryly adds ’if he is not 
beginning on another’ (Sinai, New Finds). 
(2) The term most commonly found is qubernitä = κυβερνήτης, ’pilot’, 
'steersman’. The simplest form of this happens to be the earliest; it also happens 
to be one of the rare cases where specific mention of the harbour is absent: 

Truly, O reader, as the pilot rejoices when his ship arrives 

after the storms and waves of the sea, 


thus too does the scribe at the last line. 
(BL Add. 12138, East Syrian, 899, Harran) 


The harbour reappears in another version which provides a distinctive 
introduction: 
In truth, the authors who have had experience have said that 
even more than when a pilot looks out for the restful harbour 
in his battered ship 
thus the scribe (looks out) for the last line. 
(Harvard Syr. 141, East Syrian, 1208) 


This manuscript was written at Algosh (north Iraq), and it must have been from 
this or a similar manuscript that this form of the colophon was taken up and 
slightly altered by two eighteenth-century East Syrian scribes also writing in 
Algosh: 
In truth, my brethren, the authors who have had experience have 
said that, 
just as the pilot looks out expectantly to reach the peaceful harbour, 
so that he may be rested from his labour and battering amidst the 
waves of the sea, 
thus also the poor (or, feeble) scribe (looks out) for the last line, 
so that he may be rested from his exertion and the labour of 
copying. 
(BL Or. 14381, 1733; Private Collection,19 1742; Private Collection, 1898;20 BL Or. 
9632, 1898) 


Of the two late nineteenth-century manuscripts, the former was also 
written in Algosh but for someone from Tell Kephe, while the latter was written 
in Tell Kephe. This late Algosh variant is one of the very few forms form of the 
nautical colophon in Syriac where the ship is absent. 


19An East Syrian Gospel Lectionary dated Sat. 21 August 1742 (Seleucid era 2053), on sale in 
London in 1989. It was written by Hanna, son of the priest Homo, in Algosh for the monastery of 
Mar Quryagos in the village of Sebine. 

20Collection of F. Mardam Bek (1986); dated 2 July 1898, and written by the deacon Joseph 
son of Thomas (the copyist of several other manuscripts). 
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A shorter form that employs both the term ‘pilot’ and has the distinctive 
introduction, comes from Salamas (northwest Iran): 
Truly, the authors who have had experience have said that 


just as the pilot looks out expectantly to reach his ship’s peaceful 
harbour, 

thus too is the <last> line <for the scribe> 

so that he may rest from the world. 

(‘alma, no doubt originally based on "amlä, labour’; 

Oxford, Bodleian syr. e. 8, f. 1987, East Syrian, 1790, Salamas) 


(3) A much rarer term for ’sailor’ is alpärä, ’shipsman’. In the first example the 
ship’ is again absent: 

As the shipsman looks out for the peaceful harbour 

thus also the scribe for the last line, 

for the former will be rested from the waves and storms 

while the latter from weariness and lassitude. 

(Oxford, Margoliouth ms 5, f. 114°, East Syrian, 1680, Derbend) 
The extra pair of lines at the end are already familiar from two much earlier East 
Syrian manuscripts, Harvard Syr. 4 and BL Or. 2695 (see above). 

The second form of the colophon using alpärä is: 

As the shipsman rejoices when his boat has reached harbour, 

thus the scribe rejoices at the last line he has scratched. 


(Vatican, Borg. syr. 113, f. 2967, West Syrian, 1828, Bartelli; 
BL Or. 4081, f. 168}, West Syrian, 1887) 


In the second of these two manuscripts the term nömigä = νομικός has replaced 


΄ ‘ 


scribe’. 
(4) The fourth term used for ’sailor’ is mallähä, (cp. ’salt’). This happens to occur 
in the second oldest example of all: 


Just as the sailor who rejoices when his ship goes forth to harbour, 

so the scribe rejoices when he finishes his book. 

(BL Add. 14565, sixth/seventh century) 
All the previous colophons have been in prose, albeit in a fairly carefully 
balanced form. Versified forms (7 + 7 couplets) feature in the two other forms of 
nautical colophon using mallähä: 


Just as the sailor rejoices since his ship has reached harbour, 
so does the scribe rejoice at the last line he writes. 
(Vatican, Syr. 15, Maronite, 1519, Rome; 21 Oxford, Marsh 361, East Syrian, 


21This will be the source of the text, ‘ex tomo 1 Cat. cod. syr.’, in P. Zingerle’s Chrestomathia 
Syriaca (Rome, 1871), 416. 
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1642/3, Mansuriya; Vatican, Syr. 630, West Syrian, 1807, Monastery of Mar 
Awgen; Berlin, Sachau 329, West Syrian, 1826, Midyat; Mar Gabriel Monastery,2? 
West Syrian, 1838, Mar Gabriel; Paris, Syr. 318, West Syrian, 1886, Tur ‘Abdin 
[with some variants]; Cairo, Franciscan Centre syr. 2, p. 256, West Syrian, 1931, 
Mar Mattai Monastery; Cairo, Franciscan Centre, syr. 6, p. 261, West Syrian, 20th 
century) 


It is this versified colophon that the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan of Middle 
Europe, Mor Julius Cigek, a fine exponent of Syriac calligraphy, has taken up and 
used in a number of his publications in the last two decades.2 In all likelihood 
his source was the Fenqitho written in Mar Gabriel Monastery, Tur ‘Abdin, in 
1838, and recently returned to that monastery (of which he was formerly abbot) 
after an all too dramatic history. 

A final example of our colophon in versified form comes from a West 
Syrian scribe writing in Kerala, South India: 

As the sailor rejoices when he has reached the place of peace, 

so does the scribe rejoüice when he has arrived at the end of the 


book. 
(Oxford, syr. ς. 7, f. 1597, 1817) 


All the different variants of the nautical colophon described so far can be 
said to have kept fairly closely to a basic structure consisting of four main 
elements, ship/sailor, harbour, scribe, last line. Three further colophons handle 
the material rather more freely. In the first (BL Add. 14591, f. 150b, sixth century) 
the scribe merely alludes to the phraseology of the nautical colophon (which was 
clearly familiar to him): ’...and may his boat reach the harbour of rest with a good 
end as it carries wealth that does not pass away’. Much more florid is the form 
used by the scribe of BL Add. 12165, of 1015 (Hisn Patrig):24 


As a ship travelling on the sea, (nearly) wrecked (nauag-) by the 
waves and storms which surround and batter it so as to sink it, 
once it has left (the sea) for harbour, those who are on board the 
ship are filled with joy, so too is the last line at the hand of a lazy 
scribe. 


22 On this manuscript and its history see my "The Fengitho of the monastery 6 
Tur 'Abdin’, Ostkirchliche Studien 28 (1979), 168-182. 

23Published by the Monastery of St. Ephrem (Bar Hebraeus Verlag), G 
The colophon appears, for example, in Te’ödöra suryöytö (1977, 1983; a play, by 
the Empress Theodora), the anthology Kapö d-Haböbe (1977), Böt Gazö (198 NSA7 
Sughyötö mgabyötö (1982), Anafüra (1984), Bar ‘Ebröyö, Ethigön (1985). Ν 

24For the place (misread in the catalogue by W. Wright), see A.N. Palmer, ‘Charting the 
undercurrents of the West Syrian people: the resettlement of Byzantine Melitene after 934’, OC 70 
(1986), 37-68, esp. 47-48. 
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Finally we have the following in a Gospel lectionary written in Salamas (NW 
Iran) in March 1667 (Athens 1801): 


The rational boat that travels on the furnace-like sea has come to 
rest 


along with its fivefold oars in the harbour of fulfilment. 

This is not the place for a detailed comparison with the Greek and Latin 
forms of the nautical colophon, though certain striking similarities in 
phraseology, such as the sailor ’rejoicing’, the "peaceful harbour’ (Greek εὔδιος 
λιμήν) and last line’ (Greek ὕστατος ἔσχατος στίχος; Latin ultimus/ultissimus/ 
novissimus versus) stand out at once. What is fundamentally of much greater 
significance is that these Syriac colophons constitute yet another witness to the 
fact, often overlooked, that Syriac Orient and Latin West, as co-heirs of the Greek 
East, enjoyed very similar cultural heritages,?—-and at no time is this more the 
case than in the sixth and seventh centuries, precisely the time of our two earliest 
nautical colophons. 


25For this aspect see my ‘The Syriac background’, in Archbishop Theodore: His Life and 
Influence, ed. M. Lapidge (Cambridge, forthcoming). A pleasing example, to which Cyril Mango 
first drew my attention, is provided by the appearance of the same alleged pagan oracle from 
Cyzicus at the end of codex Laudianus graecus 35 (Acts of the Apostles, bilingual, of the late sixth 
or seventh century) and in a Syriac collection of pagan prophecies of approximately the same 
date; see C. Mango, La culture grecque et l’occident au ΝΊΠΕ siöcle’, Settimane di studio del Centro 
Italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo 20 (Spoleto, 1973), 688-689, repr. in his Byzantium and its Image 
(London, 1984), and my ‘A Syriac collection of prophecies of the pagan philosophers’, Orientalia 
Lovaniensia Periodica 14 (1983), 229, repr. in my Studies in Syriac Christianity (London, 1992). 
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A PROPOSITO DI SEPOLTURA MONASTICA: 
Bet Qebürd, κοιμητήριον 


VINCENZO RUGSGIERI 51]. 
Rome 


Di recente Cyril Mango, al quale questo contributo osa essere dedicato, 
ha puntualizzato alcuni dati inerenti alla natura e alla forma del mausoleo di 
Costantino a Bisanzio. Una puntualizzazione, tuttavia, che ha indotto C. 
Mango ad interrogarsi su una prassi che, cosi sembra, attorno al finire del IV 
secolo aveva preso piede nella societa, o almeno in larghi strati d’essa. Alla 
fine della sua argomentazione, il Prof. Mango chiudeva con una domanda 
pregna di onesto realismo: ’we still have to explain why translations began 
precisely when they did.’! Degli ingredienti, infatti, rinvenibili quasi 
d’ordinario nell’agiografia orientale sono la traslazione di reliquie e la 
costruzione d’un edificio atto a riceverle. Nel milieu monastico questo 
processo sembra avvenire fin da tempo antico, e le fonti, da parte loro, ci 
informano su come questi due fatti sono attuati e vissuti dalla comunitä 
monastica. La prassi funeraria ha prodotto martyria e tombe in abbondanza, e 
la ben nota letteratura su questi soggetti mi esime dal toccarli ulteriormente. 
Tratterö invece di un altro monumento citato dalle fonti e peculiare nella sua 
formulazione architettonica ed ideologica. Il coemeterium monastico, tale il 
monumento, & antico. Esso & presente nelle province meridionali 
dell’impero, e ben attestato a Costantinopoli come nell’est anatolico; sembra, 
comunque, che la capitale, per questo specifico monumento, sia debitrice delle 
province del Sud. Lungi dalla mera enumerazione di casi ed attenendomi 
sostanzialmente a date alte, vorrei qui sottolineare delle sfaccettature 
ideologiche espresse da questo monumento, elementi che in molti casi 
evidenziano una politica di espansione di determinate comunita monastiche. 

Dall’evidente testo di propaganda, quale & la Vita Constantini, ritengo 
solo un paio di incisi formulati in modo compresso da Eusebio per la 
costruzione del νεὼν da parte di Costantino: la ragione ulteriore (καὶ ἄλλο) 
per la costruzione, quella cio® di farsi un τόπος di sepoltura, e che questo 
perciö fosse anche un luogo per azioni liturgiche (διὸ καὶ ἐκκλησιάζειν 


IC. Mango, ‘Constantine’s Mausoleum and the Translation of Relics’, BZ 83 (1990), 61. 
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ἐνταυθοῖ).2 Questa concomitanza di intenzioni viene ripresa, come si noterä 
in seguito, dai monaci per i loro capi. 

Nelle varie narrazioni di Teodoreto di Ciro sui monaci della Siria? 
aleggia un antico costume mentale: il desiderio, cio®, di tenere la propria 
sepoltura ascosa ai molti. Che vi fosse la prassi, verso la fine del IV sec. di 
rubare il corpo del santo e deporlo in un σηκὸς εὐκτήριος (III, 18) giä 
predisposto, o deporlo in uno appositamente costruito (XVI, 4; XXIV, 2), 
appare evidente nel clima vigente attorno a queste aree monastiche;? 
singolare, ed abbastanza antico, & invece il costume d’avere un semplice 
τάφος, scavato nella terra ove porre un sarcofago che poi resta sconosciuto ai 
viventi.> 

Verso il 411-412, era allora egumeno Simeone, Rabula viene a passare 
sei mesi nel monastero di Mor Gabriel in Tur 'Abdin.® A Rabula, vescovo di 


2yVita Constantini IV 60 (ed. F. Winkelmann, Eusebius, Werke, 1/1, 2nd ed. [Berlin, 1991] 
144, 16, 22). Il canone XX di Gangra (ca. 340) lascia ben intendere la prassi di celebrare "liturgie 
e memorie’ negli edifici destinati ai martiri. Cf. anche il can. IX di Laodicea, e piü in generale 
R. Krautheimer, {Mensa-Coemeterium-Martyrium’, CahArch 11 (1960), spec. 28. 

3Ed..P. Canivet, A. Leroy-Molinghen (SCh 234 and 257, Paris, 1977 and 1979). 

Aynxög (σηκὸς εὐκτήριος) credo debba intendersi come cappella/chiesa ed appare in villaggi 
ὁ cittä. Il testo su Giacomo (XXI, 30) ὃ interessante. Lo stesso Teodoreto predispone per la salma 
di Giacomo una θήκη nel σηκὸς urbano degli Apostoli. Giacomo rifiuta; vuole una bara (λάρναξ 
certamente λιθίνη: XXI, 30, 9-10). Teodoreto accetta, e sul monte attorno alla bara costruisce un 
οἰκίσκον, un’edicola con tetto. Il testo continua: ”Non sopporterei, dice Giacomo, che si chiami 
questo il τάφος di Giacomo, ma voglio ch’esso diventi il σηκός dei martiri vincitori e che mi si 
ponga in un’altra θήκη, come un estraneo fatto degno di convivere con essi....Raccogliendo da 
ovunque (reliquie di) molti profeti, apostoli e di quanti piü martiri, li depose in una λάρναξ, si 
da abitare con il popolo dei santi e con essi risuscitare, e d’esser (con essi) degno della divina 
visione’ (XXI, 30, 13-22). Τάφος non ὃ σηκός; quest’ultimo & una struttura atta a ricevere le θῆκαι- 
λάρνακες. Ε΄ evidente che: a) la logica della narrazione arreca degli effetti simili a quelli 
narrati da Eusebio a proposito del mausoleo dell’imperatore; b) non si parla di ‘portare le 
reliquie’ per consacrare il σηκὸς (i Curatori propendono per questa lettura, 117, n. 2). I monaco ἃ 
posto assieme a martiri ed apostoli quale oggetto di culto (questo per Teodoreto nella prima 
metä del V sec.). Per quest’ultimo tratto, cf. X, 8 = XII, 19; XXIV, 2. 

SIl caso di Marciano (forse morto attorno al 380) & esemplare: III, 18. Vedine un esempio in P. 
e M.T. Canivet, Huarte. Sanctuaire chretien d’Apamöne (IV€-VI® s.) (Paris, 1987) 1, 60-61; II, 
pl. LIL1-2. 

6The Life of Mor Simon, XLII (microfiche ed. 1989) in A. Palmer, Monk and Mason on the 
Tigris frontier. The early History of Tur ‘Abdin (Cambridge, 1990). Il testo della Trilogia si 
basa su una tradizione manoscritta tardiva, forse del tardo X sec. Se dobbiamo dare fede alla 
vita di Samuele di Eshtin, Rabula ha visto gli edifici fatti costruire nel monastero da Teodosio 
fra il 408-410, fra cui ‘una doppia casa di martiri e due volte fatte con conci ben squadrati’: ibid., 
XXXI; Palmer, op.cit., 58 e ss. Questa costruzione si trova a nord della chiesa della Madre di 
Dio, ed & sotto il livello di pavimentazione di quest’ultima. 
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Edessa, sono attribuiti dei canoni. D’ essi,” due richiedono la nostra 
attenzione: 

1) quei monaci (coloro fra i monaci) che vogliono farsi ‘gürne’ per se stessi, le 
infosseranno (t@mar) si che nessuno le veda;® 

2) che le ossa dei martiri non si trovino (non si troveranno) piü nei 
monasteri, ma chiunque ne abbia, che le porti da noi si che, se esse sono 
autentiche, siano esse onorate fra i martiri;? se non sono, ch’esse siano poste 
nel cimitero (bet gCbürä= casa del seppellimento). 

Gürna, urna litica-sarcofago (σορὸς-λάρναξ Aıdivn)!0 era una chance 
per quei monaci che volevano (e potevano) avere una sepoltura 
individuale.!! ᾿Ορύσσω, evidente in Teodoreto per antichi eremiti, ὃ reso qui 
da fFmar: il sotterrare e lasciare nascosto sembrano elementi molti antichi, 
credo, anteriori al 400. Le due böt del secondo canone richiedono una 
fondamentale chiarificazione. Vien naturale equiparare bet sahdö ad un 
martyrion, e ben rende l’idea questo primitivo tentativo, a condizione di non 


7Canoni XXI-XXII. Cf. J. Overbeck, 5. Ephraemi syri, Rabulae ep...opera selecta (Oxford, 
1865), 214; F. Nau, Les Canons et les R&solutions canoniques de Rabboula (Paris, 1906), 85; A. 
Vööbus, Syriac and Arabic Documents regarding Legislation Relative to Syrian Asceticism 
(Stockholm, 1960), 32. E doveroso ringraziare il Prof. R. Lavenant per la gentilezza mostratami 
nella lettura delle fonti siriache. Per l’autenticitä dei regolamenti di Rabula, cf. la nota critica 
di P. Peeters, ‘La Vie de Rabboula, &v&que d’Edesse’, Recherches de Sc. Relig. 18 (1928), 183-184. 
I canoni XXI-XXIV formano un corpo a parte, mal situato nella sequenza delle norme di Rabula. 
Il can. XXIV richiama alla mente eventi dei racconti di Teodoreto di Ciro, e ben si miscela con 
quanto i due precedenti dicono. La tradizione ms. & antica (VI-VII sec.), e dal tenore del testo 
propendo a ritenere queste norme come autentiche. 

8La recensione di Bar Hebraeus dice: ‘arcae, in quibus monachi sepeliuntur, in terra 
condatur’; A. Mai, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio (Roma, 1838), 57. 


Ritengo la lezione bet sahdi (fra, coi, nei martiri) e non b*ber sahd£ (nella casa dei martiri) 
dell’ Add. 14577 (Vööbus 32, apparat.). 

10]. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford, 1879), I, 692; Μ.-Α. Kugener, ‘Recit de Mar 
Cyriaque’, ROC 7 (1902), 200,4 e; 206 n. 1; John of Ephesus, Lives of Eastern Saints (ed. ἘΝ. 
Brooks) PO XIX, 616; cf. 5. Daris, II Lessico Latino nel Greco d’Egitto (Barcelona, 1991), 38. 
Questa bara litica era usualmente di calcare se i monaci potevano scavarla (scrostarla) per 
rubarci delle reliquie (Kugener, 206-207). E da rilevare come iq’ (senza vocalizzazione), usata 
per la Vita di Aaron (John of Ephesus, PO XVII, 438) resta problematica. Brooks la rende 
ipoteticamente come coffin (p. 438, n. 1); Payne-Smith, s.v., esprime gli stessi dubbi, ed in un 
contesto simile a quello di Aaron, la traduce come bara. 

!lQuesto fa supporre l’esistenza di colombari (b£t nfo$ö); cf. Palmer, 101-2, fig. 33. Per le 
distinzioni tipologiche in Siria, cf. J.-P. Sodini, 'G&eographie historique et liturgie: l’opposition 
entre Antiochdne et Apam?2ne’, in Geographie Historique du Monde Mediterraneen, ed. H. 
Ahrweiler (Paris, 1988), 205-206. Per le sepolture monastiche, vedi anche M. Falla 
Castelfranchi, ‘Le sepolture di vescovi e monaci in Mesopotamia (IV-VII secolo)’, Actes Xle 
Congr. Int. Arch. Chr. (Roma, 1989), 1268-1277. 
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fantasticare troppo su ‘martyrion’.12 Se, infatti, si cerca di approfondire questo 
bet, si pud ragionevolmente tradurlo col piü comprensibile εὐκτήριος οἶκος 
volto, in seguito, a contenere sepolture.!3 Indicativo e lucido & il paradigma 
che si nota per questo bet sahde: da vivo l’eremita/egumeno costruisce questo 
martyrion; una volta morto, viene sepolto in esso e con lui membri distinti 
(anche della sua comunitä). Un buon numero di personaggi agiografici sono 
presentati secondo questo schema (τύπος) che riflette una procedura di 
propaganda.!* Inutile aggiungere che martire, termine che specifica la bet, ἃ il 
santo monaco.!° Credo che Rabula, tuttavia, avesse in mente una 
chiesa/martyrion urbana ed episcopale nel suo enunciato. Non vedrei altro 
senso se ’il portarle davanti a noi per l’autenticazione’ non indicasse un luogo 
diverso dal monastero e riconosciuto ufficialmente come il posto dei martiri 
(fra i martiri, l\uogo ove i martiri autentici riposano). 

La ‘casa del seppellimento’ (bet g@bürä) mi sembra la piü antica 
accezione monastico-siriaca per un edificio adibito a sepolcro all’interno di un 
monastero.!6 Inoltre, previa a tutte le fraseologie religiose relate ad edifici 


125; noti il titolo II 40 della Vita Constantini (Winkelmann 7, 7): τὰ μαρτύρια καὶ τὰ 
κοιμητήρια ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἀποδοθῆναι, con il relativo testo molto vago sui due termini 
(Winkelmann 65, 9-10). Cf. dopo a proposito di Athenogenes. 

137] caso di Ipazio, nella metä del V sec., mostra l’ambivalenza di questo termine: “fu, 
dunque, la sua (=di Ipazio) santa reliquia deposta in pace nel venerabile oratorio (εὐκτηρίῳ) 
del suo monastero, in un sarcofago di pietra (ἐν σόρῳ λιθίνῃ), in quella cappella (ἐν ᾧ οἴκῳ) 
dove i fratelli (=i monaci) sogliono elevare le preghiere’: Callinicos, Vie d’Hypatios, ed. 
G.J.M. Bartelink (SCh 177, Paris, 1971), 51, 9. L’ambivalenza ὁ data dalla lettura di ἐν τῷ 
kaptvpi@ intesa da Palladius (Bartelink, 291, n. 6). Inoltre, questo oratorio usato per la liturgia 
dai monaci era stato 6550 giä usato verso il 403 come sepoltura per Ammonio (πλησίον de αὐτοῦ 
[Ipazio] κατάκειται... ᾿Αμμώνιος ). 

145; veda ’martyr’s chapel’ nell’indice di E.W. Brooks, in John of Ephesus, Lives of Eastern 
Saints. Le narrazioni raccolte nel Livre de la Chastet&, ed. J.-B. Chabot, Melanges d’Arch. et 
d’Histoire 16 (1896), 228 e ss. presentano numerosi casi. Sfortunatamente quest’opera ci & 
pervenuta in forma testualmente compressa, ma & evidente che il ber sahde si trova nel 
monastero. Si leggano i casi istruttivi di Mor Eugenios e Mor Gregorios (229, 1 e 232, 12 sul monte 
Izla, presso Nisibis); di Mor Jesusyah e Mor Giacomo (283, 139 e 283, 140). 

l5Cf. Mor Daniele: Livre de la Chastete, 243, 31; Giovanni il Nazarita: John of Ephesus, 
Lives, PO XVII, 43. Si veda E.E. Malone, The Monk and the Martyr. The Monk as the successor 
of the martyr (Washington, 1950). 

Ἰόν; sono sfumature: b*gabrä (John of Ephesus, PO XVII, 453) da intendersi come δέ! φέ γᾶ 
(ibid., 450); accanto all’interessante 5q ’(ibid., 438), un b*gabr? per gli stranieri (ibid., e 422 in 
Costantinopoli; uno ξενοτάφιον ἃ il luogo di sepoltura di Simeone il Folle: L. Ryden, Das Leben 
des heiligen Narren Symeon von Leontios von Neapolis [Stockholm etc., 1963], 168, 13). Non 
starö qui a discutere ‘the round House of Eternity, that is, A House of Saints’ in Mor Gabriel 
(Palmer, Life of Samuel of Estin, XXXI): in essa ὃ seppellito anche Giovanni (?) (Life of 
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funerari monastici, bet gCbürä sembra tradurre bene l’antico latino e greco 
coemeterium-xoıuntnpiov.!? 

Ilustrativo mi appare il caso di Pietro l’Ibero. Aveva costui preparato, 
quand’era nel monastero presso Maiouma, tre gürne, e nelle due laterali aveva 
posto il corpo di due santi Padri, di Giovanni l’Eunuco, e di Abramo di 
Athribis. Quando Pietro muore, i discepoli, secondo l’antico dettame e prassi, 
pongono il corpo di Pietro nella gürna di mezzo. Tutto questo rappresenta una 
fase iniziale di seppelimento comune, a proposito di Padri, nel monastero.!8 
Modello letterario agiografico: crescono i fratelli, e questo comporta la 
necessitä di allargare il monastero (infatti esso viene ricostruito in gran parte 
ex novo). ’In poco tempo costrui la torre e la chiesa ἰὰ vicino (lett.: che sta 
dentro, in essa torre?), e nella chiesa ancora una ber slötä,....quando si fini il 
lavoro, 6 decorata la ber s@lötä scavarono sotto l’altare un posto d’onore 
(puro)’ e qui trasportarono il corpo di Pietro (senza gli altri Padri).1?9 Abbiamo 
una variazione di prassi (e di edilizia) dovuta ad una nuova ideologia e prassi 
cultuale. 

Non ho trovato una fonte scritta coeva al monumento sepolcrale del 
monastero di Tell ‘'Adä, tuttora esistente come seminterrato nella parte 
centrale delle rovine di questo monastero.20 1] monumento ὃ della fine del 


Gabriel, LXX), in essa i monaci dormivano (ibid., LXXXIH); Mor Gabriel vi ὃ seppellito (ibid., 
DOXVIN), ed il testo & vago quando continua ’essi (i monaci) celebrano l’eucaristia’ (ibid.). 

17Una lezione siriaca antica ἃ gümetriyön (coemeterium) fatto costruire da Aytallaha ad 
Edessa nel 324: Chronicon Edessenum, ed. I. Guidi in Chronica Minora, CSCO Syri ser. II. t. IV 
(Paris, 1903) 5, 4-5; Chronicon ad annum Domini 846, ed. E.W. Brooks in Chronica Minora 149, 8- 
9. I vari Thesauri si volgono soprattutto al sepolcreto comune. Ottime le note correttive di A. 
Ferrua, Note al Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Bari, 1986), 121 che sottolinea la valenza 
epigrafica riferita alla tomba singola. Del Lexicon del Lampe, solo un caso sarä di vaga utilitä 
per noi. Per l’epigrafia: W.K. Prentice, Syria. Publications of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Exped. 
to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909 III B (Leiden 1922), n. 1041 con altre referenze; D. Feissel, BCH 100 
(1976), 269-270; 101 (1977), 224-226; 104 (1980), 495 e ss.; V. Ruggieri, OCP 57 (1991), 419; ide, 
“᾿Απομυρίζω (μυρίζω) τὰ λείψανα, ovvero la genesi d’un rito’, JÖB (1993), 21-35. 

18R. Raabe, Petrus der Iberer (Leipzig, 1895), 141-142 (129). La Vita ἃ condotta sul Sachau 
321, posteriore al 741 (cf. Kugener, Re£cit, 214-217); Cf. J.-B. Chabot, ROL 3 (1895), 367-397. 

19Ibid., 144-145 (131). Un caso analogo & relato per il corpo di Romano, padre dei monaci: 
Vitae virorum apud monophysitas celeberrimorum, ed. E.W. Brooks, CSCO Syri ser. III, t. XXV 
(Paris, 1907), 18. Per böt s@lörd, cf. G. Bell, M. Mundell Mangp, The Churches and Monasteries of 
the Tur ‘Abdin (London, 1982), VII-X. Per il modello agiografico, cf. Α.-]. Festugiere, ‘La Vie de 
Sabas et les tours de Syrie-Palestine’, Rev. Biblique 70 (1963), 92. 

20V. Ruggieri, ‘Il ‘Grande Monastero’ di Tell ‘Adä. Rapporto preliminare 1990-1991‘, OCP 
58 (1992), 157-184; esempi similari di sepoltura (Qalat Siman): M. de Vogüe, Syrie Centrale. 
Architecture civile et religieuse du ler au Vlle siecle (Paris, 1865-1877), 1, 149, pl. 139; H.C. 
Butler, Syria. Publ. Princeton Univ. Arch. Expedit., II B (Leyden, 1920), 277. 
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V/inizi VI secolo, e soltanto una parte d’esso & stato sfruttato, occupato da 
sarcofaghi posti sotto arcosoli. Questo sepolcro &, a mio avviso, un esempio di 
bet qCbürä, atto ad ospitare personaggi notevoli che hanno avuto delle 
relazioni col monastero. Michele il Siriano ci informa che il 5 Giugno 
dell’anno 708 Giacomo d’Edessa muore in questo monastero e viene 
seppellito in esso.2! Nel 953, il patriarca Giovanni muore e ‘fu seppellito nel 
convento di Tell 'Adä, nel mausoleo (gürna) di Mor Giacomo’.22 A parte la 
comprensibile distorsione nell’uso di gürna, il mausoleo di Tell 'Adä non ha 
subito variazione nel corso dei secoli. Esso & un punto centrale della tessitura 
edilizia del monastero, ma quasi nascosto, non fruibile da un possibile gruppo 
di monaci intenzionati a celebrare liturgie in esso. La ragione di questa 
immutabilitä del monumento si fonda, a mio parere, sullo stile di vita del 
monastero. Tell 'Adä fin dalla sua fondazione, attorno al 360 circa, ha dato 
sempre segno di una discreta semplicitä nella sua vita cenobitica—la 
discrezione prevarrä sugli eccessi di Simeone, il futuro stilita—e lungo la sua 
storia ha manifestato un forte impegno teologico e scritturistico si da divenire 
una buona fucina intellettuale per tutta la chiesa monofisita. Oserei dire che 
questi caratteri, semplicitä ed impegno teologico-intellettuale, sono alieni da 
exploits miracolosi, e nel mondo monastico sono certamente poco trainanti 
per lo sviluppo politico ed economico di un centro. 

Recentemente P. Maraval ha pubblicato la doviziosa passione del 
chorepiscopo Athenogenes,2? testo redatto, con buone probabilitä, verso la 


21Michel le Syrien, Chronique, ed. J.-B. Chabot (Paris, 1901-1905), II, 472 (I, 476 e 483). 

22 Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad A.C. 1234 pertinens, ed. J.-B. Chabot, CSCO 82, Syri 37 
(Paris, 1917), 279; CSCO 354, Syri 154, ed. A. Abouna, J.-M. Fiey (Louvain, 1974), 210. I 
traduttori hanno giustamente tradotto gürna (una parte) come mausoleo (come tutto). La stessa 
tradizione, tardiva anch’essa, ci & data da G. Barhebraeus, Chronicon Eccl., ed. J.B. Abbeloos, 
J.B. Lamy (Louvain, 1872), I, 399-400: ‘et sepultus fuit in magno Teledae monasterio in arca 
(gürna) religiosi Mar Jacobi Edesseni'. 

23La Passion Inedite de 5. Athenogene de Pedachtoe en Cappadoce (BHG 1978) (Subs. Hag. 
75, Bruxelles, 1990); cf. OCP 57 (1991), 417-421. Per la Passione Armena, C. Eloyan (ed.), 
‘Martyre de St. Athenog2ne &Eveque’, Pazmaveb 39 (1881), 28-32, 126-130, testo gentilmente 
inviatami dal Prof. B.L. Zekiyan. Cf. Maraval, 12-13, le cui osservazioni appaiono giuste. Pur 
destando delle perplessitä la facilitä di erigere costruzioni religiose alla fine del III sec., il 
κοιμητήριον & da situarsi probabilmente fuori del centro abitato, possibilmente nei pressi della 
necropoli del borgo di P&tachtoe. Cf. ev τῷ καλουμένῳ κοιμητηρίῳ κατέθεσαν, ἔστι δὲ πρὸ τῆς 
πόλεως οἶκος σώματα παλαιῶν ἀνδρῶν... πολλὰ δεδεγμένος: Philostorgius, Kirchengeschichte, 
ed. J. Bidez (Leipzig, 1913) 92, 14-17. Nell’Encomium di S. Menas abbiamo un monumento 
analogo (’a small edifice built over the saint in the form of a small vaulted tomb’): J. Drescher, 
Apa Mena. A Selection of Coptic Texts relating to St. Menas (Cairo, 1946), 143. 
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fine del VI secolo. E pur vero che non si tratta qui di un ‘caso monastico’ di 
sepoltura, anche se abbiamo dalla Passione epica, cosi sembra, l’informazione 
su un ‘monastero di Athenogenes’ li fondato; l’appunto che vorrei far notare 
riguarda invece la confusione terminologica che un certo edificio creava giä 
prima della fine del VI secolo. Vediamo il testo piü significativo:24 


δίκαιον ἡγήσατο παρασκευάσαι αὐτοῖς ἐν Πεδαχθόῃ οἶκον 
κοιμητήριον γενέσθαι. Καὶ δὲ τοῦτο ἐνθυμηθεὶς ᾿φκοδόμησεν 
εὐκτήριον οἶκον ὀκτάγωνον ἐν πρωΐου προσχήματι ὥς ἐστιν καὶ 
νῦν. καλεῖται δὲ κλωβὸς ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ σχήματος. Ἐπικρυπτόμενος 
χριστιανῶν εὐκτήριος οἶκος { ὑπῆρχεν διὰ τὸ ἐν μηδενὶ μέρει τῆς 
ἀνατολῆς σημαίνειν. Καθάπερ καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ χωρίῳ ἣ 
προδηλωθεῖσα ἐκκλησία Dr’ αὐτοῦ κατεσκευάσθη, κατὰ δὲ τοῦ 
λεγομένου κλωβοῦ κατεσκεύασεν ὑπὸ γῆν τῶν ἁγίων τὰς θήκας 
ὅπου καὶ κατέθετο τοὺς δηλωθέντας μάρτυρας. Καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ νῦν 
ἐν ταῖς αὐταῖς κατακεῖται θήκαις μετὰ τῶν ἁγιαζόντων τὸν οἶκον. 


II jugea raisonnable de pr&parer pour eux dans le pays de 
PidaktoveE une maison de repos; et dans cette pensde, il 
commenga avant leur mort ἃ bätir l’oratoire en forme octagone, 
qui s’appelle jusqu’aujourd’hui l’oratoire coupoliforme; et il 
r&pandit la nouvelle qu'il construisait simplement son 
habitation. Voilä pourquoi il ne designa pas la face orientale, 
parce que le pays avait dejä une ὄρ] 56; mais au-dessous de cette 
nouvelle coupole il construisit un tombeau souterrain, oü il mit 
les reliques des saints; et maintenant saint Athenogene lui- 
möme repose dans ce tombeau, sanctifiant l’oratoire. 


Anysios (il redattore greco) conosceva cos’era un μαρτύριον (ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
τὸ μαρτύριον);25 stranamente perö sembra impacciato nel nostro passaggio, 6 
non chiama mai martyrion questo κοιμητήριον οἶκον. Doveva essere giä una 
cappella aperta al culto al suo tempo (εὐκτήριος οἶκος e poi sempre οἶκος);26 da 
qui la sua confessione nel dire che questa cappella restava dissimulata 
(ἐπικρυπτόμενος) dall’esterno (era vista infatti come gabbia), per mancanza 
evidente di abside. In ambedue le recensioni, qualunque sia la spiegazione 
data per la mancanza dell’abside, si ha: 1) un mausoleo ottagonale 


24Maraval, 40, 13; Eloyan, 30 

25Maraval, 27 (p. 58); Eloyan, 126 (tombeau). 

26Cosi anche nella Vita 5. Auxentii, ed. L. Clugnet, ROC 8 (1903), 14, 1-2; altrove ho fatto 
giä notare la stessa variazione in chiesa di questo monumento sepolcrale: OCP 57 (1991), 419, n. 
3. Probabilmente il κοιμητήριον di Giacinto di Amastris restd semplicemente una tomba, anche se 
nulla sappiamo della sua struttura: Martyrium S. Hyacinthi, in F. Halkin, Hagiographica 
Inedita Decem (Corpus Christ. ser. Graeca 21, Turnhout-Leuven, 1989), 62, 192. 
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cupoliforme con sottostante cripta contenente sarcofaghi senza una 
intenzionalitä cultuale (maison de repos-tombeau / κοιμητήριος oixoc-casa del 
seppellimento con θῆκαι); 2) parte superiore trasformata piü tardi in una 
cappella/oratoire.27 

In ambiente palestinese troviamo il racconto a proposito della tomba di 
S. Eutimio. Subito dopo la sua morte (avvenuta nel 473), abbiamo un 
discepolo del Santo tosto all’opera per costruire il κοιμητήριον Ev τῷ τόπῳ τοῦ 
σπηλαίου: questo posto era stato sede dell’esichia del santo monaco. Si abbatte 
la grotta, ed in tre mesi il discepolo erige una grande e bella cappella voltata. 
Nel mezzo si trova la sepoltura (θήκη) del Santo, 6 su ambo i lati preparano 
delle sepolture per gli egumeni, i presbiteri ed altri santi uomini.?® Questo 
testo non fa che rendere evidente una prassi giä instaurata nell’ambiente 
meridionale dell’impero. Fra i monaci dello Scete, almeno nei racconti del VI 
secolo che ad essi sono dedicati, abbiamo il caso di Tomaida che va ad essere 
seppellita nel κοιμητήριον dei padri.2? Il testo non offre molte indicazioni sul 
come esattamente questa struttura fosse situata; di certo si accedeva al 
κοιμητήριον-τάφος attraverso una porta, mentre l’interno era illuminato da 
lampade e della gente, li arrivata per devozione, poteva in esso fermarsi.?0 Il 
fatto che qualcuno, ancora per devozione, si vada a mettere sulla comune 


27 Fatto notevole per noi risulta il diffondersi del culto di Athenogenes in ambiente armeno 
e siriaco. Gregorio l’Uluminatore costruisce appositamente un martyrion ove depone le reliquie 
di 5. Giovanni Battista e di Athenogenes: G. Lafontaine, La Version grecque ancienne du Livre 
armenien d’Agathange (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1973), 311, 141; 321, 149. Cf. l’ambiente sepolcrale 
(martyrion=tomba dei santi) di Alc‘ (anno 363-364?): F. Gandolfo, Le basiliche armene, IV-VII 
secolo (Roma, 1982), 44-53; P. Cuneo, Architettura Armena (Roma, 1988), I, 210. Il Martirologio 
siriaco Add. 12150 del 411 riporta il Santo come Anthögönis chorepiscopus: F. Nau, Martyrologe 
du IVe si2cle, PO X, Ρ. 18; B. Mariani, Breviarium Syriacum (Roma, 1956), 41. Cf. anche il 
2 yrologium Hieronymianum, AASS Nov. II/1, 94, ed il commentario in AASS Nov. 1172, 

4. 

28Vita 5. Euthymi, ed. E. Schwartz (Kyrillos von Skythopolis [TU 49/2, Leipzig, 1939)), 
61, 17-22. Per tutto cidö che segue nella sepoltura di Eutimio, un degno complemento potrebbe 
essere l’ufficiatura palestinese riportata dal Vat. gr. 1970, f. 191v-192v (mutila): Ruggieri, 
“᾿Απομυρίζω!, 21-35. 

291, Clugnet, ‘Vie et r&cits de l’abbe Daniel de Scete’, ROC 5 (1900), 66, 12-14; 65, 8-9; 
SynaxCP, 604, 31. 

30CJugnet, 66, 15-16. Anche quello di Aussenzio era capace di ‘ospitare’ una dozzina di 
monaci tenuti li prigionieri: Vita 5. Stephani Junioris, PG 100, 1125A. 
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tomba (ἐπάνω τοῦ κοιμητηρίου), non ci aiuta molto a visualizzare questa 
struttura.?l 

Questo speciale tipo di sepoltura monastica non sembra sconosciuto 
nella stessa Bisanzio. Appare, ed & necessario tenerlo in mente, in testi di data 
abbastanza alta; avremo poi nella capitale, per quanto io sappia, uno iato per 
poi ritrovare questo termine piü tardi, attorno al XI-XII secolo. Quando 
Matrona costruisce il suo monastero a Bisanzio, nella seconda metä del V 
secolo, oltre a tenere stretti rapporti con la Siria, la sua Vita?2 racconta la 
seguente storia: 


La Santa edifica un edificio a tre piani (τριώροφον οἶκον); 
destind il primo piano (=il piano terra) per la casa del 
seppelimento (εἰς κοιμητήριον olxov)33 dei fratelli defunti, a 
somiglianza delle tombe?* che sono nel monastero del beato 
Bassiano,?® pur se questo piano basso ὃ un pö piü oscuro a causa 
della posizione del terreno (forse si tratta di un terrazzamento). 
Matrona dispose il secondo piano come cappella per uso 
invernale ed il terzo, similmente a cappella, ma per l’estate: e 
questo (fece) pure secondo lo schema delle cappelle che si 
trovano nel monastero del suo egumeno (Bassiano). 


Sia Bassiano come Matrona propongono a Constantinopoli delle 
strutture edilizie tipicamente siriache. Credo che il brano su citato possa, tra 
l’altro, esser d’aiuto per interpretare a volte quelle usuali costruzioni a due-tre 
piani presenti nell’architettura siriaca, comunemente chiamati xenodochia. A 
me premeva evidenziare questo piano-terra dedicato alle tombe che 


31Cjugnet, 67, 8; 66, 24-25. Una scena simile si trova nel Prato Spirituale di Mosco (PG 25, 
2892D-2893B), dove un povero paralitico giaceva sul κοιμητήριον (reso, nello stesso racconto, 
come τάφος-μνημεῖον). 

32yjta Matronae, AASS Nov. III, 810 (par. 46); per Matrona, cf. K.A. Bennasser, Gender 
and Sanctity in Early Byzantine Monasticism: A Study of the Phenomenon of Female Ascetics in 
Male Monastic Habit with a Translation of the Life of Matrona, Ph.D. thesis 1984, Rutgers 
University (Univ. Mircrofilm 1986). Per il monastero di Costantinopoli, cf. R. Janin, La 
geographie ecclesiastique. Le siöge de Constantinople, Znd ed. (Paris, 1969), 329. 

33_a redazione del Vat. gr. 807 (X sec.) mi sembra migliore: eig κοιμητήριον κατασκευὴν (per 
la costruzione di tombe) per leggere meglio τῶν (1.6. κοιμητηρίων7) ἐν τῷ μοναστηρίφ. In questo 
caso xoıunınpıov del Vat. risponde al τάφος della Vita altera (821, 34), cio® come tombe 
all’interno di una struttura chiusa. Il testo da me tradotto (dal Coislin 1519) ὃ affiancato dal 
Marcianus 349 (=Vita tertia 823E: eig μὲν τὸ DRoxATw...koruntmpiov) rendendo tutta la struttura a 
piano terra come κοιμητήριον. 

34Questo mi sembra il senso di τῶν (= ἀδελφῶν); cf. nota precedente. 

35Maestro di Matrona: SynaxCP, 127-128; Janin, 60-61. Nell’altro monastero siriaco ἃ 
Costantinopoli, si trova il monumento sepolcrale ber g*bürä: John of Ephesus, Lives, PO XVII, 
450. 
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testimonia a Bisanzio una struttura ed una prassi edilizia tipicamente 
siriache. 

E doveroso aggiungere una nota ulteriore sulla capitale. Varie sono le 
denominazioni usate dall’agiografia per indicare un dormitorio;?® 
sorprendente ὃ il fatto che in ambiente studita κοιμητήριον diventa sinonimo 
del piü comune xoıtwvioxog per denominare il dormitorio.?” Non credo vi 
sia posto per dubbio sull’accezione di κοιμητήριον nel carme XX dello Studita; 
tutto il contesto porta a vedere l’ambiente di riposo. Se non sappiamo 
esattamente la data del carme (deve stare attorno all’anno 800), la Vita 
Stephani Junioris & dell’ 807.28 Si sa che Stefano nell’ VIII secolo seguiva un 
monachesimo eremitico, secondo la forma trädita dai Padri. Spesso si fa 
riferimento al κοιμητήριον come al monumento carismatico di 5. Aussenzio, 
ed anche nel passaggio ’cenobito’ della Vita?? il testo edito dal Migne legge 
κοιμητηρίου (reso in latino come coemeterii), lasciando in nota la lezione 
κοιμητήριον.. οἶκον. Probabilmente ὃ da ritenere quest’ultima lezione che ci 
riporta alle variazioni testuali viste ed accertate a proposito di Matrona. E 
attorno all’inizio del IX secolo che a Costantinopoli inizia un’ambivalenza 
semantica sul nostro termine, e non credo sia questa la sede per interrogarmi 
sull’accezione studita del termine. 

Il ’luogo di seppellimento’ monastico nella sua fase iniziale era 
esattamente cid che il nome stesso, nella sua nuda semplicitä, significava: una 
fossa, antro sotterraneo o seminterrato dove i corpi erano deposti. Sia 6550 
denominato xoıuntnpıov o bet gCbürä, questo ambiente sepolcrale nella 
seconda metä del IV ed inizi V secolo non sembra abbia avuto un 
complemento liturgico che gli facesse corona. Esso non era situato nella 
chiesa, n& tanto meno era pensato come martyrion, pur se situato all’interno 
del monastero. Questo iniziale monumento conservava la salma e la 
memoria del suo fondatore (o capi carismatici) come un dono di grazia e 
fertilitä per il monastero stesso. In questo tempo, il monastero non 
manifestava un comportamento competitivo verso altre istituzioni o centri 


36Y, Ruggieri, Byzantine Religious Architecture (582-867): Its History and Structural 
Elements (OCA 237, Roma, 1991), 180. 


37P. Speck, Theodoros Studites, Jamben auf verschiedene Gegenstände (Suppl. Byz. 1, 
Berlin, 1968), XVI, 6 (p. 146); XX (p. 153). 
38M.-F. Rouan, "Une lecture “iconoclaste” de la Vie d’Etienne le Jeune’, TM 8 (1981), 418. 


39PG 100, 1100A. Nel mio Byzantine Religious Architecture, 171, leggevo il termine 
erroneamente come ’sleeping place’. 
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religiosi attigui, ne gli era consono usufruire di mezzi di propaganda; 
intenderei questo tempo come carismatico. Una volta irrobustita la sua 
esistenza ed accertato l’incremento numerico ed economico—in altre parole, 
quando il monachesimo diventa una Weltanschauung religiosa tale che il 
ricorso a determinati mezzi di propaganda diventa impellente, il monastero 
fa si che il corpo, ο corpi dei fondatori diventino santi, tali da esigere d’essere 
testimoniati attraverso determinate strutture. I casi di Pietro I’Ibero, di 
Eutimio, e per la sua parte di Athenogenes e di Mor Gabriel, sono esempi 
indicativi di come si abbandona la vecchia prassi e viene creata una nuova: si 
costruisce ex novo l’edificio funebre mentre l’antico antro (o fossa) viene 
abbandonato, 0, cosa abbastanza comprensibile, su d’esso si erige una nuova 
struttura, pilı consona alle processioni e devozioni. 

La domanda di C. Mango, da cui presi avvio, si distende su un 
orizzonte storico-ideologico molto vasto. Per il mio verso ho cercato 
brevemente di limitare l’ottica di ricerca su una sfaccettatura della prassi 
funeraria monastica. Il cambiamento a riguardo della 'sepoltura dei Padri’ 
appare come una carta di tornasole in una evoluzione ideologica in atto nel 
monachesimo (come il monachesimo si comprende/come la societä laica e 
gerarchizzata comprende il monachesimo), e forse, ancora piü marcatamente, 
all’interno della storia del pensiero cristiano. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN BURIALS AT PHILIPPI 


CHARALAMBOS PENNAS 
Athens 


Εἶπε ὁ Μυρτίας (Σύρος σπκουδαστὴς 

στὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια. ἐπὶ βασιλείας 

αὐγούστου Κώνσταντος καὶ αὐγούστου Κωνσταντίου 
ἐν μέρει ἐθνικός, x’ ἐν μέρει χριστιανίζων) 
ΚΙ. Καβάφη, Τὰ Ἐκικίνδυνα 


The Paulides plot lies 300 metres to the south of the so-called extra 
muros’ basilica at Philippi.! In this interesting building plot excavations were 
conducted in three consecutive seasons 1975-76-77. The investigations 
uncovered a number of tombs belonging to the east cemetery of the city of 
Philippi, as well as an architectural complex (plan 1). 


THE TOMBS 

The excavation brought to light nine vaulted structured tombs (A-®), 
twenty tile graves (1-16 and 1'- 4’) and one rectangular tomb (plan 2). 

The nine vaulted tombs consist of two ’gemini’ and five singles. Tombs 
A and E are connected by a low vaulted door. They are paved with rectangular 
clay tiles, set thirty centimetres above the floor, for the seepage from the 
decomposing corpses as well as drainage of any water coming through the 
entrances.? 

The tile graves were located either on the roof of the vaulted tombs or 
at the level of their entrances. Two of them were on the marble cover of the 
rectangular tomb. In tile grave 9 a hoard of six copper coins was found around 
the skull, consisting of three folleis of Diocletian and two of Constantine ἢ, 
issued in 284-305 and 337-361 respectively, along with one coin of an 
unidentified emperor of the period 364-367. The latter should be considered as 
a ferminus post quem for the date of this grave.? 


IS, Pelecanidis, “Ἢ ἔξω τῶν τειχῶν παλαιοχριστιανικὴ βασιλικὴ τῶν Φιλίππων', ArchEph 
1955 (1961), 114-179. 

2Ch. Pennas, ArchDelt 30 (1975), Β2, 306; idem, “Παλαιοχριστιανικὲς ταφὲς στοὺς 
Φιλίππους!, in Ἡ Καβάλα καὶ ἡ περιοχή της, Α΄ Τοπικὸ Συμπόσιο (Καβάλα, 18-20 ᾿Απριλίου 1977) 
(Thessalonike, 1980), 437-444. 

ϑν. Athanasopoulou-Penna, 'Νομίσματα ἀνασκαφῶν Φιλίππων΄, ArchDelt 32 (1977), 64. 
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In tile grave 1', which was on top of the rectangular tomb, a copper coin 
of Constantius Gallus of the period 351-354 was found, giving a ferminus ante 
quem for the rectangular tomb. This tomb is roofed with two re-used lids of 
sarcophagi and a third flat marble slab. On one side of one of the sarcophagus 
lids the following inscription is engraved (fig. 1): 

τοῦτο τὸ πῶμα ὃς Av μεταθῇ ἀπο 

τείσι τῇ πόλει 

ἘΦ 

Whoever moves this covering shall pay 500 dinars to the city. 


Warnings about penalties for various reasons? are common among the 
burial inscriptions of Philippi, such as forbidding the burial of unauthorised 
persons, or concerning the robbing of tombs. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPLEX 

The nucleus of the architectural complex is an underground burial 
complex with an additional building (a storage facility, according to present 
excavation evidence), a lateral atrium and a basilica (plan 3). 


THE BURIAL COMPLEX 

The burial complex consists of an entrance, an antechamber and two 
parallel vaulted burial chambers® (plan 4, 5 and fig. 2). The walls of the 
chambers are revetted with marble slabs, with cyma recta on the their base 
and finial. Only the west side of the antechamber has a dado of slabs 
incorporated in the wall, without cymatium. The vault of the chamber is 
constructed by corbelling, projecting from above the revetment. It is 
constructed of bricks, covered with greyish-white plaster. Each chamber is 
divided in two by a marble balustrade of openwork diamond pattern (fig. 3). 
The entrances to the chambers were fitted with a sliding marble panel. The 
floors were of marble slabs in secondary use. Eight skeletons were found in 
the south chamber, two of them in lead coffins. From the remains of wood 
and nails it is possible to reconstruct a wooden catafalque. In the north 
chamber, seven skeletons were found, one of them in a lead coffin. Finally, 
four skeletons were found in the antechamber. All nineteen skeletons faced 


4P. Collart, Philippes, ville de Macedoine (Paris, 1937), 473-474. 


SDimensions: interior without the entrance: 7.70 X 8.00 m., vaulted chamber: 3.00 X 4.50 X 
2.90 m., revetted marble height: 1.00 m., balustrade: 2.70 X 1.00 X 0.30 ım., sliding marble panel: 
1.30 X 0.80 X 0.10m. 
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East and all the burials had been robbed in antiquity. Some items, however, 
were brought to light in the southwest corner of the chamber: two golden 
earrings, dating most probably from the beginning of the fifth century® (fig. 4), 
a small spherical glass object, two gilded pieces of a fibula, a folded gold leaf 
most probably a danace (δανάκη), a few remnants of gold threads and a copper 
coin, unfortunately extremely worn but dating probably from the second half 
of the fourth century. 

Three Late Roman transport amphorae were |Iying on the floor (fig.s 5, 
6, 7). These were: 

In the south chamber: A. Carrot-shaped type amphora, with angular 
shoulder, strong cylindrical neck, thin everted rim, oval sectioned handles 
with peaks at the rim level. Regularly spaced ridging, gradually narrowing at 
the shoulder (fig. 8).7 

In the antechamber: B. Well-rounded long body, interrupted below by 
the flat base. Short handles on the middle of shoulder, ending at the middle 
of the neck. Rim created by a deep groove separating it from the neck (fig. 9).® 
C. Globular-ovoid shape body leading to a low flat base, rounded handles 
meeting the neck at the middle of its height (the distance between them is 
almost equal to the maximum diameter of the vase), everted rim? (fig. 10).10 

Two inscriptions of several lines length in the antechamber and south 
chamber mention the names of the tomb’s founders and their relatives. The 
foundation inscription, in red capital letters, was engraved on the marble 
revetment or painted on the plaster at the point where the slabs meet, beside 


6A pair of earrings, each consisting of a plain ring for the ear with a loop below, from 
which hangs a wire with a ring of gold globules, a ring-shaped greenish semiprecious stone 
with a second ring of gold globules at the bottom. These earrings display considerable affinity 
with and thus belong to the same category as those in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, which 
are said to have come from Rome (the Piazza della Consolazione Treasure). See M.C. Ross, 
Catalogue of the Byzantine and Early Mediaeval Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection (Washington, D.C., 1965), IL, 2 and pl. IV, I. 

7The Athenian Agora, Vol. V, Pottery of the Roman Period (Princeton, 1959), 115, pl. 33, 
M334 (date: late fifth or sixth century). 

80p. cit., 115, pl. 32, M325. 

90p. cit., 115, pl. 32, M326 (date: late fifth or sixth century). 
10Dimensions of the three amphorae in mettres: (a) height, (Ὁ) largest diametre of the body, (c) 
height of the neck, (d) diametre of the mouth, (e) diametre of the base: 
A. (a) 0.55, (Ὁ) 0.19, (c) 0.105, (d) 0.075 
B. (a) 0.52, (b) 0.26, (c) 0.14, (d) 0.07, (e) 0.08 
C. (a) 0.41, (b) 0.26, (c) 0.95, (d) 0.075, (e) 0.10. 
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the entrance to the south chamber (fig. 11 and plan 7).}} Although the text is 
in prose, there is a particular sense of rhythm: 
Φλάβιος Γοργόνιος ὁ Κρατεροῦ 
καὶ ἣ Γλυκερὶς ἣ ᾿Ανδρονείκου τοῦ λ(α)μ(προτάτου) 
ἐκ πατρίδος Πόντου, οἰκήσαντες 
4 ἐν Φιλίπποις, ἑαυτοῖς καὶ τοῖς τέκνοις 
κατεσκεύασαν τὸ ἡρώιον, παρανγέ 
λοντες μηδὲν ἐπεισφέρειν σκήνωμα 
ἀλλότριον τοῦ γένους. Εἰ δέ τις τολ 
8 μήσιεν Öwoerlı) προστείμου, τῇ μὲν 
ἁγιωτάτῃ ἐκκλησίᾳ χρυσοῦ 
λείτρας δύο, τῷ δὲ ἱερωτάτῳ 
ταμείῳ χρυσοῦ λείτρας πέντε 


Ligatures: TE (1.3), TO and TE (1.4), ΗΠ (1.5), ΗΝ (1.6), HZ and ΠΡ (1.8). Painted letters in red on 
the plaster between the marble slabs: NI (1.1), H (1.2), ΠΟ (1.3), A (1.4), T (1.5), E (1.6), TI (1.8). 


The son of Krateros Flavius Gorgonios and Glyceris the daughter of the 
most illustrious Androneikos, coming from their homeland Pontos dwelt at 
Philippi, constructed this heroion (shrine) for themselves and their children, 
ordering that no one should bring in another body of an alien family. If 
someone dares to do so he (or she) will pay a fine, of two gold pounds to the 
most holy church, and (a fine of) five gold pounds to the most sacred treasury. 


The inscription mentions the name of the founder, Flavius Gorgonios, 
son of Krateros, and of his wife Glyceris, daughter of Androneikos who bore 
the title ’most illustrious’ lamprotatos, which rendered in Greek the Latin 
title clarissimus. The family came from Pontos and had settled in Philippi. 

In the south chamber, on the marble revetment of the south wall, there 
is a second funerary inscription engraved in red (fig. 12 and plan 8). This 
inscription features the peculiar sequence of an hexameter, followed by two 
pentameters. The rhythmical principle of this Early Christian funerary 
inscription also merits attention. It belongs to the category, not untypical in 
fourth century poetry, which does not strictly adhere to the rules of ancient 


11] would like to express my gratitude to Dr. D. Feissel for his valuable comments. 
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prosody, and thus forebodes the accentuating metricality of later hymns and 
Byzantine meloi.l2 It reads as follows: 
᾿Ανδρονείκοιο παὶν Γλυκερὶν παράκοιτιν ὀλέσσας 

τοῖσδ΄ ἐνὶ γῆς κόλποις κά[τ]θετο Γοργόνιος 

ἐκ καμάτων ἰδίων σῆμα τόδ΄ ἐξανύσας. 


L.2 κά[τ]θετο: syncopated form required by the meter. 


Gorgonios, losing his wife Glyceria the daughter of Androneikos, placed her 
in the bosom of the earth having erected this tomb with his toils. 


Even after her death, Glyceria is referred to by her husband Gorgonios, 
builder of the tomb, as daughter of Androneikos. Gorgonios shows special 
respect for his father-in-law, who must have been a distinguished personality 
of his era. The honorific epithet A(a)u(npotatov) could indicate that 
Androneikos was a consul or ex-consul, although λαμπρότατος was used also 
for a variety of officials.1? The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire lists 
a pagan Androneikos, friend of Libanius and native of Constantinople, who 
was appointed by the usurper Procopius (365-366) as governor of Bithynia and 
then as vicar of Thrace.!* Libanius describes him as πιστὸς μέν Βιθυνίας ἄρχων 
καὶ φιλόπονος, πολὺ δὲ βελτίων Ep’ ὅλην ἀπεσταλμένος τὴν Θράκην, i.e. 
'trustworthy governor of Bithynia and industrious too and much better as 
representative of the whole of Thrace’. After the usurper’s fall, Androneikos 
attempted to base his defense on having acted under duress, but was 
nevertheless executed by Valens and his property confiscated. Another 
distinguished person bearing the name Androneikos and the title of 
lamprotatos eparchos is recorded as Prefect of Pannonia of the East in the year 
A.D. 310. 

The fact that, according to the tomb inscription, the founders moved 
from Pontos to Philippi could be connected with the career of Androneikos 
and his inglorious end. The name Glyceria is generally rather rare. In the area 


125, Petrides, ‘Note sur une inscription chretienne’, ΕΟ 3 (1900), 277; Ὁ. Pallas, 
΄Παλαιοχριστιανικὲς ρυθμικὲς ἐπιγραφές', RSBN (1973-4), 17-56 with relevant bibliography. 
13A.C. Bandy, The Greek Christian Inscriptions of Crete (Athens, 1970), 31, 2-3 and 47, 3. 


14A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Martindale, J. Morris, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 
(Cambridge, 1971), I, 64. 
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of Macedonia and western Thrace it only appears once, on a burial inscription 
recorded in the museum of Thessalonica. 

The identification of Flavius Gorgonios is much more difficult, since 
he is mentioned without a title, although we can safely assume that he also 
belonged to a high-ranking family. The only Flavius Gorgonios recorded in 
the Prosopography was a Christian who lived in the West and was appointed 
comes rerum privatarum on 6 June 386.1° The name Gorgonios, without 
further qualification, is mentioned six more times during the fourth century. 

The three names in the inscriptions, Krateros, Flavius Gorgonios and 
Androneikos, are pagan names and do not occur in inscriptions after the end 
of the fourth century. The crucial question is whether the burial complex 
belongs to Christians or pagans. The only indication that they may be 
Christians is the mention of a fine to be paid to the most holy church 
(ἁγιωτάτη ἐκκλησία). Of course, this may indicate merely an administrative 
policy of that period at Philippi, connected with burial formalities. As has 
been mentioned already, the imposition of fines relating to burials is very 
common at Philippi and these had to be paid in dinars to the city (δηνάρια τῇ 
πόλει). Lateron the fine was stipulated in gold pounds and had to be paid to 
the most holy treasury (ἱερώτατον ταμεῖον). 

Partly because of this last fact and because fines in gold pounds are 
recorded on some Early Christian inscriptions from Concordia in the East, de 
Rossi considered some similar inscriptions in Philippi to be Christian. 
However, the penalty of Aeitpag χρυσοῦ is already mentioned from the late 
third century in pagan inscriptions from Thessalonike, Perinthos, Nicomedia, 
and Caria. Feissel has argued that at Philippi Christians and pagans used the 
same funeral formulas until the fourth century and that their epitaphs might 
have been carved by the same workshops.16 

The formula which includes both ἁγιωτάτη ἐκκλησία and ἱερώτατον 
ταμεῖον is a unique example from Philippi. The phrase ἁγιωτάτη ἐκκλησία 


15Ipid., 399. 


16D, Feissel, Recueil des inscriptions chretiennes de Macedoine du Ille au Vle siecle (BCH 
Supplement VIII, Paris, 1983), no. 232, L.15, 197. The issue of the coexistence of pagans and 
Christians in the east cemetery at Philippi had been noted in excavations as early as 1977, cf. 
Ch. Pennas, “Παλαιοχριστιανικὲς Tapes’, 444. For threatening expressions in the Early Christian 
funerary inscriptions see $.P. Ntantis, ᾿Απειλητικαὶ ἐκφράσεις εἰς τὰς 'EAAnvıxag Ἐπιτυμβίους 
Παλαιοχριστιανικὰς Ἐπιγραφάς (Athens, 1983). 
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shows that by the second half of the fourth century the Church of Philippi 
was well established and an active force in the city.!7 

With regard to the foundation of the Church of Philippi, the first 
attested bishop is Porphyrios. He signed the Acts of the Council of Sardica and 
his name appears on a mosaic decoration of St. Paul’s basilica.18 It is 
conceivable that a bishop Methodios was the first bishop of Philippi in about 
311, but the evidence is uncertain.!? A bishop called Flavius, in about 367, is 
mentioned by Mertzides,20 but is otherwise unknown. This evidence shows 
that even in the second half of the fourth century eminent Christians still 
had pagan names. 


THE OVERBUILT STRUCTURE 

Directly above the burial complex lies the floor of a rectangular 
overbuilt structure (dimensions: side 9.90 m.) (fig. 13). Two built rectangular 
bases, the shaft of a column and an impost Ionic capital suggest that the room 
was roofed, in the manner of the proposed reconstruction (plan 6). On the 
floor, which is covered by ceramic concrete, thirteen copper coins of various 
emperors were found.?! 

The central position of the structure in the general lay-out of the site, 
located at the corner of the east and the north colonnades, the durable ceramic 
cement with which the floor is carefully covered, as well as the joints of the 
walls surviving at the northeast corner, and the comparatively small coin 
denominations, all suggest that this space might have been used for worship 
at some phase, perhaps as a kind of hagiasma. 


ATRIUM AND STORAGE FACILITIES 

The rest of the uncovered structures constitute an architectural 
complex consisting of an open atrium surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnade. The north part of the stoa communicated with four rooms. A 


17Eor a chronological comment about the burial complex see the ‘Epilogue’ below. 

185. Pelekanidis, PraktArchEt 1962, 187; Feissel, Recueil, 226, pl. LI. 

19p, Lemerle, Philippes et la Macedoine Orientale ἃ l’&poque chretienne et byzantine 
(Paris, 1945), 275. 

205. Vailhe, ‘Les &veques de Philippes’, ΕΟ 3 (1900), 271 where one can compare the two 
lists of bishops by Mertzides as well as by Vailhe. 

2lNamely, Constantine I: 335-337, Constans I: 341-346, Constantius II: 351-354, two coins of 
Theodosius I: 378-383 and 383-388, two of Arcadius or Honorius: 395-408, unidentified emperor: 
400-402, Theodosius II: 402-450, Valentinian III: 425-455, Anastasius I: 491-518, Justinian I: 527- 
538 and Justin II: 568-569. 
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storage-jar (pithos) set in the floor of the east room (fig. 14) suggests that these 
rooms may have been used as storage facilities. In the same room, a copper 
coin of Valens (364-367) was found.2? Incorporated into the north part of the 
stoa is a vaulted tomb (ΣΤ), whose roof is at the level of the stoa floor. The 
tomb existed before the stoa was built. The colonnade of the stoa must have 
been destroyed in an earthquake, since three columns with their brick-arches 
were found collapsed in situ. This must have been the same earthquake 
which destroyed Philippi in the early seventh century. The direction of the 
fallen columns, as seen in the drawing and photograph (fig. 15, 16), 
corroborates G. Gounaris’s pertinent observation during the excavation of the 
Octagon at Philippi, that ‘the columns and the sections they supported were 
orientated NE to SW’, which situation is also ascertained in the north 
colonnade of the same building complex.2? Stray finds comprised twenty- 
three copper coins, covering a long period from Diocletian (284-305) to Phocas 
(602-610).24 


BASILICA 

The south wall of the porticoed court was used as part of the north wall 
of an Early Christian basilica. The construction of the walls shows that the 
porticoed court and the basilica were built simultaneously. 

The stylobate of the church’s north arcade consisted of large marble 
plinths with columns supported on lonic bases. The intercolumnation was 
blocked up at a later date with rubble masonry, probably as a precaution 
against earthquakes since the area lies in a particularly unstable region. 


22Qutside to the north of those rooms three copper coins were found: Constantius II: 355-61, 
Arcadius: 395-408 and Tiberius: 593-4. 

23G. Gounaris, “Χάλκινες πόρπες ἀπὸ τὸ Ὀκτάγωνο τῶν Φιλίππων καὶ τὴν Κεντρικὴ 
Maxeödovia’, Βυζαντιακά 4 (1984), 49. Nevertheless, when they collapsed, the arches of the 
columns carried with them the easternmost section of the stoa in the opposite direction, that is 
from SW to NE, because the tremor was palindromic about the same axis. On the question of the 
earthquake at Philippi in the early seventh century see C. Bakirtzis, “Ἢ ἡμέρα μετὰ τὴν 
καταστροφὴ στοὺς Φιλίππους, in H καθημερινὴ ζωὴ στο Βυζάντιο, A’ Διεθνὲς Συμπόσιο (15-17 
September 1988) (Athens, 1989), 695-710, with relevant bibliograhy. 

24]n the north part of the stoa eighteen copper coins were found. The date of their issues is 
as follows: Diocletian: 295-296, Galerius: 295-296, Maximianus: 295-299, Constantius II: 346-361, 
two of Valens: 364-378, Gratian: 367-375, unidentified emperor: 400-402, Theodosius II: 408-423, 
unidentified emperor: 408-423, four of an unidentified emperor of the late fourth-early fifth 
century, Justinian I: 542-543, Justin II: 566-567, Maurice: 594-595, Phocas: 606-607. In the east and 
south part of the stoa five copper coins: three very worn, of the late fourth-early fifth century, 
Constantius II: 355-361, unidentified emperor: 395-408. 
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The floor of the north aisle was paved with spolia (fragments of Latin 
inscriptions) and paving tiles. Three copper coins were found: one of Valens 
dated to the period 364-378 and two worn coins of the late fourth and fifth 
centuries. The tile pavement of the narthex is similar to that of the north 
aisle. 

The nave has a mosaic floor which is unfortunately badly damaged, 
especially in the central and eastern part. The surviving mosaic probably dates 
from the late fourth or the early fifth century.2? It consists of an outer border 
with a geometric design of rectangular panels decorated with wide 
intersecting circles forming dark concave-sided squares set on edge, zatricium 
and rhombi (fig. 17). The main panel contains octagons which enclose a 
many-petalled rosette. The surrounding lozenges and squares contain 
swastica, zatricium, triangles set on edge and various geometric and floral 
motifs. The octagons touch the shaft of the rare depiction of a column, which 
consists of an Ionic base, imprication pattern and an lonic capital with 
volutes26 (fig. 18). - 

Part of the border in the northwest corner of the nave was replaced in a 
later period by a funerary inscription (fig. 19). Here were found two copper 
coins: one of Theodosius II (408-450) and the other of an unidentifiable 
emperor from the same period (395-408). The funerary inscription in capital 
letters consists of twenty one lines (fig. 19 and plan 9).27 On a white 
background the words ὅς μιν ἔτευξε καὶ ἔλαβεν ναιετάειν as well as parts of the 
words transcribed in bold letters below, are in red, and the rest in black. The 
writing is quick and irregular. 

+ ᾿Ανδρέαν ὦ 

ς νέκυν οὗ 

τος ἔχει τάφ 
4 ος: ἀλλὰ κ 

αλύπτειν κίν 


ου ἐχεφροσ 


25P. Assimakopoulou-Atzaka, ‘I mosaici pavimentali paleocristiani in Grecia’, in XXXI 
Corso di Cultura sull’ Arte Ravennate e Bizantina, Ravenna, 7-14 Aprile 1984, 19. 


26The column was a principal element of decoration in Epiros, Thessaly and Macedonia 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. See Atzaka, op. cit., 47. 


27Height 180 cm; width 80 cm; letters 6 to 10 cm. Ch. Pennas, ArchDelt 32 (1977), B2, 290; Ὁ. 
Feissel, BullEp 1987, 445. 
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ὕνην οὐδέ Xp 

8 όνος δύνατ 
αται πάντα γὰρ 
ἐξετέλεσεν E 
πάξια μύστιδ 

12 ος ἀρχῆς τερπ 
όμενος θεσμο 
ic: aid π εὐσεβί 
ἧς τοὕὔνεκεν 

16 ὅς μιν: ἔτευξε 
καὶ ἔλαβεν: οὐ 
ρανίων γὰρ ἄξι 
ος ἦν σκήπτ 

20 ρων ἐγγύθι να 
ιετάειντ 


᾿Ανδρέαν ὡς νέκυν οὗτος ἔχει τάφος ἀλλὰ καλύπτειν 

κίνου ἐχεφροσύνην οὐδὲ χρόνος δύνατ(ατλαι. 
Πάντα γὰρ ἐξετέλε(σ)σεν ἐπάξια μύστιδος ἀρχῆς 

τερπόμενος θεσμοῖς. Αἰ(ὲν En’) εὐσεβίης. 
Τοὔνεκεν ὅς μιν ἔτευξε καὶ EA(A)aßev‘ οὐρανίων γὰρ 

ἄξιος ἦν σκήπτρων ἐγγύθι ναιετάειν. 
L.14 : The letters aıd x should be replaced by the words aiev Er’ for reasons of metre and 
meaning. There is an alternation of hexameter and pentameter. Sometimes the lines are exactly 
equal in syllables and sometimes, when they have extra suffixes, they are regulated with 
unequal syllables, that is the addition or subtraction of syllables line 2 and lines 3-4-5 


respectively. 
This type of inscription is called heroelegiac (npweAeyeiov).28 


This tomb contains the dead Andreas. But not even time can cover his 
prudence. Because everything deserving of secret authority, obtaining 
pleasure from his duties he executed always in pviety. Therefore, he who 


28] would like to express my thanks to Dr. N. Richardson and to Professor A. Cominis for 
their help with the metre of the text. 
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created him, also took him. Thus he was worthy of living next to the 
heavenly sceptres. 2? 


Andreas’ burial in the church indicates that he was a member of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy.?? Moreover the phrase ‘he executed everything 
deserving of secret authority’?! also refers to his relation with the 
ecclesiastical authorities?? since he performed holy rites. 

The honorary position of Andreas’ grave in the centre of the aisle, the 
long inscription praising his character and mentioning his duties, the formal 
style of the elegant text and, last but not least, the mention of μύστιδος ἀρχῆς 
imply that he was a high ranking cleric, and most probably a bishop.33 


EPILOGUE 

The numismatic material, in conjunction with the archaeological and 
epigraphic evidence presented above, indicate that there was considerable 
activity in the complex as a whole during the second half of the fourth and 
the early years of the fifth century. It had been built in an area where an 
organized cemetery had existed in the time of the Tetrarchy. 


29 The mosaic inscription was removed and transferred to the Philippi Museum. 
Underneath the inscription Andreas’s cist grave was discovered (plate 20), with the skeleton 
(plate 21) intact, but without grave offerings. 

30D. Pallas, "Σαλαμινιακὰ T, Οἱ τάφοι΄, ArchEph 1950-1, 177. 

3ljn an inscription from Rethymnon, dated to the fourth/fifth century, the presbyter 
Theoctistos is characterized, inter alia, as ὄντα πάντων μύστην (see Bandy, op. cit., 77, 4-5, 
including a commentary on the words μύστης and μύστις). See also S. Petrides, ‘Note sur une 
inscription chretienne d’Amasee’, ΕΟ 3 (1900), 276 where, in his view, μύστης means 
μυσταγωγός, that is, bishop, a poetic synonym for ἐπίσκοπος, ἀρχιερεύς, ἱεράρχης. 

32 An epitaph in the Palatine Anthology, (no. 672, anonymous, inscribed at Corinth) praises 
the administration of a certain Andreas. It has been suggested that this Andreas could be a PPO 
Illyrici, since the epigram makes an allusion to Danaos and the Illyrians. The next epitaph in 
the Palatine Anthology (no. 673, anonymous) praises another Andreas for his goodness. It has 
been argued that this was perhaps the same Andreas as in no. 672, and that he was prefect in 
the early sixth century. The funerary mosaic inscription at Philippi, which is also an epigram, 
may be compared to these two. All three are metrical epitaphs, they use Homeric vocabulary 
and grammar, and they express the same meaning and use similar forms as our mosaic 
inscription, especially epigram no. 673. The Andreas of the inscription in Philippi is a pious 
man (priest or bishop) and thus similar to the man described in epigram 673. The latter Andreas 
therefore cannot be identical with the one of epigram 672, which refers to a political person. 
The mosaic inscription thus contributes to our knowledge of the two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, making the proposed identification of the Andreas in epigrams 672 and 673 highly 
unlikely. 

33However, he should not be identified with Andreas, the bishop of Philippi who 
participated in the Council of Troullo in 692, since both the archaeological and the numismatic 
evidence point to a considerably earlier date. 
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However, we cannot overlook the sixth- and seventh-century coins 
found exclusively in the north sector of the excavation (north stoa-storage 
rooms-overbuilt structure). They obviously bear witness to the continued use 
of this area in later times. This use may not necessarily be connected with the 
original role of the complex, which is quite clearly associated with the burials 
of a specific, distinguished family of Philippi. 

The coins of the sixth and seventh centuries certainly belong to another 
chapter of research, beyond the scope of this article and of wider implications, 
relating to the development of the city of Philippi itself in this very 
controversial period. 

The excavation data indicate that the underground grave complex in 
the cemetery and basilica is connected with families in the higher orders of 
society, who, in the second half of the fourth century, moved from Pontos to 
Philippi, a city which enjoyed exceptional prosperity during the Late Roman 
period. It is clear that these newcomers probably brought with them some of 
their own customs from Pontos, a region with a strong Classical and 
Hellenistic tradition, which they subsequently established in the hospitable 
city of Philippi. The erudite and elegant style of the inscriptions reinforces 
this view. 

The society of the Roman colony of Philippi did not by this time shed 
its old pagan ways, but rather seems to have incorporated Christian worship 
into the pagan pace of life, something that has also been noted in the 
excavation of the Octagon at Philippi.” 

The name of the underground sepulchral complex, which is referred to 
as a heroon®> in the founding inscription is characteristic. It is believed that in 
Late Hellenistic times the heroon was disengaged from public worship.?® 
However, the use of the term npwıov in the inscription, combined with the 
nature of the overbuilt structure as a hagiasma, suggests that there was a kind 


34G. Gounaris, Τὸ Βαλανεῖο καὶ τὰ βόρεια προκτίσματα τοῦ Ὀκταγώνου τῶν Φιλίππων 
(Athens, 1990), 55-59. He suggests, on the basis of his examiniation of the ‘Macedonian’ tomb 
found on the site of the Octagon at Philippi, that it is no ordinary ‘Macedonian’ tomb but a 
heroon which was incorporated in the Early Christian buildings purely for reasons of cult. He 
makes the significant statement: ‘Obviously this is a superimposition of cult in the same place 
that is idolatrous secondary cult of the hero was succeeded by the Christian cult of the martyr‘. 

SInscription 1.5: Κατεσκεύασαν τὸ ἥρώιον. 

360. Pallas, op.cit., 177; J.B. Ward-Perkins, ‘Memoria, martyr’s tomb and martyr’s church‘, 
in VII Cong. Int d’ Arch. Chröt. (Trier, 1965), 13. 
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of cult of the "holy palace’ (locus sacer), initially in the context of honouring 
the family dead. Such functions, though not absolutely consistent with the 
Christian spirit, can be explained as deviations from the usual common 
practice because of the pagan origin of the members of the family and their 
high social status. In all probability, the evolution of worship led to the 
founding of the adjacent cemetery basilica, possibly for private use. 

An evolution in the funerary custom of imposing fines can also be 
observed at this site. A two-line inscription on a Late Roman grave mentions 
the payment of 500 dinars to the city (anoteicı τῇ πόλει X ®).In the 
underground tomb complex, the fine is stipulated as two pounds of gold, to be 
paid to the 'most holy church’ and five pounds of gold to the "most sacred 
treasury’. Thus we pass from the general concept of the all-powerful city, 
which prevailed in Late Roman times, to the ἱερώτατον ταμεῖον and the 
ἁγιωτάτη ἐκκλησία, institutions which were established during the Early 
Christian period, exerted an ever increasing influence on the social and 
political developments of the empire, and ultimately shaped and defined its 
character. 
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6. Philippi, east cemetery, burial complex, amphorae from antechamber 


Plate IV 


7. Philippi, east cemetery, burial complex, 
carrot-shaped amphora from south chamber 


8. Philippi, vast cemetery, burial complex, 
carrot-shaped amphora (A) from south chamber 


9. Philippi, east cemetery, burial complex, amphora (B) from antechamber 


10. Philippi, east cemetery, burial complex, amphora (C) from antechamber 
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11. Philippi, east cemetery, burial complex, antechamber, 
foundation inscription of several lines length 


13. Philippi, east cemetery, burial complex, overbuilt structure 
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14. Philippi, east cemetery, 
architectural complex, 
pithos in floor of east room 
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17. Philippi, east cemetery, 
architectural complex, 
mosaic floor of Andreas’ 
basilica, nave 
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20. Philippi, east cemetery, 
architectural complex, 
mosaic floor of Andreas’ 
basilica, nave NW corner 
Andreas’ grave 
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21. Philippi, east cemetery, 
architectural complex, 
mosaic floor of Andreas’ 
basilica, nave NW corner, 
Andreas’ skeleton 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF MACEDONIA 
AND THEIR PATRONS 


KARA HATTERSLEY-SMITH 
London 


The fate and changing appearance of Macedonian and other eastern 
Mediterranean cities in the period between the fourth and seventh centuries 
AD is a topic of vigorous debate.! Given the paucity of literary evidence 
concerning the provincial cities and their buildings, the findings of 
archaeology are of paramount importance in understanding the changes that 
took place. Fortunately, in the province of Macedonia as delineated by the 
sixth-century Synekdemos of Hierokles? the excavation and analysis of Early 
Christian remains have made considerable progress at several city-sites, 
namely Stobi, Heraclea Lyncestis, Bargala (all in the former Yugoslavian 
republic of Macedonia), Philippi, Amphipolis, and Thessaloniki (Greece). 
Among the most impressive monuments from these sites are the large and 
richly decorated Early Christian churches, many of which not only occupy 
prominent positions but also lie in relatively close proximity to one another. 
In dating these buildings, archaeologists have largely relied on detailed 
analyses of the stylistic evolution of the various decorative elements, such as 
the architectural sculpture and mosaic ornamentation.? The proposed 
chronologies therefore remain tentative. 

A more puzzling problem, particularly given the size and number of 
the Macedonian churches, is that of patronage. In other words, who paid for 
their construction and decoration and what classes of people were they. Most 


lThe material for this article is largely based on the findings of my Ὁ. Phil. thesis 
Byzantine Public Architecture between the 4th and early 11th Centuries AD, with special 
Reference to the Towns of Macedonia (Oxford, 1988) (hereafter Hattersley-Smith, Macedonia) 
which was supervised by Cyril Mango. 

21,6 Synecdemos d’Hierokles et l’opuscule geographique de Georges de Chypre, ed. E. 
Honigmann (Brussels, 1939). This source lists the administrative units or cities in each province 
of the Roman Empire, including the 37 cities in the province of Macedonia. It was probably 
conceived as some kind of detailed guide-book or instruction handbook for state officials going 
to serve in the provinces and is probably based on a register of the fifth century with some later 
revisions in the reign of Justinian I (526-565). 

3The analysis of pottery finds is becoming increasingly important in dating architectural 
remains. 
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information relating to this question concerns the decoration of these 
buildings. It includes votive inscriptions on the floor and wall mosaics of 
several churches, as well as references in the Miracula 5. Demetrii to gifts 
made by wealthy and influential citizens of Thessaloniki to the basilica of St. 
Demetrios.* Among the inscriptions from tesselated pavements, the most 
firmly dated and probably the earliest examples belong to the single-aisled 
basilica (27.5 x ca. 11.9 m.; ca. 350) at Philippi.” Although this building was 
superseded by a larger octagonal church, much of the original floor has 
survived. This floor is divided into two parts, each of which is still partially 
covered in tesselated pavement. In the western part, a one-line votive 
inscription runs along the border of one of the four rectangular fields of 
mosaic and refers to a certain Priskos and his family who presumably donated 
the mosaic.6 In the eastern part of the church, a tabula ansata inscription 
accompanies six small and richly decorated fields of tesselated pavement.? 
The three-line text not only refers to Bishop Porphyrios as the mosaic’s donor 
but also identifies the church as a basilica dedicated to St. Paul. A Porphyrios, 
bishop of Philippi, is known to have attended the Council of Sardica in 3448 
and it seems likely that he and the Porphyrios in the inscription are the same 
person. The particular interest of this inscription and the one referring to 
Priskos is that they commemorate the joint donations made by both lay and 
clerical members of Philippi’s Christian community to decorate the same 
church with mosaic pavement. 

The evidence from Stobi suggests that similar donations of mosaic 
pavement were made on at least two occasions. The first is attested by the 
remains of a fourth-century three-aisled basilica (ca. 26.2 x 17.5 m.) which 
were found in 1973 beneath the fifth-century episcopal basilica.? The 
surviving features of the earlier basilica include remnants of the nave’s 
tesselated pavement. Obvious seams divide the mosaic into panels of 


4P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de St. Demetrius, 2 vols. (Paris, 1979-81). 
SPraktArchEt 1978, 67-72, fig. 1; 1979, 91-99; Hattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 134-137. 


en. Feissel, Recueil des inscriptions chretiennes de Macedoine du Ille au Ve siecle (Athens 
and Paris, 1983), 192-193, no. 227. 


TFeissel, Inscriptions, 192, no. 226. 


8] Ὁ. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, III (Florence and Venice, 
1757-98), 84. 48. 


°Hattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 78-81; ΚΕ. Kolarik, ‘Mosaics of the Early Church at Stobi’, 
DOP 41 (1987), 295-306. 
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2. a. Ibrala: east window hood-moulding 
2.b. Ibrala: spring of east window 
2. c. Uluören: string-course of nave 
2.d. 
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3. Uluören: plan of church 


Plan IV 


4. Uluören: east end of north aisle 
(1) Original wall 
(2) Door to chamber of N apse 
(3) Later vaulting 
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5. Ballık Ören: plan of church 


Plate I 


1. Ibrala: church (mosque) from south-east 
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2. Ibrala: church (mosque) from south 


Plate II 


3. Ibrala: detail of east window 


Plate 


4. Ibrala: south window 


Plate Iil 


5.Ibrala: niche on north wall 


Plate II, 1 


6. Ibrala: interior of ans 
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7.1 : mi 
Ibrala: minber, door to north side-chamber and part of apse 


Plate IV, I 


8 jbrala: dome on drum, NE pendentive, and north semidome 
intersecting aisle vault 
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9. Uluören: junction of apse with north arcade 


Plate V, 1 
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10. Ballık Ören: block with crosses 


The Early Christian Churches of Macedonia 


different sizes which are filled with a wide variety of designs. This suggests 
that the pavement was not conceived as a unified whole. Although there is 
no indication as to who commissioned the various panels, their irregular 
layout points to their donation by a number of private individuals. Another 
donor to the church was Bishop Eustathios who is praised in an inscription 
for renewing the church. This almost certainly involved the construction and 
decoration of a new presbytery and apse further to the east of the old one, so 
extending the length of the nave from ca. 26 to 31 m. The whole building was 
demolished ca. 450 and covered by an artificial terrace on top of which was 
built the much larger episcopal basilica (38.8 x 28.6 m, excluding the apse).10 
Here, too, the evidence suggests that the decoration of the church was at least 
in part paid for by different people. This is borne out by the votive 
inscriptions which survive in two out of the three fields of the mosaic floor at 
the eastern end of the south aisle. One of these fields was the gift of a 
Peristerias or Peristeria, where the loss of the last few letters makes it 
impossible to determine the gender of the name. The inscription also refers to 
this part of the church as an exedra. The second mosaic inscription is a 
dedication by Matrona, the deaconess of the church, thus indicating that this 
area was probably reserved for women worshippers, in which case the 
Peristeria of the first inscription must also have been female. 

One final example of a private individual’s contribution towards the 
cost of tesselated pavement in the local church comes from Heraclea 
Lyncestis.!! Within the larger of the two basilicas, an inscription in the west 
field of the nave’s mosaic floor commemorates a donation made by a certain 
‘Vinica domesticus’.12 Few Christian inscriptions in Latin are known from 
Macedonia and this one is the only example found on a mosaic floor. Even 
the name Vinica is unusual for it does not appear in any other literary or 
epigraphic source, although two derivations of the name have been 
postulated; that it is either of Latin origin (e.g. Vinicus, Vinicianus), or 


lOHattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 95-98; R. Kolarik, "The Episcopal Basilica at Stobi’, in 
Studies in the Antiquities of Stobi, ed. B. Aleksova, J. Wiseman (Titov Veles, 1981) III, 61-80; 
B. Aleksova, "The Old Episcopal Basilica at Stobi’, Archaeologia Jugoslavica 22-23 (1985), 50- 
62. 

llHattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 176-178. 

12G. Tomasevi, ‘Mosaiques paleochretiennes recemment decouvertes ἃ Heraclea Lyncestis. 
Notices preliminaires’, Colloque international pour l’&tude de la mosaique antique: Vienna, 
1971 (Paris, 1975), II, 385-99; Feissel, Inscriptions, 248-249, no. 266 bis. 
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Germanic (e.g. Vinicar). Furthermore, the function of a "domesticus’ is 
uncertain, and the holder of this title may have been the assistant to a high 
official in the Illyrian prefecture or municipal government; an officer in a 
'numerus’ or imperial guard; or even a servant of the Church. If, however, 
the name is Germanic there may be a case for identifying Vinica more closely 
with a military officer, for already by the fifth century there was such a 
predominant number of German soldiers in the Byzantine army that many of 
its commanding officers were drawn from their ranks.!? Since Heraclea was 
an important military post along the Via Egnatia, it would not be surprising 
to find German recruits living there or, given the positions of power some of 
them reached, that Vinica as an important member of the community should 
have chosen to contribute towards the interior decoration of what was 
probably Heraclea’s cathedral. 

In addition to the donor inscription on the mosaic floor of Heraclea’s 
large basilica, a donor’'s monogram was found on a capital from the small 
basilica.!* Parallel examples in which an individual contributed towards the 
cost of the church’s structure are known from Bargala and Philippi. At 
Bargala, Bishop, Hermias is commemorated on one of the capitals belonging 
to the basilica’s west facade, which suggests that he may have been the 
church’s founder.!5 At Philippi, a column with a votive inscription referring 
to a certain Alexander was found in one of the two extra-mural basilicas.1® It 
would seem that Alexander paid for at least one of the church’s columns. As 
Marlia Mango’s analysis of building patrons and prices in the East has shown, 
there was probably not much economic difference between paying for a 
column, which was part of the structure, and paying for a length of pavement 
which is considered decoration.!7 


13G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 1940; Engl. trans. ]. 
Hussey, reprint of the 2nd ed. 1984), 53. 

14Hattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 190-191; I. Nikolajevie, La decoration architecturale 
sculptee de l’&poque bas-romaine en Mac£doine, en Serbie et au Montenegro (Belgrade, 1957), 42- 
52; French resume, 89; Feissel, Inscriptions, 221, no. 266 bis. 

15Hattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 214; B. Aleksova, C. Mango: ‘Bargala: A Preliminary 
Report’, DOP 25 (1971), 265-281. 

16 ArchDelt 32 (1977) [1984], B’2, 290-291; J.-P. Sodini, ‘La sculpture architecturale ἃ 
l’Epoque paleochrätienne en Illyricum’, Xe Actes du congrös international d’archeologie 
chretienne: Thessalonique, 1980 (Thessaloniki, 1984), I, 207-208; Hattersley-Smith, 
Macedonia, 152-154. 

17Marlia Mundell Mango, Artistic Patronage in the Roman Diocese of ‘Oriens’, 313-641 AD, 
D. Phil. thesis (Oxford, 1985). Forthcoming by Oxford University Press. 
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From Thessaloniki, the epigraphic evidence for private donations to 
the construction and decoration of the churches is largely limited to the wall 
mosaics of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries in the basilicas of Hosios 
David, Acheiropoietos and St. Demetrios. Among the mosaics in St. 
Demetrios, some are still in situ and others are only preserved in a few 
photographs and watercolours made shortly before their destruction in the 
fire of 1917.18 They include representations of narrative scenes as well as 
medallion and full-length portraits of St. Demetrios, various other saints and 
donors. Despite the many difficulties of dating these mosaics, Robin Cormack 
has assigned them to two periods of manufacture: before and after the fire of 
ca. 620. The earlier mosaics (i.e. before ca. 620) are clearly the gifts of various 
individual donors or groups of donors, some of whom were well-off and 
possibly even aristocratic members of Thessalonican society. Among the later 
mosaics (i.e. after ca. 620) are several medallion and full-length portraits of 
important ecclesiastic and civil officials, including a bishop, a governor and a 
deacon. The inscription accompanying one of these representations identifies 
the bishop and governor as founders, ktistai, after a sea attack on the city.1? 
One such attack ca. .614/5 is mentioned in the Miracula.20 If, as Cormack has 
suggested, the mosaic is dated to the period of restoration after ca. 620, then 
the inscription would appear to be commemorating a historical event of a few 
years earlier and the word ’founders’ may indicate restorers. No doubt the 
deacon who is addressed in one inscription as ‘friend of the city (philopolis), 
take care of citizens and strangers’ also contributed towards the basilica’s 
refurbishment.?! 

To the list of gifts known from the basilica of St. Demetrios itself, two 
further examples are mentioned in the Miracula. One is the mosaic on one of 
the church’s exterior walls, depicting the prefect Marianos and presumably 
donated by him both to perpetuate his own memory and to thank the saint 


18Hattersley-Smith, Macedonia, 310-315. The watercolours of the church’s mosaics before 
the fire of 1917 were painted by W.S. George in 1908 or 1909. They are reproduced in R. 
Cormack, The Church of St. Demetrios. The Watercolours and Drawings of W.S. ‚George 
(Thessaloniki, 1985) as an exhibition catalogue of the W.S. George archive in the British 
School of Athens. 


19R. Cormack, Writing in Gold (London, 1985), 51-54, fig. 14. 
20[emerle, Recueils, I, 169-179 (Miracula, II. 1. 179-194). 
2lCormack, Writing in Gold, 91, fig. 31. 
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for a miraculous cure.22 The other is the reconstruction of the kiborion which 
was funded by Menas and John, a retired lawyer, to the sum of 75 lbs. and 45 
lbs. of silver respectively.23 This is the only example known from Macedonia 
of a joint donation made by members of a community for a silver church 
object. It seems likely, however, that just as Marlia Mango has shown for the 
churches in Asia Minor, Macedonia’s other churches were also furnished 
with liturgical and other objects by joint donations, though in many cases a 
contributor’s offering may have been quite small. 

Although much of what is known about the donors of St. Demetrios’s 
decoration can be attributed to the accidents of history, it must also be true 
that in relation to Macedonia’s other churches, the basilica is to some extent 
atypical. For with the growth of the popularity of the cult of St. Demetrios, the 
church which bore his name and supposedly sheltered his relics would have 
attracted many more donations. Nevertheless, it does contain the only 
known example from Macedonia of the use in an inscription of ktistai for the 
restorers of a church. That there was considerable prestige attached to this title 
is evident from Justinian’s Novel 67 of the year 538,24 where people are 
described as building churches "in order to perpetuate their names’. This being 
the case, he ruled that before undertaking such an enterprise, a donor had 
first ἴο convince the bishop that he had sufficient money not only to build but 
also to maintain the fabric and running of the church. If the donor did not 
have enough resources for a new foundation he could still be named a 
founder or ktistes by rebuilding one of the many ruined churches. No doubt 
Macedonia’s cities had their fair share of people, both clerics and laymen, who 
were keen to qualify for the title. Their chances of doing so would inevitably 
have been greater if the construction and decoration of the churches was 
funded by subscription. Here the epigraphic evidence from Macedonia does 
indeed suggest that a number of churches were built and later restored in this 
way. 


22] emerle, Recueils, I, 56, 67 (Miracula, I. 1. 23-24). 
230p. cit., 1, 92, 95 (Miracula, 1. 6. 61). 
24Justinian I, Novellae, ed. C.E. Zachariä von Lingenthal (Leipzig, 1881), I, 488-491. 
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THREE UNTYPICAL CHURCHES IN CENTRAL ANATOLIA 


MICHAEL BALLANCE 
Oxford 


In the mid-1950s, as a pupil of Michael Gough and Sir William Calder, I 
spent several summers copying and squeezing Roman (and some Byzantine) 
inscriptions among the villages of central Anatolia; it was sometimes a 
welcome change to take a couple of hours holiday by making a plan of some 
Early Christian or Byzantine church that might not survive until one of the 
very few real specialists in that field arrived to record it. It was not until the 
1960s that I got to know Cyril Mango; but by then I was otherwise employed 
and, apart from a few pages in my thesis (Edinburgh 1961) and a brief 
communication at the 1966 Byzantine Congress at Oxford, the results of my 
church-recording remained unpublished and unpublicised. At last I have 
both the time and the incentive to start putting something into print; for 
thirty years Cyril has been my guru in all Byzantine matters, and I am as 
delighted to make this contribution to his Festschrift as I am sorry that, in the 
secrecy surrounding the volume, I have not been able to consult him about it; 
if my references to comparative material are out of date, that is why. 

The three churches described here are all rustic rather than 
metropolitan, built in local materials with an eye to economy rather than 
ostentation. Ibrala and Uluören are presumably village churches built before 
the Arab Wars and partially rebuilt during or after them; Ballık Ören is 
probably a Middle Byzantine monastery. Their interest lies rather in the fact 
that none of them is typical of its own provincial tradition. Ibrala, though on 
the Lycaonian side of the Taurus, seems originally to have been based on 
Isaurian models; Uluören, in Cappadocia Secunda, is a strange hybrid 
between Lycaonian, Isaurian and perhaps Armenian styles; Ballık Ören 
would be more at home in southeast Europe than in Lycaonia. 

The surveys were done hurriedly and, except at Ibrala, with only local 
volunteer help; dimensions are not always accurate to the nearest centimetre, 
few diagonals were taken and there was no opportunity to re-check after 
drawing out. The drawings may be rather more regular than the buildirgs 
they represent. 


Ballance 


IBRALA (YESILDERE) 

The northern slopes of the Taurus east of Karaman are in general bare 
and arid. But the mountain massif of Yüglük Daßı, the westernmost outlier of 
the Bolkar Dagları, is high enough, at over 2400 m., to attract a fair amount of 
precipitation; much of this finds its way into the ibrala Deresi, which 
eventually loses itself in the plain north and west of Karaman. 

The late Alan Hall and I visited the nahiye of Ibrala (locally 
pronounced Iprala) in the summer of 1957; since then both the river and the 
little town have been renamed Yegildere. Though this is a fair description of 
the local scenery, it seems a pity to abolish a name that presumably goes back 
at least to the Bronze Age. Our survey of the mosque was done as the 
congregation assembled for the afternoon prayer; despite the connivance of 
the Hoca, who ıepeatedly misread his pocket-watch to give us more time, it 
was a hurried affair (plan 1); we had spent the morning visiting the cave- 
complex at Manazan.! 

In the 1960s a survey of the building was done by Prof. Semavi Eyice;? 
his interpretation of it as essentially a single structure of Middle Byzantine 
date differs from mine, and it is only because of this that I venture to 
republish it. A further visit in 1991 was too brief to add anything useful and I 
did not disturb a Koran class by going inside.? 

The west wall has an apparently Byzantine door, with a stone lintel 
under a relieving arch, but is otherwise obscured by an apparently modern 
narthex, by the minaret at the northwest corner and by a small modern 
addition at the southwest. The other outer walls seem to be of one build at 
least in their lower parts (fig. 1). They are strongly if rather roughly built of 
limestone blocks in courses 30 to 50 cm. high, with some joggling where the 
courses change height. Being nearly 90 cm. thick, they presumably have a core 


1Our plan and section are incorrect in some respects: the mihrab, cut into the south wall just 
east of the window, is omitted; the spiral stair in the minaret probably turns in the wrong 
direction (for these points see Eyice’s plan); the pitch of the modern roof must be even steeper 
than shown if it is to leave room for the dome. I am grateful to my wife Selina for drawing the 
plans of all three churches in 1960; the stencilled lettering at Uluören and Ballık Dagı is not 
her fault. For Manazan, see 5. Eyice, Karadaß (Binbirkilise) ve Karaman gevresindeki arkeolojik 
incelemeleri (Istanbul, 1971), 112-117. A desiccated body from there is now exhibited in the 
Karaman Museum. 

?Eyice, Karadaf, 81-84 (French summary, 220-221), pl. 213-218. 


3The tiled roof has now been replaced with corrugated iron, and there has been more 
building on both north and south sides. 
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of mortared rubble. The only proper windows are one in the fully inscribed 
apse and one on the south side. Each is of two lights, separated by a single 
"double column’; both have simple mouldings at the spring; that in the apse 
also has a moulded sill, remains of a simple arched hood-moulding, and a 
defaced cross flanked by spirals in relief on a stone at the centre of the 
tympanum (plan 2a, b; fig. 3, 4). A niche in the north wall, which does not 
seem to be a blocked window, is 55 cm. square in elevation and 25 cm. deep, 
and is surrounded on all four sides by a broad projecting moulding (fig. 5). 
The only other openings are four small windows in the east wall, now mostly 
blocked, giving ventilation and a little light to the chambers flanking the 
apse. Near the east end of the north wall there are remains of a horseshoe 
arch springing northwards from an apparently original moulded corbel set in 
the wall. 

There are signs of a projecting foundation under the southern part of 
the east wall, and we were told that until fairly recently this had been visible 
as a series of steps going down at least two metres below the present street 
level. 

The interior, except for the chambers flanking the apse, was entirely 
plastered, which made it impossible to see how much belonged to the original 
building, how much to any subsequent Byzantine modification, and how 
much to the conversion of the church into a mosque by Hacı Ali Aga in 1649.4 

There is little that can be said of the apse except that it is stilted or 
slightly horseshoe-shaped in both plan and section and has a projecting 
moulding, plastered if not entirely of plaster, at the spring (fig. 6). A small 
opening just above the moulding acted as a window in 1957 but has since 
been used as the exit of a stove-pipe. Slightly off-centre, it is presumably in no 
sense original. 

The comparatively large chambers to north and south of the apse are 
rectangular except for a trapezoidal recess, covered over with thick stone slabs, 
at the inner eastern corner of each. They have vaults of large cut stone 
voussoirs, the crowns of which are at about the same level as that of the rave 
and about a metre higher than those of the aisles; the difference of level is 
also visible on the exterior. Large corbels at the level of the vault spring 
presumably served to carry the centering on which the vaults were built and 


4Eyice, Karadag, 82. 
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after that possibly a light wooden upper floor to provide extra storage space. 
Flat-lintelled doors lead from the side-chambers into the aisles and also into 
the east end of the nave (fig. 7). 

The rest of the interior forms an almost exact square, 9.35 mn. long and 
9.55 m. wide. Within this space, four piers, about 65 cm. square and 4.15 m. 
apart, carry pendentives, a low circular drum and a dome (fig. 8). The piers are 
connected to the east and west ends by flat architraves, presumably of wood, 
rather than, as one might expect, by arches. 

The roofing scheme approximates to the Middle Byzantine cross-in- 
square system found in several Lycaonian churches in that the domed bay is 
buttressed on east and west by barrel vaults; but in the north and south arms 
of the cross the expected barrel vaults are replaced by semidomes intersected 
by the otherwise continuous barrel vaults of the aisles. The plaster, needless 
to say, hides both the materials and the detailed construction of the vaults 
and dome; but we were told that the dome at least was of brick. There seem to 
be no parallels in Byzantine Lycaonia for either the vaulting scheme or the 
use of brick in vault construction, and both features would seem more at 
home in an Ottoman context. The basic plan of the body of the church is, 
however, very close to that of other Middle Byzantine churches in the area; 
Fısandon, Ala Kilise and Canlı Kilise are good examples of the local style of 
cross-in-square (though the last has some Constantinopolitan details such as 
the decorative use of brick). But none of these churches has an east end 
resembling that at Ibrala; the apse flanked by large side-chambers and masked 


Similar semidomes in St. Andrew en Krisei in Istanbul are generally believed to date from 
its conversion into the mosque of Koca Mustafa Paya in 1489 (T.H. Mathews, The Byzantine 
Churches of Istanbul: a Photographic Survey [Pennsylvania State University, 1976], 3£.); 
originally it had probably been a domed ambulatory church, a distant collateral descendant of 
the one at Da$ Pazarı; this need not imply that ibrala also was a church of this type. 


6Fısandon (now Dereköyü): J. Strzygowski, Kleinasien, ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1903), 156; Eyice, Karadaß, 84-89, 221f.; K. Belke, M. Restle, Galatien und Lykaonien 
(TIB 4, Vienna, 1984), 165. It is not clear whether the low square tower containing the dome is 
Byzantine or Ottoman; but the close general resemblance to Canlı Kilise (below) suggests that 
the original dome at Fısandon would have stood on a high polygonal drum pierced by windows. 
The recent rebuilding in excellent cut stone of the less stable parts of the structure has ensured 
its survival but obscured many details. Ala Kilise: W.M. Ramsay, G.L. Bell, The Thousand and 
One Churches (London, 1909), 399ff.; only the shell survived, without roofing or piers. Canlı 
Kilise: H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmäler aus Pisidien, Pamphylien, Kappadokien und 
Lykien (Leipzig, 1908), 258ff.; Ramsey and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 404ff.; M. 
Restle, Studien zur frühbyzantinischen Architektur Kappadokiens (Vienna, 1979), I, 84; II, pl. 
49. It is now being re-examined by Yıldız Ötüken and Robert Ousterhout. 
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by a continuous east wall is virtually unknown in Lycaonia or Cappadocia, 
but very characteristic of Pamphylia and Isauria. There the side-chambers are 
normally accessible only from the aisles; but in several cases, at Alahan, δῇ 
Pazarı and Cambazlı,? they also have doors into the east end of the nave; and 
Dag Pazarı is only 20 km. in a direct line from Ibrala. Obviously all these 
churches belong to the golden days of the fifth and sixth centuries, and it 
seems very likely that the east end and outer shell at Ibrala are also of this 
date; the window details seem to support it; the height of the vaults of the 
side chambers surely proves that here again we have the familiar 
phenomenon of an early church rebuilt after the Arab wars®—and in this case 
again rebuilt as a mosque in the seventeenth century. 

What form the original church would have taken is quite uncertain; 
one might hazard the suggestion that it was a basilica, rather than an 
ambulatory church on the lines of the one at Daß Pazarı; if so, it may have 
been rather longer than its Middle Byzantine successor, and the paucity of 
windows on the ground floor might suggest that it had either a clerestory or a 
well-lit gallery. At the same time, the thickness of the walls could be an 
indication that it followed Lycaonian rather than Isaurian practice in being 
vaulted. 


ULUÖREN 

Uluören is tucked away on the extreme edge of the plain of Tyana, just 
at the southern foot of the main cone of Hasan Dafı and about 6 km. east of 
the village of Kegikalesi (formeriy Cukurkent). The indefatigable Gertrude 
Bell noted that the church was the only basilica in the Hasan Daßı area, and 
regretted not having made a plan of it.? 


7H. Hellenkemper, ‘Kommagene, Kilikien, Isaurien’, RBK IV (1984), 182ff., gives plans of 
all these examples (except the larger of the basilicas at Dag Pazarı), as well as of others at 
Kastabala, Korykos and Kanlıdivane. The ‘domed ambulatory church’ at Dag Pazarı (in 
which, as in the two examples at Kastabala, the apse projects slightly beyond the east wall) is 
the only one of them in which the side-chambers were certainly vaulted (though the very odd 
church in the Korykian Cave has oval domes at this point). 

8A list of these Middle Byzantine rebuilds would make tedious reading; but it may be 
worth mentioning that further excavation of the large fifth or sixth century basilica at 
Amorion (Anatolian Studies 41 [1991], 222-225) has now clearly shown that in its third and 
final phase it was rebuilt as a domed cross-in-square, presumably after the destruction of the 
city in 838, and remained in use for some time thereafter. 

9Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 301, note: It had a long πᾶνε divided 
from the aisles by eight or nine double columns on either side, an apse rounded within and 
polygonal without, masonry of the fine Hassan Dagh quality. There must have been a narthex, 
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In September 1956 much of this basilica was still standing, though a 
new mosque was being built just to the south of it and almost all of the west 
wall had already been recycled (fig. 3). Subsequently I heard that the church 
had been taken under official protection; but I have not yet had a chance to 
revisit it. The work of making a plan was also complicated by a modern house 
straddling the north aisle; goats were stabled in the rest of the aisle and the 
chamber north of the apse was full to the roof with chaff; it was late in the 
day; some weeks later it turned out that my flash photographs were a failure. 

The general form of the church is clear from the plan. It was a sizable 
basilica or ‘barn-church’ with nine columns on each side, half of which were 
then visible with their arches still standing, though the nave was full of 
rubble up to the level of the capitals. The northwest inrier angle and the west 
respond of the south arcade (with anathyrosis on its west side) survived to 
show where the west wall had been; but there was no sign of the doors or of 
whether there had been a narthex. 

The total length of the nave colonnades was about 21.20 m.; the 
columns, 2.05 m. apart between centres, were slightiy oval in plan (not 
‘double columns’ of the more usual sort) and had rectangular capitals 
decorated with shallow straps (fig. 4). The arches, each of about seven 
voussoirs, were horse-shoe shaped, reaching their greatest diameter about 20 
cm. above the spring. At one point a moulded block lay on the crown of an 
arch, apparently in situ as the sole survivor of a continuous string-course Or, 
if there was no clerestory, of the spring of the nave vault (fig. 2c). Remains of 
mortared rubble just north of the south colonnade seemed to belong to a line 
of piers that, at some later rebuilding, had supported an inner vault that 
replaced or shored up the original, as in Church no. 1 at Madengehir.!0 

The east end was, by Cappadocian standards, remarkable in that the 
apse was inscribed and was flanked, at least on the north and presumably on 


but it was completely buried...” Gertrude Bell’s photographs at Newcastle University include 
only one (I, 42) taken at Uluören; it shows a Byzantine or more probably Turkish wall, built of 
spolia, that does not seem to belong to the church. Her notebook (1907/4) at the Royal 
Geographical Society contains only one entry: ‘Uleuren, on a keystor.e in a church‘, followed by 
a copy of the inscription, reproduced here (fig. 24) by permission of the Society. A possible 
reconstruction is 'Hpax(Aeiov) το[Ὁ] γεν(ναιοτάτου)... (of Heraclius the most noble...’), not 
necessarily a reference to the emperor of that name. 

l0Strzygowski, Kleinasien, 9-14; Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 4lff.; 
Eyice, Karadaß, fig. 21. 
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the south, by side chambers, to which it was not bonded. Where the two 
joined, both were cut off at 450, leaving a triangular niche reminiscent of 
those used to such decorative effect in many Armenian churches. 

Of the apse itself, only enough remained to show that it was not of 
noticeably horseshoe form and that it had a moulding at the spring about 90 
cm. below that over the nave arcades (fig. 9). The lowness of the apse might 
suggest that there was no clerestory; but Madengsehir no. 1, which certainly has 
a clerestory, has its apse at about the same height relative to the arches. 

The northeast corner of the church was the best preserved part. The 
chamber north of the apse, entered by a flat-lintelled door from the aisle, had 
a small window in its east wall and was still roofed with a barrel vault of well 
jointed cut stone voussoirs. 

The eastern part of the north aisle also had a vault (fig. 4); but here only 
a series of ribs, 55 to 75 cm. wide, were of cut stone, while the intermediate 
parts were of rubble, laid flush with the ribs on the inside and apparently 
without mortar. There were corbels below the vault-spring at both the eastern 
corners, but they were at different heights and had no obvious purpose except 
perhaps to support the centering for the vaults. Two windows and the 
beginning of a third could be seen in the outer wall; they had flat lintels, were 
about 85 cm. high, and tapered in width from 85 to 75 cm. 

The masonry throughout was in large blocks of grey or pinkish 
trachyte, solid enough to ensure that the facing, rather than the core, carried 
most of the load. Apart from some joggling, the standard of workmanship 
was high, though not up to that of the very well finished church at Kegikalesi 
(Cukurkent).!! Two ‘double columns’ of coarse marble Iying nearby (1.60 m. 
high, including capitals but not bases) were also said to have come from the 
church. 


llRamsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 382ff.; Restle, Studien, I, 50-53, I, 
pl. 30. By 1956 it had suffered severely; but I took some measurements of wall-footings on the 
south side, which seem to show that a) there was a south aisle of the same width as the north 
one; b) the south transept did not project beyond the aisle and c) the base at least of the apse 
was polygonal, as at Sivrihisar. Iam very grateful to James Crow, keeper of the Gertrude Bell 
Archive at Newcastle, for photocopies of Bell’s photographs of Cukurkent and of the entry in 
her notebook (1907/4). This gives a fully symmetrical sketch-plan (with a south aisle), but 
there are no measurements marked south of a line from the west door of the nave to the respond 
south of the apse; the Turkish buildings inside the church are not shown, and no photographs 
seem to have been taken from east or south. In short there is nothing that either confirms or 
disproves the 1956 measurements. 
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Like so many others in central Anatolia, this was a two-period church. 
The nave arcades, the north wall, the chamber north of the apse and probably 
most of the apse itself seem to belong to the first period; the aisle vault and 
the piers on the south side of the nave to the second. There is of course no 
firm dating evidence, but during the whole period of the Arab Wars Uluören 
was almost in the front line, easily accessible to any raiding party that 
managed to slip through the Cilician Gates, though also close enough (at 8 
km.) to the powerful fortress of Kegikalesi (Argos?)!? to enjoy limited 
protection by its garrison. A date later than 600 for the original church seems 
unlikely, as does one much before the 9608 for the re-vaulting of the nave and 
aisles. 

Uluören, like Ibrala, has its share of oddities; its long basilican plan, 
which, apart from the east end, would be normal in Lycaonia, is a rarity in 
Hasan Dagı and indeed in Cappadocia as a whole;l3 the basilica at Eski 
Andaval (now Aktas) at the eastern foot of the mountain resembled it only in 
details.1* The fact that the apse at Uluören is flanked by side-chambers recalls 
once more the churches of Isauria and Pamphylia. The triangular recesses in 
the east wall have an Armenian look, but a direct connection with Armenia 
seems unlikely unless I am seriously wrong over the date of Uluören. The 
earliest datable parallels there seem to be seventh century;!? nor is there any 


l2Eor the fortress see F. Hild, M. Restle, Kappadokien (TIB 2, Vienna, 1981), 135-137. The 
church already referred to is in the village of Kegikalesi (formerly Cukurkent, now apparently 
again renamed Dedesivri: Restle, RBK, TV, 1020), below and to the east of the fortress. 

13Restle (RBK, IV, 980-9912) lists only six above-ground basilicas in western Cappadocia; 
in only two of these was the space occupied by the nave and aisles longer (as at Uluören) than it 
was wide. These are the very fragmentary ‘cathedral’ at Virangehir (Restle, Studien, I, 48; IL, 
pl. 22) and the vast building, now destroyed, at Kayseri (ibid., I, 44f., IL, pl. 22), of which only 
the south wall and southwest corner were ever recorded and which was not by any means 
certainly a basilica. Uluören seems to be unique in Cappadocia in having flat-lintelled 
windows and chambers flanking the apse. 

l4Strzygowski, Kleinasien, 67-68; Rott, Denkmäler, 102-108; Restle, Studien, I, 36-42. The 
secondary vault of the nave was identical to that of the north aisle at Uluören except that the 
ribs were much more widely spaced and the rubble was not quite flush with the ribs. 

151} seems safe to assume, without intensive research into borderline cases, that none of the 
Armenian examples is earlier than 600, but that a number are genuinely seventh-century: the 
plans published in A. Khatchatrian, L’architecture armenienne du IVe au Vle siecle (Paris, 
1971), do not include a single sixth-century example, but those in P. Cuneo, Architettura armena 
dal quarto al diciannovesimo secolo (Rome, 1988) include St. Hripsime at Ecmiadzin, dated 618, 
and several other seventh-entury ones; the development of Armenian architecture in the first 
Quarter of the seventh century seems indeed to have been explosive. 

It is of course possible that the side-chambers at Uluören are an afterthought, added when 
the polygonal apse was already completed: the masons may have thought that the butt joint at 
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good reason to think that the settlement of Armenian military colonists in 
Cappadocia, well attested later,16 began so early. 


BALLIK ÖREN 

Boz Dag, the bare limestone ridge that divides the Konya plain from 
the rolling downs and inhospitable salt-flats south of Tuz Gölü, is not, like its 
neighbour Kara Daß, celebrated for its churches. In Roman times three small 
cities, Perta, Savatra and Kana, shared its northern edges; of their earlier 
churches only fragments, mainly marble ‘double columns’ of much better 
workmanship than the trachyte ones in Kara Da$, survive in village 
graveyards or built into Seljuk hans.17 Though good limestone and marble 
were obtainable, mortared rubble seems to have been the usual material for 
walls. 

Ballık Ören was a small Byzantine settlement, apparently both 
unfortified and waterless, on the flat top of Ballık Da$i, an outlier of Boz Dag& 
about 5 km. southwest of Perta (Gimir).!8 It cannot have been a comfortable 
place to live and we should perhaps assume that it was a monastery. The 
church stood on the eastern edge of the summit, and there was a huddle of 
smaller buildings about 70 m. further west. 

By 1956 the church was almost completely ruined but most of the plan 
could still be made out (fig. 5). The walls were built of small and very rough 
blocks of grey limestone set in a weak whitish mortar. No mouldings could be 
seen in situ, but architectural members lying in the ruins included a piece of 
very crude white limestone double-column (60 by 30 cm. on plan), a fragment 
of white marble octagonal column (22 cm. in diameter) and a door-jamb that 
had perhaps been part of the west door. Nearby lay a fine marble block 
(93x40x68 cm.) decorated with crosses (fig. 10). It was said that columns and 
wall-paintings had once been visible. 


900 was a neater solution than a skew joint. I had no chance to examine the joint between the 
north wall of the surviving side-chamber and that of the aisle. If so, there will be no 
temptation to assume a connection with Armenia. 

16Major Armenian settlement in Cappadocia does not seem to have begun before the ninth 
century and even then it was in areas further to the east: F. Hild, M. Restle, Kappadokien (TIB 
2, Vienna, 1981), 62, 74, 84f. But there had been Armenians in the Byzantine service long before 
that, and Armenian troops might well have been stationed at Kegikalesi. 

17Especially at Obruk Hanı, Zazaddin (Sadettin) Hanı and the one at Altınekin (formerly 
Zivarik); for examples see Belke and Restle, Galatien und Lykaonien, pl. 60, 63-64. 

18Tne hill, but not the church, is marked on the map attached to Belke and Restle, 
Galatien und Lykaonien. 
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Though none of the vaulting survived, there can be little doubt that 
there was a dome over the centre, flanked by semidomes on north and south 
and barrel vaults on east and west, with a further semidome over the 
minuscule apse. 

The only internal indications of its date are a) that the mouldings of the 
door-jamb are very similar to the ’concave moulding’ used in Kara Da$ and 
'especially on the late churches at Maden Sheher’;l? Ὁ) the construction is very 
poor, though, as mentioned above, this is to some extent typical of Boz Dag 
churches; c) such an exposed, though not inaccessible, spot would hardly have 
been chosen during the Arab Wars; d) if it is indeed a monastery it can hardly 
have been built after the Turkish conquest. If these assumptions are right, the 
date should lie during the century of relative peace between the 960s and 1071. 

The essentials of the plan obviously go back to the Early Christian 
triconch, which was widely distributed in southern Asia Minor in the fifth 
and sixth centuries; geographically, the nearest examples are probably 
Madensehir no. 9 and the monastery on Maßras Daßı in Isauria.20 The 
addition of a barrel-vaulted bay between the central dome and the eastern 
apse can be paralleled in the possibly sixth-century church at Ortaköy in 
Cappadocia and the tiny rock-cut one near Kızılören on the Konya-Beysehir 
road.2! Also, one might add, in a more complex form in the Katholikon of 
the Great Laura on Athos, probably built in the years just after 1000 and 
extensively copied as far away as Serbia and Moldavia.22 One peculiarity of 
Ballık, however, is that the eastern apse is much smaller than those on the 
north and south. 


19Ramsay, Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 479. 

20Madengehir 9: Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churches, 70ff.; Magras Dagßı: 
R.M. Harrison, Yayla 3 (1980), 22f.; Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien (TIB 5, 
Vienna, 1990), 336. 

21Ortaköy: Rott, Denkmäler, 149f.; Restle, RBK, IV, 103ff.; Kızılören (’Ilan Musch’): H. 
Swoboda, J. Keil, F. Knoll, Denkmäler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien und Isaurien (Prague, 1935), 
106-108; Belke and Mersich, Phrygien und Pisidien (TIB 7, Vienna, 1990), 277. 

22 Athos: G. Millet, BCH 29 (1905), 72ff.; Serbia: G. Millet, L’ancien art serbe: les &glises 
(Paris, 1929), 152, 196ff.; A. Deroko, Monumental and Decorative Architecture in Medieval 
Serbia 2 (Belgrade, 1962), 232ff., gives a whole series of plans, all dating from the last quarter 
of the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth century. Moldavia: P. Henry, Les öglises de la 
Moldavie du nord (Paris, 1930), gives numerous examples, of which only one, the Holy Trinity 
at Siret (p. 50), is likely to be older than the fifteenth century. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Anyone who works on the churches of central Anatolia becomes 
accustomed to the idea of local, indeed very local, styles with only a 
minimum of cross-fertilization between them. For instance, apses are almost 
invariably rounded in Lycaonia, polygonal in Cappadocia and masked by side- 
chambers in Isauria. Moreover, ninety years on from the pioneering field- 
work of Smirnov, Crowfoot, Rott and Bell, there is still so little hard dating 
evidence from epigraphy or excavation that, for safety’s sake, we have to 
assign churches either to the fifth and sixth centuries or to the tenth and 
eleventh, with the possibility of minor restoration during the intervals of 
truce in the Arab Wars. 

All three of the churches described in this article are oddities in their 
own contexts. Ibrala, probably a village basilica of the fifth or sixth century, 
really belongs less to Lycaonia than to Isauria, a day’s walk away across one of 
the less daunting sections of the Taurus; it seems to have been rebuilt as a 
standard cross-in-square, a scheme perhaps developed in brick in 
Constantinople but widely copied in stone in central Anatolia after the Arab 
Wars; then again destroyed by war or neglect in the aftermath of Manzikert, 
and finally re-roofed as a mosque in Ottoman style in the seventeenth 
century. 

Uluören, on the south-western fringe of Cappadocia, is even more of a 
mixture. A village basilica with Lycaonian long nave and aisles, Cappadocian 
polygonal apse combined with Isaurian side-chambers and "Armenian’ 
triangular niches; later rebuilt to the original plan but with new vaults and, 
where necessary, new mortared rubble piers. 

Ballık Ören, apparently a Middle Byzantine monastery, was built in the 
traditional materials of north-western Lycaonia and on the general lines of an 
Early Christian triconch, perhaps influenced by a recent Athonite revival of 
the scheme, which much later set a standard for churches all over the 
Balkans. 

In the matter of dating, the three churches here described have little 
new evidence to offer (unless Uluören really does have an Armenian 
connection). But from the point of view of regional typology they certainly 
serve at least as a warning that local styles, though largely the consequence of 
local materials and traditions, are not immutable. Influences from Antioch 
and Constantinople are less obvious apart from general links between Isauria 
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and North Syria in the fifth and sixth centuries and the introduction of the 
presumably Constantinopolitan cross-in-square in the tenth and eleventh. 
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ART AND THE BEHOLDER: 
THE APSE MOSAIC OF S. APOLLINARE IN CLASSE 


ROBIN LANE FOx 
Oxford 


Cyril Mango’s scholarship has thrown permanent light on Byzantine 
works of art and their contemporaries, both educated and not-so-educated. 
The relationship of texts and images has been central to this work and even if 
there is still room to wonder whether artists, patrons and sensitive observers 
may not have seen rather more than their authors chose to describe, Cyril 
Mango’s collections of evidence and his skillful translations have reopened a 
way of seeing Byzantine art through the Byzantines’ own eyes.! One of the 
results of such translations is to spread an awareness of evidence beyond 
specialized historians of art: I hope Cyril Mango will appreciate a recent 
consequence of his Art of the Byzantine Empire.? A copy was taken as first 
recourse by this ancient historian from our shared Oxford college, Exeter, ona 
recent trip to Ravenna which involved lecturing on the city’s main works of 
art to a non-specialized audience. 

The apse mosaic of S. Apollinare in Classe was completed before May 
549 when the church was dedicated by Ravenna’s great bishop, Maximian.? Its 
huge central cross impresses all who see it against its background of a deep 
blue heaven, enclosed in a circular frame of gold and studded with ninety- 
nine stars. Here in the centre, we have a sense of looking at an Iconoclast apse 
two centuries before its due period. Beneath it stands Ravenna’s Apollinaris, 
the city’s only supposed martyr: his hands are upheld in prayer; on either side 
of the cross stand three lambs in all and in the sky appear the captioned 
figures of Moses and Elijah; above, the hand of God pokes through the 
heavens. The Cross carries the letters A and ὦ on its arms, the word IX8Y2 


lEspecially C. Mango, ‘Antique Statuary and the Byzantine Beholder’, DOP 17 (1963), 56- 
76. 

2C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 (1972, repr. Toronto 1986). 

$Agnellus, Lib. Pontif. 77 in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 1173, ed. A. Testa-Rasponi 
(Bologna, 1924); ΕἾΝ. Deichmann, Ravenna 1.2 (Wiesbaden, 1976), 234-235. 
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on its top and SALUS MUNDI at its base; in the centre is a small circular 
image of the bearded Christ.? 

As the figures of Elijah and Moses confirm, together with the three 
onlooking lambs, the Cross is appearing at Jesus’s transfiguration: the lambs 
are Peter, John and James, the privileged companions who look on at the 
symbol of Jesus’s Passion. The mosaic’s details are allusive and allegorical: the 
lambs stand for the three favoured apostles; there is meaning in the ninety- 
nine stars of the blue heaven around the Cross (99 can be interpreted as the 
letters AMEN); schematic flowers bloom in the landscape; while the inset 
image of the bearded Christ equates the Cross with the Cross of his 
crucifixion.® By now, scholars have read off these allusions and understood 
them fully: doubts are confined to such minor matters as which of the 
various areas of Heaven is represented by the gold-encircled expanse of blue. 
The references of the main scene are no longer in dispute. Its individuality, 
however, is striking. It is not just that Apollinaris of Ravenna is praying 
beneath a Gospel event: a jewelled Cross, not Christ himself, has been chosen 
as the centrepiece of the Transfiguration. 

By the 540’s crosses were not unprecedented in the centre of apse or 
ceiling mosaics. In Ravenna itself, a cross stands flanked by symbols of the 
Four Evangelists in the vault of Galla Placidia’s martyrion of St. Lawrence: we 
can compare the cross in the mosaics of Santa Pudenziana in Rome or in 
Paulinus’s description of his Church in Nola.’ The Transfiguration happens 
not to survive in art before the 540’s, but even when it does appear in near- 
contemporary mosaic, nowhere, so far as we know, was it represented by a 
Cross with Christ’s inset image.® Scholars have related this new departure to 
extracts from patristic authors, especially to homilies by John Chrysostom and 


4Deichmann, op. cit., 246-264; Ο. von Simson, Sacred Fortress , 2nd ed. (Princeton, 1987) 41-2; 
E. Dinkler, Das Apsismosaik von 5. Apollinaris in Classe (Cologne, 1964). 
>Deichmann, op. cit., 246-272. 
6A. Grabar, ‘L’iconographie du ciel dans l’art chretien de I’antiquite et du haut moyen age’, 
Cahiers arch&ologiques 30 (1982), 5-24, esp. 15. 
, 7yon Simson, op. cit., 42; Deichmann, op. cit., 254; Paulinus, Ep. 32.10; Dinkler, op. cit., 50- 
2. 


8Compare the church of the monastery of St. Catherine on Sinai (548-565): G.H. Forsythe, 
K. Weitzmann, The Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai (Ann Arbor, 1973), pl. CIII- 
CXXIX; Dinkler, op. cit., 25-50; A. Frolow, Les reliquaires de la Vraie Croix (Paris, 1965), 216. 
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Leo the Great:? they have understood the image through texts which 
understand the apostles’ vision at the Transfiguration as a glimpse of the 
Cross to come, both the Cross of the Crucifixion and the Cross as a forerunner 
of the Second Coming. Layers of theological meaning thus underpin the 
scene.!0 The Transfiguration gave a pre-view of Christ’s Passion, but the 
Cross, the Passion’s symbol, is also the salvation of the world which will 
appear in glory at the Second Coming of the Christ once crucified, both Alpha 
and Omega. For Deichmann, the mosaic’s Cross is the εἰκὼν oder Ausbildung’ 
of Golgotha’s and ’das Kreuz, das in der Herrlichkeit als Triumph und 
Siegeszeichen wiederscheint’: it is only fully intelligible in terms of ’der 
Widerkunft Christi’.!! For Grabar, the entire mosaic is ’l’image d’une 
theophanie historique interpret6ee comme une vision eschatologique ou 
perpetuelle’: he emphasizes Apollinaris’s central position beneath it and 5665 
it as ’une theophanie de la croix au martyr qui pr&cede et resume son propre 
t&moignage de la divinite du Christ’.12 For von Simson, details of the liturgy 
are as relevant as texts on the transfigured vision: ’the cross in our mosaic is 
an indication of St. Apollinaris’ presence in the mystery of Christ’s passion 
and resurrection, while the scene of the Transfiguration connects the mystical 
experience of imitation with the liturgical experience of the eucharistic rite.’13 

Any or all of these interpretations may be true to the artists’ and 
patrons’ intended programme, but I wish to add an object from real life which 
has been ignored in this connection. When discussing bishop Maximian’s 
various treasures in Ravenna, Agnellus also mentions his construction of ’a 
great gold cross which he adorned with very precious gems and pearls, 
namely aquamarine, amethyst, cornelian and emerald, and beneath the gold 
at the center of the cross, he hid a particle from the wood of our holy Cross of 
redemption upon which the Lord’s body did hang. The weight of the gold is 


John Chrys., Hom. in Matth. 56.2, ΡΟ 58, col. 551; Deichmann, op. cit., 248-49; Leo, Sermo 
51, PL 54, col. 308; von Simson, op. cit., 44; Dinkler, op. cit., 77-100; Timothy of Antioch, PG 86/1, 
col. 256ff., with Frolow, op. cit., 216. 

lOFor texts, G. Habra, La Transfiguration selon les peres grecs (Paris, 1973); J.A. McGuckin, 
The Transfiguration of Christ in Scripture and Tradition (Lewiston, N.Y., 1986); C. Veniamin, 
The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature (Oxford, unpublished D. Phil. 
thesis, 1991). 

llDeichmann, op. cit., 253. 

12A. Grabar, Martyrium, II (Paris, 1946), 196. 

l3yon Simson, op. cit., 50. 
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very considerable’.14 In the central scene of Maximian’s dedicated Church we 
see Apollinaris, supposedly the city’s first martyr-bishop,!? praying and 
looking up at the symbol of Christ’s redemption, which was seen only by the 
three Apostle-lambs in Jesus’s lifetime. Not only is the city’s first bishop 
linked to the privileged vision: the symbol which is shown in the vision 
closely resembles the Cross which was made and displayed in Ravenna by the 
very bishop who dedicated Apollinaris’s Church. Its gold, its jewels, its inset 
fragments of the 'true’ Cross of Golgotha match the gold, the jewels, the inset 
portrait of the bearded Christ of the Cross which is in the apse mosaic’s 
centrepiece. Byzantine ‘beholders’ may have seen the clouds of deeper 
theology which Deichmann and others have recovered from texts of the 
previous generations, but they would also have seen the features of the very 
Cross constructed for Maximian and their city: this Cross contained 
"fragments’ of the Cross from Golgotha. As on earth, so in heaven: their first 
martyr-bishop occupied the front row, standing room only, beneath the 
Gospel event of the Transfiguration. The vision granted at that event was the 
Cross of suffering and redemption, the ’salus mundi’, a larger, heavenly 
version of bishop Maximian’s Cross with relics of the true Cross of 
redemption at its centre, as Agnellus describes it. The Church’s sanctuary was 
Apollinaris’s earthly resting place and its altar needed a cross.16 Perhaps 
Maximian’s new Cross of gold and jewels stood on the altar by the martyr’s 
grave, directly beneath its heavenly prototype, visible in the apse-mosaic 
above. 

Without the date of its construction, we cannot know if Maximian’s 
great gold Cross was built before the Cross of the mosaic or if it later rendered 
the mosaic’s symbol in gold. However, its relics of the 'true cross’ join the 
relics of Stephen, the beard of Andrew and the other precious bits of saints 
which Maximian acquired,!7 probably on his visit to Constantinople, perhaps 
as a reward for his sympathetic stance in the contemporary "Three Chapters’ 
controversy.18 If so, the bits of the true Cross returned with him in 548/9 


14 Agnellus, op. cit., 80. 218-222; transl. Mango, op. cit., 107. 

15G. Zattoni, ‘La data della “Passio 5. Apollinaris” di Ravenna’, Accademia Reale delle 
Scienze di Torino, XXXIX (1903-4), 3; Dinkler, op. cit., 15-16. 

16Deichmann, op. cit., 4-7; G.B. Ladner, Handbuch der frühchristlichen Symbolik 
(Stuttgart and Zurich, 1992), 210-211. 

17 Agnellus, op. cit., 27.65 ff., 120. 

18yon Simson, op. cit., 10-18, for background. 
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shortly before Apollinaris’s church was dedicated: perhaps the bishop’s gold 
cross and its heavenly analogue in mosaic were inaugurated simultaneously. 
Ravenna had had the humble distinction of lacking any genuine historical 
martyrs: a Cross with bits of the 'true’ Cross inside it was a spectacular 
addition to the Christian city’s ’invention of tradition’.19 

I offer this connection between Maximian’s Cross and the unparalleled 
form of the apse mosaic which he dedicated, to the scholar whose wisely- 
edited source-book caused me to notice it on the site itself. It befits one who 
has always insisted on practical, down-to-earth interpretations of Byzantine 
works of art beside the lofty philosophy and theology to which they can also 
be matched in recherche texts. 


19peter Chrysologus, Sermo 128, PL 52, col. 552; H. Delehaye, "L’hagiographie ancienne de 
Ravenna’, AB 47 (1929). S. Apollinaris is called ‘confessor’, but not martyr, in the great 
dedication-inscription: Dinkler, op. cit., 12-13, with photograph; CIL ΧΙ, 1, no. 295. 
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This essay, offered in respect and affection to Cyril Mango, is on the 
theme of supposed contacts between the Mediterranean world and south- 
western Britain, particularly the city of Exeter, in the early Middle Ages. The 
historical myth of the tin trade, of merchants coming by sea through the 
north-western sea lanes in order to obtain a necessary constituent of bronze, 
from one of the few known producing regions, has persistently attracted the 
imagination. The recent discovery of an estuarine shipwreck near Bigbury, on 
the south Devon coast, has produced 42 ingots lying together, with bits of 
timber in the vicinity yielding a carbon-14 date in the sixth-seventh century. It 
is not certain that the timber is to be associated with the ingots, but there is at 
least a prima-facie case.! The question of tin export has recently been taken up 
enthusiastically by Ian Blanchard, drawing on Byzantine written sources 
which seem to imply that the ore was shipped to North Africa to be smelted 
or purified there. The implications for the history of Devon and Cornwall 
have intrigued more sober historians. John Maddicott has recently drawn 
attention to the (later) documentary evidence, which includes reference to 
Exeter specifically as being famous for its ‘bright metal’ (sc. refined tin) from 
ca. 1100 and probably earlier.2 What, then, of the numerous classical and 
Byzantine coins found within Exeter, and also at Poltimore in the vicinity? 

Artifacts from beyond the fringe will not necessarily have reached the 
place where they were lost or buried, in the hands of one owner only: there 
may have been a chain of human contact—such as has been suggested to 
account for the many late Roman and Byzantine gold solidi found in 
Scandinavia, particularly on the islands of Öland, Golland, and Bornholm. 
Joan Gagerlie has argued that ’soldiers returning home with their pay’ is 
hardly an adequate explanation, and that much of the gold left the Empire in 


lpersonal communication of Dr. J.R. Maddicott, and information from M. Todd, of the 
Department of History and Archaeology at Exeter University. 

2].R. Maddicott, "Trade, Industry, and the Wealth of King Alfred’, Past and Present 123 
(May 1989), 3-51; R. Balzaretti, J.L. Nelson, J.R. Maddicott, Debate. Trade, Industry, and the 
Wealth of King Alfred’, ibid. 135 (May 1992), 142-188, particularly at 177f. 
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the form of block payments to the Ostrogoths, and she shows a correlation 
with the period 454-488 when they were in Pannonia.? Subsequent research 
on the solidi, arising out of the excavations at Helgö, has been gathered up in 
an important analysis by Ola Kyhlberg.? Fagerlie’s main point stands, 
however, that the Scandinavians received most if not all of the coins from 
the barbarians, and that they provide no evidence, accordingly, of broader 
cultural contact with Byzantium. Something similar may be true in Britain. 
We should try to do justice, nevertheless, to the Byzantine coins found 
in Britain, in the context of finds of other artifacts from the same centuries, 
while recognizing that the topic belongs, in the first instance, to the 
archaeology of Celtic Britain and early Anglo-Saxon England. We can drive a 
first wedge into the problem by noting that there are two or possibly three 
distinct geographical patterns of Byzantine coin finds in Britain. First, 
Byzantine and sub-Byzantine gold coins of the sixth and early seventh 
century show a strong concentration in Kent, particularly east Kent, which 
leaves no doubt that they arrived via the short Channel crossings, from 
northern France. The outer limits of their distribution show no overlap with 
the south-westerly: archaeological distribution-patterns in which Exeter has a 
place. The gold coinage thus serves in some sense as a comparison control, 
and helps to validate the south-westerly distributions. Stuart Rigold has 
published a comprehensive check-list of gold coins concealed or accidentally 
lost in England in the sixth and seventh centuries.” They include some two 
dozen late Roman and Byzantine pieces. The most distinctive category, 
however, are the pseudo-imperial tremisses and solidi of Provence, from the 
mints of Marseilles, Arles, and Uzös, and the Merovingian regal coins which 
succeeded them at the same mints. Out of 17 single finds, 4 are from Sarre (on 
the Isle of Thanet) and at least 2 others are from east Kent; 4 are from a major 
sixth-century site at Faversham, Kent, one is from Essex, one from Norfolk, 
one from Nottinghamshire, and lastly one from Boar’s Hill, Oxford. (This 
beautiful coin, in the name of Heraclius, was found by the gardener at Red 


3].M. Fagerlie, Late Roman and Byzantine Solidi Found in Sweden and Denmark (New 
York, 1967). 


40. Kyhlberg, ‘Late Roman and Byzantine solidi. An Archaeological Analysis of Coins and 
Hoards’, in Excavations at Helgö, ed. B.E. Hoven et al. (Stockholm, 1986), 13-126. 


SE. Rigold, The Sutton Hoo Coins in the Light of the Contemporary Background of 
Coinage in England’, in The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial, ed. R. Bruce-Mitford (1975), 1, 653-677. 
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Gables, and generously given to the Ashmolean by the householder). The 
Provengal finds of the period ca. 580-630 offer unusually specific evidence. 
They are the survivors from among doubtless many more which were carried 
up the Rhone valley and eventually across the Channel into Kent, from 
where a minority of them were dispersed into other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms.® 

A second and quite different distribution-pattern is obtained by 
mapping finds of Byzantine copper coins—mainly of the sixth but also of later 
centuries. Between 1958 and 1988 George Boon was able to record 140 such 
finds. They are found throughout England, both north and south, and also in 
Scotland and Wales. There need be very little doubt that the great majority of 
them are modern losses.” The pattern seems to have been boosted by coins 
brought back as souvenirs after the First World War, but tourists have done 
the same both before and after that period. Thirdly, among this mass of 
secondary losses, it is possible (and one must emphasize the mere possibility) 
that there is submerged another and quite different distribution pattern, 
created by a relatively small number of authentic early medieval losses in the 
south-west of Britain and around the coasts of the Irish Sea. Finds from the 
south-west have a special claim to our attention and scrutiny. Fourthly one 
may just mention the very occasional recovery of Byzantine lead seals in 
archaeological excavations in England, e.g. at Winchester. These offer, in 
principle, rather better evidence of direct, not step-by-step, transfer of artifacts 
from the Mediterranean world to Britain, because they were of such trivial 
value for the lead they contained, and were relatively unattractive as objects 
out of context. 

Granted the possibility of authentic early losses of Byzantine copper 
coins (or bronze, for pentanummia were normally made of bronze), how can 
we hope to recognize them—and to be sure of their authenticity? If any were 
dug up within the precincts of Exeter College, one’s first, dark instinct would 
be to suspect some earlier Bywater and Sotheby Professor of carelessness. 
Anglo-Saxon archaeologists are the first to admit how few of their coin finds 


6Supplementary finds appear in the annual ‘Coin Register’ in the British Numismatic 
Journal, e.g. one of Chlotar II found in East Anglia, ΒΝ] 60 (1990), 157, no. 166. On the political 
context, see now Medieval European Coinage, ed. P. Grierson, M. Blackburn (Cambridge, 1986), 
Ι, 130. 


7G.C. Boon, ‘Byzantine and Other Exotic Ancient Bronze Coins from Exeter’, in Roman Finds 
from Exeter (Exeter Archaeological Reports, vol. 4, ed. N. Holbrook, P.T. Bidwell, Exeter, 
1991), 38-45. 
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are conclusively stratified. Over the centuries post-holes and foundation- 
trenches were dug, and earth was removed about to raise this level or to 
lower that. Sealed contexts are quite unusual. 

If there are early losses from Britain, it follows that we should expect 
that most of them will not be authenticated by their detailed archaeological 
context. Other methods of authentication can perhaps be developed, but 
unfortunately they are statistical in character, and can at best serve to confirm 
the broad picture, not the individual find. The very common dodecanummia 
of the Alexandria mint, which hardly circulated outside Egypt, will fall under 
‚suspicion if they are found in Britain, and so will coppers of the Thessaloniki 
mint unless they were found before the First World War. Coins of Carthage, 
on the other hand, which make up only a tiny proportion of the Byzantine 
currency outside their own province in North Africa, will be much more 
favourably received. They made up an important share of a group of coins 
dredged from the Gironde estuary,® and one is emboldened to think that they 
probably arrived there through the Strait of Gibraltar. 

The one Byzantine coin from the extensive excavations at Hamwic (the 
modern Southampton), where large numbers of eighth-century coins have 
been found, is again’ of the Carthage mint. It is a decanummium of Justinian, 
minted in 540/1, in good condition, and it came from a middle layer in a 
rubbish pit, dating from not earlier than 750.?° One can rule out modern loss, 
but difficult problems remain. The coin is unlikely to have left the Byzantine 
orbit later than the third quarter of the sixth century. There is no evidence 
that Hamwic existed at that time; and it seems improbable that a coin in such 
good condition can have been in any sort of use for two hundred years. 

Small Roman copper coins have also been found at Hamwic, and some 
of them are in reasonably well stratified eighth-century contexts.10 What they 
were used for is another puzzling question, as it is hard to imagine that they 
could have been pressed into service as substitutes for silver sceattas. 


8The coins, dredged from the Gironde near Bec d’Ambes, are listed in Revue Numismatique 
1915, 374. J. Lafaurie, ‘La monnaie bordelaise du haut Moyen äge‘, in C. Higounet, Bordeaux 
pendant le Haut Moyen Age (Bordeaux, 1963), 295-325, judges that they reflect a particular 
loss, perhaps a shipwreck. 

9D.M. Metcalf, "The Coins’, in The Coins and Pottery from Hamwic, Southampton Finds, 
vol. 1,ed. P. Andrews (Southampton, 1988), 17-59, p. 25 and 56 (no. 187). 

10Jpid., 25 and 55. 
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The Hamwic find is not the only Carthage decanummium of Justinian 
found in Britain. Another came to light at Moreton in the Wirrral, less than a 
mile from the coastal city of Meols, which has yielded a ’St. Menas’ pottery 
ampulla, a pilgrim’s souvenir from a shrine near Alexandria. This second 
coin should certainly not be dismissed out of hand as a modern loss.!! 
Within the period 1987-91, two other Byzantine coppers were found, only 
about a mile away from the Moreton find, and in a single field. One was a 
follis of Maurice Tiberius, and the other a follis of Justin I. Dr. Robert Philpott, 
Field Archaeologist at the Liverpool Museum, being well apprised of the 
critical difficulties, noted that the Maurice had scratch-marks in the lower 
relief areas, ’as if it had been cleaned at some time and subsequently lost’.12 
But the Carthage coin is not necessarily tainted by association. 

There is interesting evidence of Byzantine copper coins having been 
carried on long journeys by sea within the Mediterranean. At the small 
French port of Gruissan, close to Narbonne, dredging operations in the 
harbour yielded 101 Byzantine coppers. They were not all found on one 
Occasion, but it seems likely that they came from a single wreck. The coins 
have been fully published and discussed by Ce&cile Morrisson,!3? and they 
illustrate usefully the problems of analysis. Most of them are from the 
Constantinople mint, but there were nine countermarked coins of Sicily. It 
would be unusual to find as much as 9% of Sicilian coins anywhere except in 
Sicily or South Italy, and Madame Morrisson suggests that the owner of the 
money set out from Constantinople, and sailed by way of Sicily to Provence. 
Obviously, Byzantine copper coins were not in regular use in the south of 
France in Merovingian times: these coins were on board the ship when it was 
wrecked in about 630, and would in the normal course of events have been 
taken back to the eastern Mediterranean, where they would have been valid. 
One may doubt, however, whether the high proportion of Constantinople 
mint coins necessarily implies that the journey began there. Among the 101 
specimens there were two of the very scarce issues of the mint of Seleucia, in 
Isauria (which seems to have been a short-lived mint associated with the 
military campaigns of Heraclius in the East). It is very unusual to find such 


11lBoon, op. cit., 41. 


personal communication. 
13]n Archaeonautica 3 (1981), 35-52. 
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pieces outside Syria, Cyprus and Cilicia, and even a 2% representation in the 
hoard suggests a journey originating in the East,—and traversing the whole 
length of the Mediterranean from east to west. This corresponds rather well 
with the presence of Syrian merchants in Gaul, on which Henri Pirenne laid 
so much emphasis in his hypothesis of the eventual collapse of the Late 
Antique economy in the West because of the Arab expansion into the 
Mediterranean from the middle of the seventh century. 

Finally, then, what of the Byzantine coins from Exeter? They form only 
one part of a most varied collection of finds—Greek, Seleucid, Ptolemaic, 
imperial Alexandrian, and of course Roman—which have been found over a 
century and a half at half-a-dozen sites within the city—Fore Street, South 
Street, Smythen Street, Palace Gate, the old Broadgate entrance to the Close, 
'close to the castle wall’, and in the University grounds. The numbers from 
each site are mostly small, but the first recorded discovery was far otherwise. 
In 1810, when a deep sewer was laid at the top end of Fore Street, Alexander 
Jenkins succeeded in gathering up nearly a thousand out of the immense 
number of such coins discovered. No other city, not even Roman London, 
has yielded so many. Nor has the amazing rate of recovery been matched at 
Exeter in excavations in more recent times. Jenkins had published, in 1806, a 
History and Description of the City of Exeter. The strongest suspicion arose in 
the minds of other scholars that he had strayed into the paths of deceitfulness 
and, not to put too fine a point on it, had himself surreptitiously scattered 
coins into the sewer trench, for the workmen to find, so as to add strength to 
some of the ideas put forward in his book. 

From 1810 onwards the story is complex and full of interest. W.T.P. 
Shortt defended Jenkins’s alleged evidence enthusiastically in his Sylva 
Antiqua Iscana, published ca. 1841, and added to it. Haverfield roundly 
dismissed all these claims, but they continued to attract support, and as 
recently as 1948, one is sorry to have to say, J.G. Milne of the Ashmolean 
Museum championed the authenticity of finds of Roman Alexandrian coins. 
George Boon has recently published a brilliant forensic rebuttal of the 
evidence, all the more powerful for being understated, which leaves no 
reasonable doubt that the post-1810 evidence from Exeter is at best very 
shakily supported by the circumstantial evidence of stratification, etc.1 


l4Boon, loc. cit. 
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Exeter still has more than its share of classical and Byzantine copper 
coins, but one may recognize that the effect of the Fore Street finds, and the 
long-running debate they engendered, was to ensure that any subsequent 
finds, of whatever status, received enthusiastic notice. The writer can testify, 
as a museum curator, that many items are shown to him which, if it were not 
for pressure of time and more immediately worth-while tasks, he would 
record and pass on to whoever was currently concerning himself or herself 
with them. The list of 140 Byzantine finds assembled by Boon is probably only 
a fraction of those that have been dug up over his 30-year period, and perhaps 
only a fraction of those that were identified at local museums. The 
randomness of the sample as regards its regional distribution is difficult to 
judge. 

The Byzantine copper coins from Caerwent are another cause celebre. 
In all, there are 13 coins of the sixth to ninth centuries, including folleis of 
Leo V, Michael II (2), and Michael III; these four all minted in Sicily. They 
were said to have been among the finds from the archaeological excavations 
at Caerwent in 1899-1912, when they were studied in 1921.15 The Roman site 
and its coin-finds are more or less an irrelevance here: if the Byzantine coins 
are genuine ancient losses, their context will have been the early Medieval 
monastic site—for which there are now radio-carbon dates in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, from a cemetery just outside the walls.16 Monks, particularly 
those of the Celtic church, wandered far and wide. Benedict’s detestation of 
the practice, and its upsetting effects, had yet to determine the norm. And in 
the period of Iconoclasm, there were sometimes special circumstances. The 
copper currency of Cherson, for example, is heavily dominated by the local 
mint, but from the reign of Leo V, and from that reign alone, we find the 
occasional follis minted in Sicily. Mrs. Sokolova ‚has pointed out that, among 
6,000 Byzantine coins from the excavations there, some 5,500 are of the local 
mint, and the remainder mostly Constantinopolitan. There are, however, 26 
Sicilian coins, of which 25 are of Leo V (813-820), and one of Michael I (820- 
829). She associates these coins with monks fleeing. from persecution, in the 
second period of Iconoclasm, and carrying with them to the very edge of the 


15G.C. Boon, ’A Note on the Byzantine AE Coins Said to Have Been Found at Caerwent‘, 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 17 (1958), 316-319 and pl. 7. 


16W. Davies, ‘Roman Settlements’, in The End of Roman Britain, ed. P.J. Casey (Oxford, 
1979), 154; id., Wales in the Early Middle Ages (Leicester, 1982), 190. 
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Byzantine world, where greater tolerance of their religious beliefs was to be 
found, small sums of copper coinage. The R.N. Bridge specialist collection of 
Byzantine coins of Cherson, generously donated in its entirety to the 
Ashmolean Museum, includes three more of these very romantic coins of 
Leo V, picked up in the ruins of Cherson.!?7 Could Caerwent be giving us a 
glimpse of a similar long-distance link? The truth, alas, seems to be very 
different. A decade after the conclusion of the excavations which yielded 
many Roman coins at Caerwent, when the work was being written up, the 
Byzantine coins were encountered in a box, with no documentation. The 
writer is indebted to John Casey, who has looked into the matter critically, 
and who asserts emphatically that the coins were merely a collection, 
obtained probably in Italy, and given to the museum by a local resident. There 
is, in Casey’s judgement, no justification whatever to suppose that they were 
found in the soil of Britain. 

Independent testimony is available, both here and at Exeter, from the 
patination of the coins. Boon notes that few if any of the alleged British finds 
show the characteristic signs of having been buried in wet, northern 
conditions for a millenium. 

And yet, and yet... While recognizing that at least 90% of the evidence 
is worthless, one is reluctant to let go entirely of the possibility that a few 
Byzantine coppers may have reached the southern and western shores of 
Britain.!8 The fragments of amphoras which have been excavated in the 
south-west seem to speak of trade; and if goods were imported from the 
Mediterranean, what was exported in payment? The most secure 
archaeological evidence comes, so far as one can judge, from the excavation of 
high-status or princely sites (in quest of the historical Arthur, for example). 
Here again, there are stories which are sworn to be true—but only at second 
hand. The coin of King Alfred picked up on the headland at Tintagel Castle, 
in Cornwall, for example, was accepted by Ralegh Radford on the word of a 
clergyman friend who had been told, etc.!? The coin is from the wrong 
century for our purposes, but it sets the same kind of problems. From the 


171 ν. Sokolova, 1.065 monnaies siciliennes du Ke siöcle des fouilles de Chersonödse’, 
Congresso Internazionale di Numismatica, Roma 11-16 settembre 1961 (Rome, 1965), IL, Atti, 
565-570. 


18The material has been re-examined from this point of view by Ken Dark. 
19D.M. Metcalf, J.R. Maddicott, ‘Coin Register‘, British Numismatic Journal 57 (1987), 137. 
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early Middle Ages the evidence is exiguous, and if there were any accidental 
losses, of copper coins, perhaps high-status sites are not the most likely ones 
at which to expect to find them. If Mediterranean shipping anchored at Exeter, 
or elsewhere in the estuaries of Dark-Age Devon and Cornwall, the water- 
side or its close vicinity is more probably where losses would have occurred. 

If any new finds should turn up, it is greatly to be hoped that the 
circumstances will be checked critically, and the context—if by great good 
fortune there is a context—will be carefully explored. 
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This paper not only refers to the Bosphoros (at Sosthenion) and 
Constantinople, it mentions much else familiar to Cyril Mango— 
situlae/buckets, wine, the hunt, the bath, inscriptions—as these latter subjects 
were all brought together not long ago by him, the present author and two 
others in an article in Antiquity.! That earlier article discussed Byzantine 
brass buckets—one in the Ashmolean Museum and another newly 
unearthed in Britain—which belonged to a group then (1989) known to 
number eight. The group has now expanded to ten, thanks to recent arrivals 
to the antiquities markets.? Inscriptions on one new bucket (now in Ambherst, 
Massachusetts)? help to confirm our previous tentative attribution of the 
buckets to Antioch, and prompt the present reconsideration of the subject. 

Points made in the earlier article may be summarized as follows. 
Typological, decorative, epigraphic and metallic similarities within the group 
of eight buckets seemed to indicate a single place (or centralized system) of 
manufacture which the Greek inscriptions placed in the East; iconographic 
and stylistic features were found to have close parallels in pavements at 
Antioch.* The buckets were dated to the sixth century on epigraphic grounds 
(inclined chi; split omega).> The inscribed texts referring to ’Good health’ were 
compared to those on related vessels which mentioned ’Washing in good 
health’ and helped to postulate a water-linked function for the buckets, 
namely in the bath.6 It was further suggested, on various grounds, that the 


Ἵ should like to thank J. Raby and J. Howard-Johnston for reading my paper; B. Taylor for 
producing Table 1; and A. Care Evans, M. Vickers, R. Wilkins and J. Lowe for help with 
illustrations. 

lM. Mundell Mango, C. Mango, A. Care Evans, M. Hughes, ‘A 6th-Century Mediterranean 
Bucket from Bromeswell Parish, Suffolk’, Antiquity 239 (1989), 295-311. 

2[L. Alexander Wolfe (Jerusalem), Frank Sternberg (Zurich), Objects with Semitic 
Inscriptions 1100 B.C. - A.D. 700. Jewish, Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities. Auction 
XXIII. 20 November 1989, lot 416; Hesperia Arts Auction, New York, 27 November 1990, lot 25. 

$Hesperia, lot 25. I thank Mr. Jasper Gaunt for the information about Amherst, and for the 
photographs on which the present comments are based. 

4Mundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket’, 299. 

SIbid., 297, 301. 

6Ibid., 304. 
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buckets, many decorated with hunting scenes, formed part of military kit (at 
least at officer level, named female owners being officers’ wives), so that their 
wide distribution pattern (Mesopotamia, Palestine[?], Spain, two in Britain, 
Asia Minor[?]) could be explained in part by the return home of European 
mercenaries.? 

The points to be re-examined here, in light of the recent discoveries 
include: (1) the specific links between the buckets and the Megalopsychia 
hunting pavement at Daphne indicated by the repetition of unusual names; 
(2) the significance and source of the hunting iconography on buckets and 
pavement; and (3) the use of the buckets for washing in the bath rather than 
for serving wine (or beer) at table. 


I. BYZANTINE BUCKETS WITH HUNTING SCENES 

All ten copper-alloy buckets (now in Istanbul, Rome, Madrid, London, 
Zurich[?], Amherst, Oxford and Cologne) are closely related (tables 1-2, fig. 1- 
10). All have a flat base, integral lugs and arched handle with bent ends.® 
Seven buckets have Greek inscriptions. Eight are decorated with hunting or 
animal scenes (fig. 3-10); one (the Secchia Doria in Rome) features Achilles 
(fig. 2) and another, dedicated to a church, has a series of crosses (fig. 1). Like 
the latter two buckets (the largest at 23.5 and 23 cm. high), the Madrid hunt 
bucket tapers inwardly to its base, while the other hunt and animal buckets 
are cylindrical. The height of the hunt buckets varies (15.9,15.5, two at 13.5, 
10.5 cm; see table 1). Ornamental bands are repeated among the ten, and all 
decoration and inscriptions were executed in much the same style or lettering 
using the same or similar tools (chisels; dot, ring and matt punches). 

Achilles and the hunters all have wig-like hair with bushy ringlets. On 
five buckets, the hunters’ prey is largely feline; other animals (hares, gazelles, 
ibises, a stag) also appear, without hunters, on the three smallest buckets (fig. 
8-10). The ten copper-alloy buckets compare in shape and decoration with 
other late antique versions in silver and carved glass (table 1.11-18, fig. 22), 
and two (Istanbul, Madrid) are partly silver—or tin—plated in imitation of 
silver. 


7Ibid., 305. 


8On several buckets the metal has cracked near the base, and three feet have been added to 
three buckets. 
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TABLE 1. SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF BRASS, SILVER 
AND GLASS BUCKETS/SITULAE 


Madrid, 
Archaeol. 
Museumil 

Km] sr Maca 


od 


British 
Museumi4 


9]. Arce, ’La Situla tardorromana de Buena (Teruel)’, Estudios de Iconografia I, Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional, Catalogos y Monografias (Madrid, 1982), 139-401. 

10A. Carandini, 1.4 Secchia Doria: una “Storia di Achille” tardo-antica’, Studi 
Miscellanei 9 (1963-64), 1-45. 

1lArce, ‘Situla‘, 124-131. 

12 Hesperia (1990), lot 25. 

13Mundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket’, 298-305. 

14]hid., 295-305. 

15Wolfe-Sternberg, Auction (1989), lot 416. 

16Mundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket‘, 298-305. 

17 Ipid. 

18 Jpid. 
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Terculaneum(?) | Naples, Museo 
Nazionale20 


uczurmare Vienna, X 
(Bucovina) Kunsthist. 
Museum?! 


Concesti 
(Moldavia) 


Ι 


ν - so 
Treasure)? 


D Venice, 53 x ἶ Dionysiac X 
Marco procession 
IT Treasury24 BERN 
5 | V Venice, 53 X X 
Marco 
Treasury25 


19w. Binsfeld, "Der 1628 in Trier gefundene römische Silberschatz’, Trierer Zeitschrift 42 
(1979), 113-127. 

20[.P.B. Stefanelli, L’argento dei romani. Vasellame da tavola e d’apparato (Rome, 1991), 
no. 108. A late-antique date is indicated by the lower ornament which recurs on a ewer in the 
Traprain Law treasure of ca. 400 AD. See now J. Dreskan-Weiland, ‘Eine spätantike Situla im 
Archäologischen Nationalmuseum in Neapel‘, in Bild- und Formensprache der spätantiken 
Kunst. Hugo Brandenburg zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. M. Jordan-Ruwe, U. Real (= Boreas 17 [1994]), 
39-48. I thank the author for bringing this article to my attention. 

21 Age of Spirituality, ed. K. Weitzmann (New York, 1979), no. 118. 

22M. Mundell Mango, A. Bennett, The Sevso Treasure, I (Ann Arbor, 1994), no. 8-9. 

23L. Matzulevich, Byzantinische Antike (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), 134-135, pl. 44-46. 

24H.R. Hahnloser et al., Il tesoro di San Marco, II (Florence, 1971), no. 14. 

25 Ihid., no. 13. 
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TABLE 2. INSCRIPTIONS 


Brass buckets 
1. Istanbul = table 1.1; fig. 1 
Ὑπὲρ εὐχῆς καὶ σωτηρίας ᾿Αντιπάτρου Kal παντὸς TOD οἴκου αὐτοῦ κύριος 
φυλάζι σαι 
In fulfillment of ἃ vow and for the salvation of Antipatros and his 
household. Lord protect you. 


2. London I = table 1.6; fig. 6 
Ὑγιένων χρῶ, κύρι κόμης, Ev πολλοῖς σε χρόνοις xalı καλοῖς] 
Use this in good health, Master Count, for many happy years. 


3. Zurich (?) = table 1.7; fig. 7 
Ὑγιένων χρῶ, κύρι, Ev πολλοῖς σε χρόνοις κὲ καλοῖς, εὐτυχῶς. 
Use this in good health, Sir, for many happy years, [with] luck. 


4. London ἢ = table 1.8; fig. 8 
Ὑγιένων χρῶ, κύρι, ἐν πολλοῖς σε χρόνοις κὲ καλοῖς μετὰ τῆς κυρᾶς KET...EAI 
Use this in good health, Sir, for many happy years together with your-wife.... 


5. Cologne = table 1.9; fig. 9 
Yyıevovoa x[p]ö, κυρὰ Θεωδί[ώ]ρας, χάρις. 
Use this in good health, Lady Theodora, [with] grace. 


6. Amherst = table 1.4; fig. 4 
Τηρεσίας ᾿Ακτέων Περδίκας YroAvros 
Tiresias Actaeon Perdiccas Hippolytus 


7. Madrid = table 1.3; fig. 3 
(on bottom of bucket) To = ounce (?) 


Copper-alloy handled wash basins 
8. Washington, D.C. 
Niwe ὑγιένων, κύρι 
Wash yourself in good health, Sir. 


9. Güttingen 


Νίψαστε μετὰ ὑγίας καιλεύσατε, κύρι 
Deign to wash yourself in good health, Sir. 
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Six of the Greek inscriptions26 (table 2.1-6) encircle the top of the 
buckets; four refer to ’Good health’ and to their owners—a comes, two other 
men, and two women (table 2.2-5; see below, IV). Those on the London and 
Zurich hunt buckets are written in uncials formed by annular punches (fig. 6- 
7), as was the related text on one animal bucket (London II), but that on a 
second (Cologne) was executed by dot punch (fig. 8-9). The ecclesiastical 
dedication on the Istanbul bucket was also inscribed by annular punch (fig. 1), 
while the Madrid bucket has one or two Greek letters on its base (table 2.7).27 
The Amherst bucket lacks the Health’ text, but gives the names of the 
hunters in relatively small Greek single-stroke letters above their heads: 
THPECIAC (Tiresias), AKTEQN (Actaeon), TIEPAIKAC (Perdiccas), YIIOAYTOC 
(Hippolytus) (tables 2.6 and 3; fig. 4). Careless in execution, the names are, 
however, contemporary with the rest of the decoration because they interrupt 
the annular-punched border at the top of the frieze (the letters of ΑΚΤΕΩΝ 
alternate with the circles), except for TIEPAIKAC which is placed under the 
border. On these names, familiar from mythology and history, see below. 

In accordance with their heroic status, the hunters wear only a chlamys 
wrapped round their necks and boots; their arms include shields, stones, 
swords, spears, bows, and nets. All hunters are on foot, except on the Amherst 
bucket where they are mounted. On the Madrid bucket a decorative panel 
forms one side of a single scene showing two hunters flanking a lion which 
chases two gazelles towards the right; a dog attacks the lion (fig. 3). The 
gazelles provide a direct link with the third group of buckets decorated with 
running animals (fig. 8-10). On four other buckets (London, Zurich, Oxford, 
Amherst) the hunts occupy a continuous frieze composed, in three cases, of 
two scenes each centred on a feline; in the fourth case (Amherst) three beasts 
are attacked. These four buckets form two groups as regards details of their 
decorative layout. Those in London and Zurich (fig. 6-7), both inscribed, each 
had/have five hunters, four of them arranged in confronted pairs flanking a 
single feline leaping to the left; the fifth hunter, facing right, stands under 
(London), or to the left of (Zurich) the start of the inscription, as if added as a 
space filler to an otherwise complete scene. As on the Madrid bucket, there is 
one dog. 


26With the exception of the new inscriptions, no. 3 and 6, the texts in table 2 are as read by 
Cyril Mango in Mundell Mango, Mango et al., ‘Bucket’, 297, 301, 304. 
27 Ihid., 305. 
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The other two hunt buckets lack the ‘Good health’ text, have only four 
hunters, and include one griffin facing left as prey. There are, otherwise, 
prominent differences between them. The Oxford hunters (fig. 5), on foot and 
arranged in pairs, confront the animals, one of which, a lioness (?), runs to 
the right with its head turned to the left; there are no dogs. Of the Amherst 
bucket’s mounted hunters (fig. 4), three face right and one (Perdiccas) left. 
Aside from the griffin facing left, attacked by Tiresias, there are two other 
beasts: a large female leopard, jointly assailed by Actaeon and Perdiccas, rears 
to the right and turns its head back to reveal a dog in its jaws, and another 
leopard, shown in mirror fashion to the first (but without the dog), which is 
speared by Hippolytus; three dogs run with the hunters. The Amherst bucket, 
therefore, is distinguished from the other hunt buckets by its mounted 
hunters, each alternating with an animal except for the juxtaposed 
Hippolytus and Tiresias. 


I. HUNTING PAVEMENTS AT ANTIOCH AND DAPHNE 

The inscribed names on the Amherst bucket also set this object apart; 
three of the four hunters—Tiresias, Actaeon, Hippolytus—join others named 
as Narcissus, Meleager and Adonis, on a hunting pavement in the Yakto villa 
at Daphne outside Antioch (table 3, fig. 11).28 On the names, see below (II). In 
contrast to the bucket hunters those in the mosaic are clothed. At the centre of 
the hunt is a bust personification of Megalopsychia. The Yakto villa is one of 
four domestic compiexes of the fifth(?)-sixth centuries at Antioch and Daphne 
which have hunting pavements. The House of the Worcester Hunt at 
Daphne has a hunt arranged around a central figure of Meleager?? (fig. 12) 
and another floor (the Honolulu Animal Mosaic) with wild beasts; at Antioch 
itself, from a house near the hippodrome comes a similar pavement with 
animals encircling a bust personification of Ktisis and, from a house on the 
side of Mt. Silpius, another (fragmentary) hunt with Artemis in the centre 
(fig. 14). All but the last are divided into four segments by trees projecting 
diagonally from the corners; all but the Yakto pavement have an imbricated 
ground, four of which incorporate florets. The borders vary: that of the Yakto 


28) Lassus in Antioch-on-the-Orontes: I. Excavations 1932, ed. G.W. Elderkin (Princeton 
etc., 1934), 114-156; Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, ed. L. Jalabert, R. Mouterde et 
al. (Paris, 1929 ff.), no. 998 B. 

29Rather than Rhesos, as suggested by D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (Princeton, 
1947), 344-345. 
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villa is composed of a topographical frieze representing landmarks of Daphne 
and/or Antioch; the Artemis pavement is surrounded by Persian style parrots 
(which recur in the Ktisis house).30 There is a broader range of animals on the 
pavements than on the hunt buckets (which are almost exclusively feline), 
including boars, bears, stags, zebus, onagers, one ostrich; the animal buckets, 
however, feature other beasts in addition to felines (see above). No 
Antioch/Daphne pavement has a griffin which does appear, however, 
elsewhere in Syria?! and among the animals being gathered for the Circus 
Maximus in the Great Hunt pavement at Piazza Armerina.?? 

Following its excavation, various interpretations of the Yakto 
pavement were proposed.33? A pavement subsequently unearthed at Smirat, 
between Hadrumetum and Thysdrus in north Africa substantiates a more 
literal interpretation, advanced by Lassus, that the hunt at Daphne is a real 
venatio staged in an amphitheatre set with plants to create a silva, conducted 
by real hunters bearing stage-names taken from mythology, as in the manner 
of other public performers such as dancers and charioteers. Their reward will 
be dispensed by Megalopsychia who replaces the servant of the African 
pavement. Megalopsychia, or Magnanimity, is the princely virtue displayed 
by the donor or producer of the venatio who immortalized his generosity in 
this pavement in his house.? 

It is thought that by the mid-fifth century, mainly very wealthy consuls 
provided the venatio which was last performed at Rome in 523 (by 
Theoderic), and was last mentioned at Constantinople in 537.35 Alternatively, 
the hunt represented in the Daphne mosaic may have been staged locally. At 


30Jpid., 327-337, 358, fig. 148. On the topographical border, Levi (ibid., 326) argued that it 
represents Daphne, while to Lassus (Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I, 129-132) and G. Downey (A 
History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab Conquest [Princeton, 1966], 659-664) it 
illustrates an itinerary encompassing Antioch and Daphne; Downey demonstrated that its sites 
feature in Libanius’ oration, Antiochikos; on the latter see A.-]. Festugiere, Antioche paienne et 
chretienne. Libanius, Chrysostome et les moines de Syrie (Paris, 1959), 23-62. 

31M.-T. Canivet, P. Canivet, 'La mosaique d’Adam dans l’&glise syrienne de Huarte (Ve 
5.),, CahArch 24 (1974), 49-70. 

32 A. Carandini, A. Ricci, A. de Vos, Filosofiana: the Villa of Piazza Armerina (Palermo, 
1982), 94-103. 


33Summarized in IGLSyr, no. 998 B. 


34]. Lassus, ‘Antioche en 459, d’apres la mosaique de Yagto’, in Fouilles Apamee de Syrie: 
bilan des recherches archeologiques 1965-68, ed. ]. Balty (Brussels, 1969), 139 and note 3; idem. 
'La salle ἃ sept apsides de Djemila’, Antiquites Africaines 5 (1971), 203. 

35A. Cameron, Porphyrius the Charioteer (Oxford, 1973), 228-230. 
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Antioch, the Olympic Games, which took place in the stadium at Daphne 
from Augustus until 520, were in late antiquity followed by a venatio, held 
apparently in the amphitheatre at Antioch and organized by the Syriarch, but 
from 465, by the cons. Syr.?° Animals (except the tigress) portrayed at Daphne 
(as at Smirat) are fairly local—not the exotic beasts (ostrich, elephant, 
rhinocerus, hippopotamus) of the Great Hunt at Piazza Armerina,?” nor the 
crocodile mentioned by Symmachus. A distinction should be made between 
the display of rare animals in the Circus Maximus and the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople and the animal combats normally held in an amphitheatre.?8 
The reduced scale of the Yakto/Daphne mosaic venatio may, furthermore, 
represent a less extravagant local event?? or reflect changes to the venatio 
made by the sixth century: Malalas records (as unusual?) the entry of an 
Indian ambassador with elephant into the hippodrome at Constantinople 
during a chariot race in 549/50; on the other hand, ca. 500 Timothy of Gaza 
saw giraffes and an elephant en route to Constantinople, and the Great Palace 
pavement (terminus post quem ca. 540) portrays two faction members (of the 
Greens and the Reds) engaged in animal combat; the animals present on the 
pavement include elephants (African and Indian); but the crocodiile, 
rhinoceros and ostrich are not included, or have not survived.#0 

Two consuls of the East, who also served as MVM per Or. at Antioch, 
have been mentioned in connection with the Daphne Megalopsychia 
mosaic.#! In the upper right-hand corner of its topographical border, next to 
the springs of Kastalia and Pallas at Daphne stands ’to pribaton Ardabouriou’ 
(fig. 11b), interpreted as 'the private (bath) of Ardabur,’ who is taken to be 
Ardabur, son of Fl. Ardabur Aspar, consul (447), MVM per Or. (453-466) and 


36G. Downey, "The Olympic Games of Antioch in the Fourth Century A.D.’, TAPA 70 (1939), 
482. 

37Carandini, Ricci, de Vos, Filosofiana, 97, 100-101. 

3BG. Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome (Manchester, 1937), 95-97 
(Symmachus); yet rare animals were slaughtered: ibid., 87. 

39For animals at provincial venationes, see ibid., 81-82, 166-167. 

40E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, R. Scott, The Chronicle of John Malalas, A Translation 
(Melbourne, 1986), 289 (106) and note; M. Mundell Mango, ‘Imperial Art in the Seventh 
Century’, in New Constantines: the Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th 
centuries, ed. P. Magdalino (Aldershot, 1994), 134 and note 110; J. Theodorides, ‘Les animaux des 
jeux de ’Hippodrome et des mönageries imp£riales ἃ Constantinople’, BS 19 (1958), 73-84; A. 
Cutler, ‘The Elephant in the Great Palace Mosaic’, Bulletin de l’Association Internationale 
pour l’Etude de la Mosaique Ancienne 10 (1985), 125-38. 

41]GLSyr, no. 998 C; Levi, Pavements, 339 and note 102. 
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comes Or. in 466. He and his father were murdered by Leo in 471.2 The 
grandson of Ardabur, Fl. Areobindus Dagalaiphus Areobindus, was likewise 
MVM per Or. (503-2505) and consul (506), as well as husband of Anicia 
Juliana, daughter of the emperor Olybrius and granddaughter of Valentinian 
III (table 4).43 Both Ardabur and Areobindus were based at Antioch while 
MVM per Or. and at Constantinople while consul. Ardabur was said to have 
spent his time at Antioch in the company of actors and public entertainers; 
Areobindus, whom John Lydus accused of losing a battle with the Persians, 
503-505, because of his love for soft living, wintered at Antioch 504/505. 

To the left of the pribaton in the border frieze is to Olympiakon’, the 
stadium at Daphne where the Olympic Games were held (fig. 11b). Lassus has 
suggested identifying the 'pribaton of Ardabur’ with the Yakto villa itself 
which is likewise situated between the Daphne springs and the stadium.*> 
Since Ardabur was consul in 447, before taking up his post at Antioch in 453, 
he could have laid the pavement, 453-466, to commemorate a venatio 
sponsored earlier in the capital, during his consulship or one held at Antioch, 
perhaps following the Olympic Games. Ardabur’s grandson Areobindus is 
portrayed presiding over a venatio on his own consular diptych of 506 (fig. 
15). Six years later, in 512, appears the only other representation of 
Megalopsychia known in late antiquity, which happens to accompany a 
portrait of his wife, Anicia Juliana, on the dedicatory page of her copy of 
Dioscorides’ De materia medica.*5 One is tempted to speculate that 
Areobindus spent his winter(s), 503-505, in his grandfather’s house at Daphne 
where he lay (then or slightly later) a pavement representing his own venatio 
held either following the Olympic Games at Daphne (in 503) or at 
Constantinople (in 506). 


42PLRE, IL, 135-137. 

43]pid., II, 143-144. 

4 ]bid., II, 136, 144. 

45Lassus, "Antioche en 459, 140; Downey, Antioch, 472. The Yakto villa contained a bath; 
Lassus, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I, 131; idem. Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II. The Excavations 
1933-1936, ed. R. Stillwell (Princeton etc., 1938), 141-144. 


46Levi, Pavements, 339. 
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Lassus argues that the pavement should predate 471, the year of 
Ardabur’s disgrace (i.e. murder), after which his name would not be written.#7 
Yet the mosaic may appear on what was his very own property (see above) 
which may have stayed in the family. Only one of Ardabur’s properties is 
mentioned after his death, that at Sosthenion on the Bosphoros, which was 
the subject of a lawsuit in 555. By this time it had come into the possession of 
one Hierius (perhaps the PPO of that name in 494)48 who bequeathed it and 
other urban and suburban property at Constantinople and at Antioch to his 
four sons. Whereas Novel 159 specifies Hierius had bought’ his domus at 
Antioch from Mammianus (fl. 480),49 it simply states that ’the suburban estate 
situated on the promontory of Sosthenion...formerly belonged to Ardabur of 
glorious memory’. Any property which Ardabur had had at Antioch and/or 
Daphne (e.g. the ’pribaton of Ardabur’) could have passed to Areobindus by 
way of his father Dagalaiphus (table 4). 

Lassus also briefly considered a significant connection between the 
Yakto hunt and the topographical border: that the power of Megalopsychia 
extended to both.>0 One may add that, if the venatio represented in the 
mosaic had been held at Antioch rather than in Constantinople, its 
appearance at Daphne would celebrate a local event rather than simply the 
deeds of a locally installed magnate. The giver of a venatio was financially or 
officially in a position to benefit a city in other ways; it may be no coincidence 
that the central figure on one contemporary hunting pavement in Antioch is 
Ktisis (see above).>! Does the border’s representation of landmarks (and of 
commercial activity) illustrate the benefits of a building campaign, or possibly 
a restoration of the city following one of the frequent calamities which beset it 
in the fifth-seventh centuries? (Fragments of a second such border have been 
found at Antioch itself.) There are three relevant periods between 458 
(Ardabur’s arrival at Antioch) and the Persian sack of 540 (the date generally 


47Lassus, ‘Antioche en 459°, 139. He had earlier pointed out (Antioch-on-the-Orontes, I, 
132) that Ardabur’s death in 471 does not necessarily impose a terminus-ante-quem date for the 
mosaic, as establishments kept their names indefinitely. 

48PLRE, I, 558-559: Hierius 6, 7. 

49 Apparently identified with the senator of that name, ibid., II, 705: Mamianus 1. 

SOLassus, ‘Antioche en 459°, 139-140. 

SlLassus (ibid., 139) cites the portrayal of Ananeosis on other pavements as significant in 
this regard. 
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[but erroneously?] taken as the terminus ante quem for local pavements):>2 
(1) ca. 458, Leo’s restorations after an earthquake;?? (2) ca. 480 when both 
Mammianus and Illus (possibly father-in-law of Ardabur)°* embellished the 
city;55 (3) 507 when Anastasius rebuilt areas destroyed during the Greens’ 
riot.56 At least some of this building occured in the central area of Antioch 
which would have filled that part of the border, now missing, situated 
prominently above the head of Megalopsychia (fig. 11). The first period (458) 
coincides with Ardabur’s residence, the third (507) just after that of 
Areobindus. It may be worth noting that the Yakto hunters predominantly 
wear red: Anastasius is known as the only emperor to have favoured the 
Reds.?? 


IN. THE HUNT’S ORIGIN: A FOUNDATION MYTH OF ANTIOCH 

It will be suggested here that the scenes with named hunters on the 
Amherst and other buckets and the Daphne pavement reflect a foundation 
myth preserved, or concocted for Antioch. The numbers of hunters vary from 
two, four and five on the buckets, to six and eight on the pavements. Despite 
stylistic affinities,°® the dissimilarities in dress, prey and pose of the hunters 
on the Amherst bucket and the Daphne pavement suggest that one was not 
copied from the other and, possibly, that any common source for names was 
solely verbal, rather than pictorial. Because the order of the names on the 
bucket and the pavement correspond (table 3), they may follow a narrative or 
textual order. Clues to this interpretation will be cited in the writings of 
Malalas and Libanius and in the decoration of a fourth-century bowl 
associated with Caesarea in Palestine. First the bucket and mosaic will be re- 
examined with regard to the named mythical hunters and the relevant roles 
of Artemis and Perdiccas. 


2Levi, Pavements, 626; only four pavements are attributed to the post-earthquake period 
from 526-540, ibid., 366-369. 


53M. Mundell Mango, Artistic Patronage in the Roman Diocese of Oriens, 313-641 AD 
(Oxford, in press), Gazetteer, I.A.458. 

>4A. Demandt, "Der Kelch von Ardabur und Anthusa’, DOP 40 (1986), 117. 

55Mundell Mango, Patronage, Gazetteer, I.A.1, c480, 483. 

56Gazetteer, LA.1, 507. 


57A. Cameron, Circus Factions. Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (Oxford, 1976), 
180. 


58Mundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket’, 299. 
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A. THE MYTHICAL HUNTERS 

As remarked in Antiquity,?? the nudity of the hunters places the bucket 
friezes within the realm of mythology together with the Achilles scenes on 
the Secchia Doria. Whereas Perdiccas named on the Amherst bucket was a 
historical figure who accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia (see below, B), 
the other three named characters—Tiresias, Actaeon, and Hippolytus, who 
reappear clothed, together with Narcissus, Meleager and Adonis in the 
Daphne mosaic—are derived from mythology. The mythical tales of Actaeon, 
Hippolytus and Meleager are linked especially to Artemis, those of Narcissus 
and Adonis to Aphrodite, and that of Tiresias to Athena. Less relevant here, 
probably, is the fact that all six hunters appear in tales of transformation in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses.6% Instead, on the Yakto Daphne pavement they 
perform as hunters, and as such would be associated primarily with Artemis. 
Named sportsmen and beasts are common on pavements in north Africa,6! 
less so in Syria where, however, mythological/literary figures are frequently 
named. It is, therefore, perhaps significant that the names given the hunters 
at Daphne are mythical; on a related Syrian pavement a female hunter is 
labelled Dido (fig. 13). 

While five of the six figures at Daphne are well known as hunters, all 
commentators on the pavement have considered Tiresias an exception.63 Yet 
Malalas describes Tiresias as a hunter (’...a Boiotian philosopher, a hunter, a 
man well-endowed with wealth, rank and wisdom’) and associates him 
personally with Daphne, stating that he was exiled to the Temple of Apollo 
Daphnaios,6* which was dedicated also to Artemis (see below B). All six 
heroes met with disaster or death in connection with hunting: Adonis was 
killed by a boar while hunting; Actaeon, transformed into a stag, was killed by 
his own dogs; Tiresias, when hunting, was blinded; Narcissus drowned while 
hunting; Hippolytus received Phaedra’s fateful letter while embarking on a 
hunt (also, his devotion to Artemis provoked Aphrodite to seal his fate); 


>9Ibid. 

60 Actaeon becomes a stag; Tiresias becomes a woman; Narcissus and Adonis become flowers; 
Hippolytus becomes Virbius; the sisters of Meleager become guinea fowl. 

61K.M. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978), 61, 72-76, Index II. 

62E.g. J. Balty, Mosaiques de Syrie (Brussels, 1977), no. 5-6, 9-11, 16, 20-27, 31-38. 

63Lassus, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, L, 127; IGLSyr, no. 998; Levi, Pavements, 343. 

64Malalas, trans. Jeffreys, 170, 185. 
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Meleager died because he gave the spoils of the hunt to Atalanta. In view of 
these calamities, the wish of ’Health’ inscribed on the buckets takes on new 
meaning. There may be a second meaning (see below IV). 


B. ARTEMIS AND PERDICCAS—THE DIVINE AND THE HISTORICAL 

The Antioch and Daphne hunting pavements are compositionally 
centred on a single figure—on Artemis (fig. 14), Meleager‘> (fig. 12), 
Megalopsychia or Ktisis. The significance of the latter two characters was 
discussed above (II), while that of the first two is obvious in the context of the 
hunt. In the Yakto Daphne mosaic, Meleager is one of six named hunters, so 
the central figure of Megalopsychia replaces Artemis who becomes an 
invisible force (fig. 11a). At Daphne, the Temple of Apollo was jointly 
dedicated to Artemis,66 and Malalas states that the ritual aspects of the hunt at 
Antioch had traditionally centred in part on her, as kynegia were celebrated 
during her joint festival with Ares.” The area between Antioch and Apamea, 
known as the kynegia chora, was the native territory of Ps.-Oppian®® whose 
Cynegetica opens with a dialogue between himself and Artemis. In 388, 
Libanius refers to ‘Artemis, who shares in the life of this city’ (Or. 22.42). 

Oration 5, 'Artemis’, by Libanius demonstrates that she is the figure 
that draws together various strands of our subject.6? In addition to other facets 
of character, he speaks at length about her importance to hunting, warfare 
and health. Hunting is a pleasure and protects humans (Or. 5.11-15). Her 
contribution to warfare consists in the use of the bow; citing Xenophon and 
other sources he states that ‘whoever is good at hunting is good at fighting’ 
(Or. 5.15-23). As regards Health (Hygeia), he states that her name itself 
proclaims it (probably from artemes meaning ’safe’ or ’sound’)70 and that she 
effected healing and protection in childbirth (Or. 5.4-5, 24-32). In the sixth 
century, Paul the Silentiary, Macedonius the Consul and Agathias all 
composed epigrams on Artemis celebrating her as huntress and as protector 
in childbirth (PA IX.275, 396; VI1.59). There are correspondences between 


65See note 29 above. 

6 According to Strabo and other sources. 

67 Malalas, trans. Jeffreys, 152; at the festival of Artemis, held at Antioch during 
Artemisios, boxers, not hunters performed, Libanius, Or. 5.42-44; see note 69 below. 

68Mundell Mango, "Imperial art’ (note 40 above), 134. 

όϑς 56 Downey, Antioch, 681-688. 

pid., 681-682, note 4. 
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Artemis and Hygeia, a virgin who protected in childbirth, and Artemis and 
St. Thekla who specialized in healing and overcame the beasts in the 
amphitheatre.?] 

While the power of Artemis can be perceived in the hunting 
pavement, Perdiccas is omitted there, but inserted among the hunters on the 
bucket. An historical figure, Perdiccas, son of Orontes, was second in 
command to Alexander and became regent after his death in 323 BC, 
representing "the last hope for the empire as Alexander had envisioned it.’72 
His important role from then until his murder in 321, may have included 
action directly pertaining to northern Syria prior to Antioch’s foundation in 
300. After 331 nothing is recorded about the administration of Syria which 
became the communications hub of Alexander’s empire, but a joint 
governing of Cilicia and northern Syria has been extrapolated from the 
sources for the period 331 until 323 when Perdiccas confirmed appointments 
made at the settlement of Babylon. He himself subsequently concentrated on 
subduing Cappadocia, for which operation Cilicia became a base.’3 


C. THE BOWL FROM CAESAREA IN PALESTINE 

A fourth-century AD inlaid bronze bowl decorated with scenes of the 
foundation of Caesarea in Palestine may provide a key to the various 
iconographic elements found in the Daphne pavement and the buckets. As 
deciphered by E. Will,” the bowl has four main scenes inscribed in Latin: (1) 
the consultation of the oracle of Apollo at Daphne by Caesarea’s Hellenistic 
founders, Straton, Lysimachos and Ctesiphon (fig. 16a); (2) the maritime 
expedition to the site which includes a topographical element; (3) the 
dextrarum iunctio between Straton and the local deity Asclepius/Ashmun 
accompanied by Hygeia; (4) the governor of Palestine (?) opening the Sacred 
Games (’AGONES IEROT’) with sacrifice made to the Tyche of Caesarea (fig. 
16b). Will suggested that the bowl was commissioned by the current governor 
of Palestine to commemorate his role within the context of the city’s 
foundation. 


7IG. Dagron, Vie et miracles de Sainte Th2cle (Subs. hag. 62, Brussels, 1978), 48, mir. 16, 18- 
21, 23, 25. 

72W. Heckel, The Marshals of Alexander's Empire (London and New York, 1992), 163. 

73A.B. Bosworth, "The Government of Syria under Alexander the Great’, CQ 24 (1974), 46- 
64. 

74E. Will, "La coupe de Cesar&e de Palestine au Mus6e du Louvre’, MonPiot 65 (1983), 1-24. 
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In the interpretation offered above (II), the Yakto pavement at Daphne 
(fig. 114) commemorates the beneficence (the bust of Megalopsychia) of an 
official or a local magnate in providing Antioch with both a (Olympic 
Games?) venatio (the hunt) and public buildings (the topographical border). 
As such, the pavement would iconographically correspond to two parts of the 
Caesarea bowl (4. the governor opening the Sacred Games and 2. the 
topographical element). As stated above, the hunt as portrayed on the 
pavement—and on the Amherst bucket—may reflect a foundation myth of 
Antioch, comparable to that conveyed by parts 1 and 3 of the Caesarea bowl, 
and described as follows. 

On the bucket two hunters are set apart from the other hunters there 
and on the pavement: the historical figure Perdiccas and the seer/hunter 
Tiresias by his battle with the griffin, symbol of Nemesis, but a beast also 
associated with Apollo. Perhaps these two hunters played a special part in the 
hypothetical myth reconstructed here. Thus, in pursuing the ideals of 
Alexander for his empire, Perdiccas, son of Orontes, consults Tiresias who 
(according to Malalas) was exiled to the Temple of Apollo and Artemis at 
Daphne. During the foundation of the city of Antioch, a variation of 
dextrarum iunctio between settlers and local deity (as illustrated on the 
Caesarea bowl]) is represented by the mythical hunters performing for Artemis 
(mythological stories, including Artemis hunting, were enacted during 
venationes).’® Four hunters (Actaeon, Hippolytus, Meleager, Adonis) among 
the six at Daphne (and two among the four on the bucket) were (grand)sons of 
kings (of Thebes, Attica, Calydon, and Cyprus, respectively). According to 
Malalas, when Seleucus Nicator founded Antioch on 22 Artemisios, he 
settled there Macedonians and Athenians who joined the Cretans, Cypriots, 
and Argive lonitai already there’*—peoples, it can be noted, who would be 
represented by the hunters Perdiccas (Macedonians), Hippolytus (Athenians 
and Cretans via his father Theseus) and Adonis (Cypriots). Earlier settlement 


75jennison, Animals, 63, 73, 75, 171. 

76Malalas, trans. Jeffreys, 106. A foundation myth may have existed in sources used by 
Malalas: his information about Tiresias derives from Kephalion, a source known from 
Domninos, who is thought to have had access to an earlier history of Antioch. Domninos, who 
wrote in the fifth century, was himself concerned with the Olympic Games and the 
amphithales. See Studies in John Malalas, ed. E. Jeffreys with B. Croke, R. Scott (Sidney, 
1990), 178-179, 185. 
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from East to West would be represented by Actaeon whose grandfather 
Cadmus the Phoenician colonized Thebes. 


IV. THE BUCKET INSCRIPTIONS: YTIA, XARIC AND THE BATH 

If, as Lassus suggests, the Yakto pavement adorned the villa of the 
‘pribaton (private [bath]) of Ardabur’, an iconographic connection between the 
hunters in the mosaic and water is worth considering. Five of the six Yakto 
hunters also have some (often disastrous) association with water: both 
Actaeon and Tiresias were punished for witnessing the baths of Artemis and 
Athena, respectively (they are thus linked by Callimachus and Nonnus),7? 
and Tiresias died after drinking from springs at Thebes; Narcissus, son of a 
river and a nymph, drowned in a pool; Hippolytus was dragged to his death 
by the sea; Adonis was identified with the River near Byblos. (Less seriously, 
Perdiccas was the son of Orontes.) Narcissus is often shown so that his image 
is reflected in a real pool; thus his statues were used to adorn fountains and 
waterworks.78 

The article in Antiquity linked the Greek texts on the brass buckets 
with their function.?% Those on four hunt buckets (table 2.2-5) start with the 
phrase ’Use this in good health’ (YTIENDN XPQ, etc.) which recalls 
comparable legends on contemporary copper-alloy wash basins which state, 
"Wash in good health’ (NIYE YTIENNN, etc.; table 2.8-9). Two bucket 
inscriptions terminate with XAPIC or EYTYXOC. On both buckets and basins 
the owner is addressed as ’Sir’ or ’Lady’. YTIA, XAPIC and EYTYXOC were 
popular wishes made in late antiquity. The third enjoyed general use; the first 
two were linked to bathing and water.8° 

The Antiquity article cites similar 'phrases on stone water vessels at 
Odessos and on Cyprus, and on buildings,®! including contemporary baths. 


77Callimachus, Hymn 5. Bain de Pallas, 57-130; Nonnus, Dionysiacus, V.287-353. 

781] ονὶ, Pavements, 61. 

79The text and decoration of the Istanbul bucket are overtly ecclesiastical; the letters on 
the Madrid bucket relate to its manufacture; the names on the Amherst bucket are discussed 
above. 

80Mundell Mango, Mango et al., ‘Bucket’, 304. On the use of the terms within the context of 
marriage jewellery (rings, belts), see G. Vikan, ‘Art and Marriage in Early Byzantium‘, DOP 44 
(1990), 154-155, 161-162. 

8lMundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket’, 304. 
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YTIENQN AOYCE features in a floor mosaic in a sixth-century bath at Argos.®? 
Related examples occur in the region of Antioch, a city described as ‘proud of 
its wealth of waters, springs and baths’.8? Verses, dated 558, on a lintel at 
Androna in Syria ask ‘What is the name of this bath (AOYTPON)?’, answering 
'YTIA’; they name Thomas as the benefactor who built the bath ‘IIPOC XAPIN’ 
of all.8% Hexameter verses commemorate the construction in 473, nearby at 
Serjilla, by Julianus of a bath (AOYTPON) 'XAPIN A’EXI ATIIACA KQMH’.8> 
Robert pointed out the frequent use of the word XAPIC or the XAPITEC, often 
with allusions to Aphrodite, in connection with bathing, particularly in 
epigrams,86 some of which (by Agathias, Leontius and Marianus Scholastici, 
Macedonius the Consul, Damocharis Grammaticus) are contemporary with 
the buckets and wash basins. Other verses speak of YTIA and the healing 
properties of water: an epigram, by Agathias, on the healing baths at Smyrna 
and another on a fountain as providing a bath for nymphs and YTEIN for 
mortals.87 

The suggestion made in our earlier publication,8® that metal 
buckets/situlae were used in the bath, rather than for mixing wine—or 
serving beer®®—at table, has since been challenged.?® In addition to the 
inscribed texts discussed above, there is other persuasive evidence, both 
pictorial and textual, that these vessels were intended for bathing, a question 
that will be pursued at length elsewhere,?! but summarised briefly here. 
Contemporary portraits of persons carrying such vessels within the context of 
the bath include those entering the ‘pribaton of Ardabur’ in the Daphne 


825, Akerström-Hougen, The Calendar and Hunting Mosaics of the Villa of the Falconer in 
Argos (Stockholm, 1974), 128, pl. X; for the Latin version see F. Yegül, Baths and Bathing in 
Classical Antiquity (New York, 1992), 38. 


83 Levi, Pavements, 60. 

84]GLSyr., no. 1685. 

85 Ibid., no. 1490. 

86L. Robert, Hellenica. Recueil d’Epigraphie, de numismatique et d’antiquites grecques, IV. 
Epigrammes du Bas-Empire (Paris, 1948), 77-86. 

87PA IX.631, 684. 


88Mundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket’, 304-305; see also, M. Mundell Mango, ’Der Seuso- 
Schatzfund’, Antike Welt 21 (1990), 84. 


89H.A. Cahn, A. Kaufmann-Heinimann, K. Painter, ‘A Table Ronde on a Treasure of Late 
Roman Silver’, Journal of Roman Archaeology 4 (1991), 186. 


I Tbid. 
911ῃ M. Mundell Mango, The Sevso Treasure, part 2 (Ann Arbor, forthcoming). 
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mosaic border (fig. 11b);92 those of attendants shown in pavement mosaics in 
baths at Ostia?? and Piazza Armerina (fig. 17); those of women approaching or 
within a bath, on the Esquiline Projecta (fig. 18)54 and Sevso (fig. 19)9 silver 
toilet caskets. A silver situla in Naples is perhaps most explicit of all: its relief 
decoration shows a naked woman with attendants, one of whom carries a 
situla (fig. 20; table 1.12). The boudoir settings on this and the two caskets?® 
reappear on the pair of Sevso treasure silver situlae which are identically 
ornamented with two scenes showing Phaedra with attendants (fig. 21) and 
Hippolytus embarking on a hunt (table 1.14-15) (the latter thematically linked 
with the brass buckets and a lost silver situla from Trier [table 1.11]). The 
silver situla from Concesti has aquatic imagery featuring Apollo and Daphne, 
Hylas and the nymphs, Leda and the Swan (fig. 22; table 1.16). 

Whereas Artemis and Athena were not to be watched bathing, as the 
tales of Actaeon and Tiresias demonstrate, Aphrodite bathed before 
everyone—her toilette appears frequently in monumental and minor arts 
and is particularly associated, together with images of the Graces (Charites), 
with the bath, as also celebrated in the epigrams mentioned above. The 
Esquiline and Sevso caskets juxtapose portraits of their owners with bathing 
images of Aphrodite and the Graces, respectively.?7 

Silver situlae are cited in use in the seventh century. In addition to the 
prostitute’s situla recycled to make the silver diskopoterion acquired at 
Constantinople for the monastery of Theodore of Sykeon, there is the more 
famous silver situla used to murder the emperor Constans II in 668 while he 
was having his hair washed in a bath in Syracuse.?8 The 'sitla of holy baptism’ 
used for washing the relics of St. Olympiadis,?® was normally used to pour 


92] assus, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, L 130, 132, 155, where they are described as ‘yellow and 
red’ and yellow (= ? copper-alloy); idem, ‘Antioche en 459’, 141, where he identifies one as a 
'seau plein d’eau’ from the Daphne springs. What Lassus calls ‘la villa d’Ardaburius’ was 
found to include a bath (see note 45 above). 

931... Clarke, Roman Black and White Figural Mosaics (New York, 1979), fig. 30. 

94K.J. Shelton, The Esquiline Treasure (London, 1981), 28. 

95Mundell Mango, Bennett, Sevso Treasure, part 1, no. 14. 

96On the sides and front; the bath scenes are on the lid of the Esquiline and the back of the 
Sevso caskets, respectively; see notes 94, 95 above). 

97Shelton, Esquiline, 28; Mundell Mango and Bennett, Sevso, no. 14. 

98Mundell Mango, Mango et al., "Bucket’, 304. 

99-Translatio 5. Olympiadis’, ed. H. Delehaye, AB 16 (1897), 47; I thank Cyril for this 
reference. 
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water on the head; the Istanbul bucket may have served such a purpose (fig. 1; 
table 1.1). Buckets in the bath may have been used for more than water: one 
bucket at Piazza Armerina is thought to carry lomentum, that at Syracuse 


may have held the soap for Constans’ hair. 


SUMMARY 

Two new brass buckets enlarge the group discussed in 1989 (table 1)— 
one, in Zurich (?), adds another ‘Good health’ legend to those published (table 
2), the other, in Amherst, provides names for its hunters of whom three 
correspond to the mythically-named hunters on the Yakto mosaic at Daphne 
(table 3), thus strengthening a previous attribution of the buckets to Antioch. 
The Daphne mosaic may illustrate a real event and commemorate the 
generosity of an official/magnate (e.g. Ardabur, Areobindus) in providing 
Antioch with a venatio and, possibly, public buildings. The stage names of the 
mosaic’s hunters may derive from a literary source reflected also in the 
heroically-nude hunters on the bucket, who include the historical figure of 
Perdiccas. This source may have been a foundation myth of Antioch, similar 
to that of Caesarea in Palestine illustrated on the bronze bowl in Paris whose 
story commences with a consultation of Apollo at Daphne, where he shared 
his temple with Artemis. 

In the fourth century, Libanius describes the varied role of Artemis in 
the life of Antioch; Malalas writing in the sixth century, again records this 
role within its historical context. By then, the hunters repeatedly portrayed in 
mosaics at Antioch, Daphne and elsewhere, no longer openly sacrifice to 
Artemis as they do in the fourth-century pavements at Piazza Armerina and 
Daphne. But sixth-century epigrams celebrate her hunting and healing. As 
Cyril Mango has pointed out in his Historiography lectures at Oxford, to a 
Byzantine historian like Malalas and to Byzantine writers of epigrams, figures 
from Graeco-Roman mythology like Artemis were part of the historical past, 
on the one hand, and part of the classical literary culture revered by 
Byzantium, on the other. In these contexts, ‘pagan’ subjects were no longer 
considered religious. The brass buckets with mythical hunters and scenes of 
Achilles, as well as the mosaic of hunters with mythical names surrounding 
Megalopsychia, represent a post-pagan classicism. 

Finally, the arguments that late-antique buckets/situlae were used for 
serving wine or beer do not hold water. 
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1-5. Decoration on buckets now in (1) Istanbul, (2) Rome, (3) Madrid, (4) 
Amherst, Mass., (5) Oxford; see table 1.1-5 (1-3 after J. Arce, ’La Situla 
Tardorromana de Bueöia [Teruel]’, Estudios de Iconografia I, Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional, Catalogos y Monografias [Madrid, 1982], fig. 5, 13; 4 
tracing by author; 5 drawing by P. Jacob) 
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6-10. Decoration on buckets now in (6) London (I), (7) Zurich(?), (8) London (I), 
(9) Cologne, (10) London (II); see table 1.6-10 (6, 8-10 drawings British 
Museum; 7 after L. A. Wolfe [Jerusalem], F. Sternberg [Zurich], Objects with 
Semitic Inscriptions 1100 B.C.-A.D. 700. Jewish, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Antiquities, Auction XXIH. 20 November 1989, lot 416) 
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11. Daphne, Yakto villa, mosaic with hunters, Megalopsychia and topographical 
border (after D. Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements [Princeton, 1947], fig. 136) 
a. general view 
b. detail of pribaton of Ardabur in border; arrows point to buckets/situlae 
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Worcester Hunt mosaic with Meleager at centre (photo courtesy of 


Worcester Museum) 
13. Hama, Museum, fragment of mosaic with Dido (photo by C. Mango) 
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14. Antioch, Dumbarton Vaks Hunt mosaic wıth Artemus at centre (photo 
courtesy of Byzantine Visual Resources, c 1995, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C.) 

15. Paris, Musee de Cluny and Zurich Landesmuseum, consular diptychs of 
Areobindus, AD 506. Details of lower portions showing venationes. (after W.F. 
Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spätantike und des frühen Mittelalters [Mainz, 
1976], fig. 8, 10) 
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16. Paris, Mus6ee du Louvre, inlaid bronze bow]l with scenes of Caesarea in 
Palestine, fourth century (after E. Will, ‘La Coupe de Cesaree de Palestine au 
Musee du Louvre’, MonPiot 65 [1983], fig. 4-6) 

a. Apollo beside his temple at Daphne 
b. Governor of Palestine opening Sacred Games with sacrifice to Tyche 
of Caesarea 
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, bath, mosaic pavements with attendants holding buckets 


a. front and sides: woman with attendants 


b. back: bath scene 
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20 a-b. Naples Museum, from Herculaneum(f?), silver situla, frieze of woman 
with attendants; arrow points to bucket/situla (after L.P.B. Stefanelli, 
L’argento dei romani. Vasellame da tavola e d’apparato [Rome, 1991], fig. 164-165) 
21. Sevso Treasure, silver situla, frieze of Phaedra with attendants (drawing by 
M. Schofield, courtesy of the Trustee of the Marquess of Northampton 1987 
: Settlement) 
22. St. Petersburg, Hermitage, Concesti Treasure, silver situla, frieze of Leda and 
the Swan, nymph (after A. Odobesco, Le Tresor de Petrossa [Paris, 1889-1900], 
Π, iv. fie. 199) 
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THE INTERIOR DECORATION OF PALESTINIAN CHURCHES 
AND SYNAGOGUES 


FANNY VITTO 
Jerusalem 


"The daily recital of the Rosary was over...The women rose slowly to their feet, 
their oscillating skirts as they withdrew baring bit by bit the naked figures 
from mythology painted all over the milky depth of the tiles. Only an 
Andromeda remained covered by the soutane of Father Pirrone, still deep in 
extra prayer, and it was some time before she could sight the silvery Perseus 
swooping down to her aid and her kiss. The divinities frescoed on the ceiling 
awoke. The troops of Tritons and Dryads, hurtling across from hill and sea 
amid clouds of cyclamen pink towards a transfigured Conca d’Ora and bent on 
glorifying the House of Saline, seemed suddenly so overwhelmed with 
exaltation as to discard the most elementary rules of perspective...On the walls 
the monkeys went back to pulling faces at the cockatoos.’ 


These lines drawn from Il Gattopardo by G. di Lampedusa! beautifully 
illustrate the fundamental difference between the decoration of walls and 
ceilings and the decoration of floors. The former can be grasped at a glance, 
the latter reveals itself portion by portion, at the pace of those walking on it. 

In recent years, floors, walls and ceilings have come to be seen as 
integral parts of a decorative ensemble rather than independent entities.? 
Applied primarily to well-preserved interiors such as those found at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum and Rome, this new approach shows that in Roman times the 
main decor was usually set on the walls. The floor, made of a more durable 
and more costly material—an opus sectile or tesselatum—which was not 
renewed whenever walls and ceiling were repainted, bore a neutral pattern.? 
Effects of symmetry or of contrast were attempted between the various zones 


IG. di Lampedusa, The Leopard, tr. from the Italian by A. Colgquhoum, The Reprint Society 
(London, 1961), 11-12. 

2K. Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei (Basel, 1952) already emphasized the need to 
consider the totality of the decor of a room or of a building, but this approach was not followed 
for a long time because of the division of archaeological disciplines. It was revived thanks tc 
H. Joyce, The Decoration of Walls, Ceilings, and Floors in Italy in the Second and Third 
Centuries A.D. (Rome, 1981); and to A. Barbet, ‘Quelques rapports entre mosaique et peintures 
murales ἃ l’&poque romaine’, in Mosaique, Recueil d’hommages ἡ Henri Stern (Paris, 1983), 43- 
53; idem, La peinture murale romaine, Les styles decoratifs pompeiens (Paris, 1985); idem, 
‘Rapports entre peinture murale et mosaique: Les plafonds peints des tombeaux romains en 
Jordanie’, in Ve Colloque international sur la mosaique antique, Bath 5-12 septembre 1987 
(forthcoming). 

3Joyce, Decoration, 9. 


Vitto 


of a room in terms of colour,* motif,5 or theme, suggesting the existence of a 
preliminary design for the whole interior decoration. The repertoire of motifs 
used by the wall painters differed originally from that of the mosaicists, but 
both arts obviously influenced each other; not only did wall paintings have 
an influence on mosaics—this has often been noted—but painters also 
borrowed motifs from the mosaicists’ pattern books.? 

To date, no systematic research using this approach has been 
undertaken for the Byzantine period, but a rapid survey shows that like the 
Campanian interiors, the churches of Italy,® of Asia Minor? and the early 
churches of North Africa,!0 displayed their main decoration on the walls, 
leaving the floor with a simple motif, which would not distract the attention 
of the worshippers: an opus sectile, or as in the church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, a mosaic floor of a much poorer level of workmanship than its 


wall mosaics.!! 


4Symmetry: red ceiling and red walls: A. De Francisicis, ‘La villa romana di Oplontis’, in 
Neue Forschungen in Pompeji, ed. B. Andreae, H. Kyrielis (Recklinghausen, 1975), fig. 36. 
Contrast: in the House of Fabius Rufus at Pompeii: a white mosaic pavement surrounded by 
black walls and black ceiling in Room C: Barbet, Peinture, 242-243, fig. 180; or a black mosaic 
surrounded by white walls and white vaults in Room L: op. cit., 243-244, fig. 181, 182. 

SThe decoration of ceilings, walls and floors often corresponds to the partition of domestic 
spaces: Barbet, ‘Quelques rapports’, 43-45; J.R. Clarke, ‘The non-alignment of functional 
dividers in mosaics and wall paintings at Pompeii’, Bulletin de l’Association internationale 
pour l’&tude de la mosaique antique 12 (1988-1989), 313-321. 


6In the caldarium of the House of Menander, Pompeii (A. Maiuri, La casa del Menandro e il 
suo tesoro di argenteria [Rome, 1933], fig. 69-76), the mosaic floor shows a swimmer, a 
fisherman, fishes, dolphins, a crab and an eel; the wall paintings have motifs connected with 
water and bath: women at a fountain, bathers, pugilists and wrestlers. In the baths at 
Münsingen and at Hölstein (B. Kapossy, ‘Römische Wandmalereien aus Münsingen und 
Hölstein’, Acta Bernensia 4 [1966], 25 and fig. 16-17) the floor is decorated with aquatic themes 
(fishes, head of Oceanus), and the walls are painted with fishes and people in fishing boats. 

7E.g. at Sparsholt, England, a wall painting represents a guilloche showing details of 
tesserae: Barbet, ‘Quelques rapports’, 49-51, pl. 30, 3; 31. Ch. Picard, ‘Peinture et mosaique: ἃ 
propos d’une tombe d’Ascalon’, RA 26 (1946), 105-108, compares the Nilotic scene painted on the 
wall of an Ashkelon tomb with a mosaic portraying a Nilotic scene, preserved at the Museum of 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. 

SE. Guidobaldi, A.G. Guidobaldi, Pavimenti marmorei di Roma dal IV al IX secolo (Cittä 
del Vaticano, 1983); F.W. Deichmann, Ravenna, Hauptstadt des spätantiken Abendlandes 
(Baden-Baden, 1958-1984), I, 101-107; R. Farioli, Pavimenti musivi di Ravenna paleocristiana 
(Ravenna, 1975). 

IC. Mango, Byzantine Architecture (New York, 1976), 160. 


is is true in particular for churches predating the Vandal conquest (AD 429): K.M.D. 
Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978), 188-189, 230. 


ll1Deichmann, Ravenna, I, 101: ‘Fussbodenmosaiken haben weder technisch noch 
künstlerisch etwas mit den Wandmosaiken zu tun’; Farioli, Pavimenti, 14-17. 
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Interior Decoration of Palestinian Churches and Synagogues 


In the Eastern Mediterranean the dearth of evidence for wall 
decoration may distort the results of a study of interior decoration as an 
ensemble since it would rely mostly on mosaic pavements, many of which 
are preserved in churches and synagogues. However, some idea of the 
decoration of the walls surrounding these mosaic floors may be obtained 
from written sources and from scattered material evidence. 

The early Palestinian churches were usually paved in a simple 
manner—most commonly flagstones—but from the mid-fifth century the 
floors of most churches were covered with polychrome mosaics displaying a 
whole range of motifs.!2 In addition to various geometric compositions, there 
are hunting,!? rustic, genre and Nilotic scenes,1* labours of the months,! still 
lives, animals, birds,!6 fruits, vegetables, and vessels, either filling vine, ivy 
or acanthus scrolls,17 or represented as depictions per se. Christian symbols 
are found on mosaic pavements, even after the Edict of Theodosius II and 
Valentinian II (AD 427) prohibiting the inclusion of the Signum Christi in 
the floor,18 but they are for the most part located where they would not be 
trodden on, e.g. under the altar table.1? The most common of these motifs is 
the Greek cross but Latin and Maltese crosses,20 the chrismon 21 IX8YZ,22 and 


12A, Ovadiah, Corpus of the Byzantine Churches in the Holy Land (Bonn, 1970); R. and A. 
Ovadiah, Hellenistic, Roman and Early Byzantine Mosaic Pavements in Israel (Rome, 1987), 
esp. 161-165; P. Donceel-Voüte, Les pavements des &glises byzantines de Syrie et du Liban. 
Decor, arch£&ologie et liturgie (Louvain, 1988); M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan (Amman, 
1993). 

13Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 172; R. Cohen, ‘A Byzantine Church and Mosaic Floor near 
Kissufim’, Qadmoniot 45 (1979), 19-24 (Hebrew). 

l4E.g. at Tabgha: ΑΜ. Schneider, The Church of the Multiplying of the Loaves and Fishes 
(London, 1937), and at Haditha: Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 62-63 (no. 86). 

15Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 177. 

16C. Dauphin, ‘Byzantine Pattern Books: A Re-examination of the Problem in the Light of 
the “Inhabited Scroll”’, Art History 1 (1978), 400-423; Y. Chaver, ‘Birds in Byzantine Mosaic 
Pavements in Israel’, Israel—Land and Nature 12 (1987), 110-114. 

177.M.C. Toynbee, J.B. Ward-Perkins, ‘Peopled Scrolls: A Hellenistic Motif in Imperial 
Art’, BSR 18 (1950), 1-43; C. Dauphin, ‘A New Method of Studying Early Byzantine Mosaic 
Pavements (Coding and a Computed Cluster Analysis) with Special Reference to the Levant‘, 
Levant 8 (1976), 113-149. 

18Codex Iustinianus 1, 8, 1 ed. P. Krueger (Berlin, 1914), Π, 61: ‘Signum salvatoris Christi 
nemini licere vel in solo vel in silice vel in marmoribus humi positis insculpere vel pingere, sed 
quodcumaque reperitus tolli.’ 

19M.W. Prausnitz, Excavations at Shavei Zion (Rome, 1967), pl. 38b. 

20Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 214, s.v. crosses. 

218, Bagatti, Excavations in Nazareth (Jerusalem, 1969), pl. ΙΧ. 1. 

22Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem: Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, pl. 17. 
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the A and N23 also appear. Peacocks?*—usually placed in front of the main 
apse—and fishes?° obviousiy had a symbolic meaning. Figurative 
representations of the Scriptures are rare,26 but quotations drawn both from 
the Old Testament—mainly the Book of Psalms—and from the New 
Testament? are often inserted in the mosaic floors. 

Human figures appear frequently as part of hunting, Nilotic or genre 
scenes, but representations of people associated with the church, such as 
saints, clerics, founders or donors are quite rare.28 Their names, however, are 
often mentioned in mosaic inscriptions.2? 

A look at the walls surrounding these highly coloured pavements 
reveals that they were often made of roughly smoothed and irregularly 
coursed ashlar blocks. This strongly suggests that, at least on the interior, the 
walls had some revetment. Much ink has been spilt on whether the 
decoration of the pilgrim ampullae from the Holy Land reflected the decor of 
contemporaneous churches, or whether it was purely imaginative.?0 Written 
sources provide us with some information concerning the walls of 
Palestinian churches. Several authors have left glowing descriptions of the 


23At Evron: Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, pl. 50.1. 

24Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 212, s.v. peacocks; DACL 13/1, s.v. paon, col. 1075-97; but 
note the peacocks on the mosaic floor of the synagogue at Ma’on-Nirim: Ovadiah, Mosaic 
Pavements, pl. 117. 2. 

25V. Tzaferis, "The Excavations of Kursi-Gergesa’, Atigot Engl. Ser 16 (1983), pl. 11. 1, 17; 
Prausnitz, Shavei Zion, 49, pl. 40b. 

26Donceel-Voüte, Pavements, 105: fig. 71 (Adam in Paradise), 489: fig. 456 (Adam and Eve); 
R. Ovadiah, ‘Jonah in a Mosaic Pavement at Beth Guvrin’, IE] 24 (1974), 214-215. The 
representation of two fishes flanking a basket containing four loaves of bread at Tabgha was 
more a symbol than an actual scene: Schneider, Church, table 1. 

27Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 217, s.v. inscriptions. 

28Especially on the west side of the Jordan River: V. Tzaferis, ‘Mosaics and Inscriptions 
from Magen’, BASOR 258(1985), 24-25, fig. 14 (a priest?); A. Ovadiah, "The Mosaic Pavement 
of Kissufim, Israel’, in Mosaique, Recueil d’Hommages ἃ Henri Stern (Paris, 1983), 273-280, pl. 
184. 1 (a donor?); M. Piccirillo, I mosaici di Giordania (Rome, 1986), fig. 57 (a founder?); M. 
Piccirillo, Chiese e Mosaici di Madaba (Jerusalem, 1989), 330 (a priest). 

29Y.E. Meimaris, Sacred Names, Saints, Martyrs and Church Officials in the Greek 
Inscriptions and Papyri Pertaining to the Christian Church of Palestine, MEAETHMATA 2 
(Athens, 1986). 

FOR. Grabar, Ampoules de Terre Sainte (Paris, 1958); D.V. Ainalov, The Hellenistic 
Origins of Byzantine Art, ed. C. Mango (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1961), 224-248; R.J. Grigg, 
The Images on the Palestinian Flasks as Possible Evidence of the Monumental Decoration of 
Palestinian Martyria (Ph.D. Thesis, Univ. of Minnesota, 1974); Ὁ. Barag, J. Wilkinson, “The 
Monza-Bobbio Flasks and the Holy Sepulchre’, Levant 6 (1974), 179-187. 
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decoration of these churches. They speak of the ‘precious marble’?! and of the 
splendid wall mosaics—often called "golden mosaics’—hinting at the use of 
gilded tesserae.??2 They also describe the ‘beautiful paintings’?? which adorned 
the walls of several churches: the Great Church at Lydda, the ‘Chamber of the 
Last Supper’ and the Churches of the Anastasis and of the Ascension in 
Jerusalem. The Basilica of Mamre had a painting depicting the hospitality of 
Abraham.?? The fagade mosaic of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
representing the Virgin and Child and the Adoration of the Magi allegediy 
induced the invading Persians in AD 614 to spare the church at the sight of 
the Magi, in Persian dress.35 The most detailed account of wall decoration is 
the ekphrasis of Choricius of Gaza (fl. sixth century), who describes the decor 
of two churches of his town executed ἐν ψηφίδι (in mosaics) and ev χρώμασι 
(paintings).36 For the church of St. Sergius of Gaza, Choricius describes the 
'gilded and silver wall mosaics’, representing the Virgin and Child on a 
background of gold and silver in the central apse. To their right is the founder 
Stephen, governor of Palestine, offering the church to St. Sergius. In the side 
apses are burgeoning trees, a vine trellis growing from an amphora and birds, 
primarily a flock of partridges. The walls of the church were adorned with 
twenty-four pictures: five episodes drawn from the birth and childhood of 
Jesus, ten from his ministry and nine relating to his Passion. The prophets 
were represented on the drum of the dome. Choricius also mentions 
paintings on the ceiling. Regarding the church of St. Stephen, he notes that 
‘the curious sightseer may look high and low in search of a spot bare of either 
marble or gold, he will look in vain’. The lower part of the walls of the apse 
were faced with different marbles. On the triumphal arch were two figures— 
apparently St. Stephen and the founder, Bishop Marcian,—standing on either 


31 Jtinerarium Egeriae, ed. A. Franceschini, R. Weber, in Itineraria et alia geographica, 
CCSL 175, 29-90 (Turnhout, 1965), 25, 9; Choricius, Laudatio Marciani, ed. R. Foerster (Leipzig, 
1929), II. 49; see the translation in C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453, Sources 
and Documents (New Brunswick, 1972), 71-72. 

3271. Eg. 25, 9; Choricius, Laudatio Marciani 1. 29 (in Mango, Art, 62). 

33-Pulchris picturis’ (Petronius?): A. Molinier, C. Kohler, Itinera hierosolymitana et 
descriptiones Terrae Sanctae, II (Geneva, 1885), 146; see Ainalov, Hellenistic Origins, 231-232. 

%Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica, ed. 1.4. Heikel, GCS (Leipzig, 1913),V. 9. 7-8. 

35H. Vincent, F.-M. Abel, Bethleem, Le Sanctuaire de la Nativite (Paris, 1914), 127-128. 

36Choricius, Laudatio Marciani II. 53 (in Mango, Art, 60-72). 
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side of Christ. A Nilotic scene showing the River Nile with meadows and 
water birds along its banks adorned the walls. 

In her discussion of the mural mosaics before the arrival of the Arabs,?? 
M. van Berchem wonders how much the written evidence actually reflects a 
widespread use of wall decoration for churches of Syria and Palestine. 
Archaeology has done little to answer her question. In the Christian East only 
a few wall mosaics from the Byzantine period are preserved in situ: in Cyprus 
at Kiti,3® Lythrankomi?? and Livadia,?0 in Eastern Turkey at Kartmin®! and in 
the Sinai the church of the Monastery of St. Catherine representing the 
Transfiguration with the figures of Moses and Elijah enhanced.*? Loose glass 
and gilded tesserae, probably originating from wall mosaics, were, however, 
found in the debris of several churches, including Shavei Zion,#? Ashkelon,** 
Sussita-Hippos,# the round church at Beth Shean,?6 the octagonal church on 
Mount Gerizim,#” St. Anne in Jerusalem,?8 Pella,2?® the churches of St. 
Theodore, of St. Peter, of the Prophets and the Propylaea Church at Gerasa® 


37M. van Berchem, in Early Muslim Architecture, ed. K.A.C. Cresswell (Oxford, 1969), 230. 

38A.H.S. Megaw, ‘Byzantine Architecture and Decoration in Cyprus: Metropolitan or 
Provincial?’, DOP 28 (1974), 74-76; A. Papageorghiou, Masterpieces of Byzantine Art in Cyprus 
(Nicosia, 1965), 1-111. 

39 A.H.S. Megaw, E.J.W. Hawkins, The Church of the Panagia Kanakaria at Lythrankomi 
in Cyprus (Washington, 1977). 

400. cit., 70. 

41E.J.W. Hawkins, M.C. Mundell, C. Mango, "The Mosaics of the Monastery of Mar Samuel, 
Mar Simeon, and Mar Gabriel near Kartmin’, DOP 27 (1973), 279-296. 


42G.H. Forsyth, K. Weitzmann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, The 
Church and Fortress of Justinian (Ann Arbor, 1965), pl. 110-128. 

43Prausnitz, Shavei Zion, 18; Ovadiah, Corpus, 162 (no. 161b). 

44Oyadiah, Corpus, 22 (no. 10). 

45C. Epstein, V. Tzaferis, "The Baptistery at Sussita-Hippos’, Atigot Engl. Ser. 20 (1991), 
90; Ovadiah, Corpus, 177 (no. 174). 

46G.M. Fitzgerald, Beth Shan Excavations 1921-1923, The Arab and Byzantine Levels 
(Philadelphia, 1931), III, 22-23; Ovadiah, Corpus, 39 (no. 24). 

47 Qvadiah, Corpus, 141 (no. 143). 

480p.cit., 84 (no. 72). 
oo ον Russel, "The Petra Project’, American Center of Oriental Research Newsletter 4. 1 

2), 2. 


>0C.H. Kraeling, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (New Haven, 1938), 186, 196, 223, 231, 243, 
247, 253, 313; pl. 38d shows a mosaic still adhering to a voussoir; one of the preserved wall 
mosaics represents an acanthus leaf. 
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and Ras Siagha on Mount Nebo.?! Fragments of marble uncovered in a 
number of churches—at Beth Shean,5?2 Shavei Zion,5? Sussita Hippos,>* 
Mount Gerizim®> and Shivta (North Church)56 for example—seem to have 
fallen from the wall decoration. Remains of painted plaster are recorded for 
many churches, either in situ or in the debris: at Shavei Zion,?” Caesarea,58 
Ras et-Tawil,’? Bethlehem,$0 Sussita-Hippos,6! Nizzana,62 Shivta,6® Avdat,64 
Mamshit-Kurnub,6° Rehovoth-in-the-Negev®6 and Mount Sinai.67 The paint 
is generally very faint, but in some cases it is possible to surmise what was 
represented. The best preserved are the paintings at Mount Sinai, showing 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Sacrifice of Jephthah’s Daughter and a decorative 
motif. At Caesarea are thirteen figures, apparently saints, painted on Vault 9. 
At Rehovot-in-the-Negev a figure painted on a fragment of plaster fallen 
from the wall of a side-room attached to the northern Church may have been 
a saint holding a scroll with a Greek text. Woolley suggested interpreting the 


515. Saller, The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Jerusalem, 1941), 33-35, 209, 215, 351, 
surmises that the wall mosaic of the apse represented ‘the death or the burial of Moses’ like 
the wall mosaic of the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome (fig. 37). 

S2Fitzgerald, Beth Shan, 22. 
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various figures still visible at the beginning of the century in the southern 
church of Shivta as a Transfiguration representing Christ with raised hands, 
and below, a semi-prostrate figure—probably Peter. On the left, he identified a 
kneeling figure as John from the fragmentary Greek inscription. On the right 
were remnants of a figure of James. On either side of the apse he posited 
representations of Moses and Elijah. Albeit scanty, these finds attest to the 
former splendour of the Palestinian churches and corroborate the evidence of 


the written sources. 

If we turn to the decoration of synagogues we find that many were 
paved with polychrome mosaics6 displaying a wide range of motifs,6° some 
similar to those found in churches, while others are specific to synagogues. 
The geometric compositions and the scroll patterns closely resemble those of 
churches, except that they contain no human figures—only birds, animals or 
vessels. A motif specific to synagogues—usually interpreted as a liturgical 
calendar?°—has the zodiac wheel with the twelve signs and their names, 
Helios in the centre and the four seasons in the corners. Also characteristic of 
synagogues is the figurative representation of Biblical scenes?! as opposed to 
written quotations from the Scriptures. When these do occur, they consist 
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only of brief captions accompanying the figurative depictions.’?2 A typical 
feature of synagogue floors is the widespread use of religious motifs, often 
located in a central place, where all worshippers would both see and tread on 
them. These include the Ark of the Covenant, the menorah (seven-branched 
candelabrum), the shofar (ram’s horn), the lulav (palm branch), the ethrog 
(citron), and the mahta (incense shovel).’3 Lions flanking the Ark of the 
Covenant probably symbolised a guard of honour, reminiscent of the lion of 
Judah.’* Human figures, apart from those depicted in Biblical scenes and in 
the zodiac wheel, never appear on synagogue floors. There are neither genre, 
hunting or Nilotic scenes, nor any depictions of founders, donors or priests. 
Names of donors, however, are often included in mosaic floor inscriptions.?> 

Here too, the rather clumsy masonry of the walls leaves no doubt as to 
the need for a covering which would hide the stones and protect the 
masonry. Unfortunately, there is almost no written evidence for such 
decorative wall coverings in synagogues. A laconic allusion in Y Avodah 
Zarah: ‘In the days of Rabbi Yohanan (fl. third century AD), they began to 
make drawings on the walls and he did not prevent them’,76 suggests the 
existence of paintings on the walls but it is not clear if this refers to Eretz Israel 
or to the Diaspora. Marble revetment is attested in some Diaspora synagogues, 
e.g. at Sardis,77 but as it was very costly to import, marble was very rarely used 
in Palestinian synagogues. To our knowledge, there is no evidence of wall 
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mosaics, either in the Diaspora or in Eretz Israel. Painted plaster is, however, 
widely attested. In addition to the evidence from the Diaspora—Dura 
Europos,?8 Sardis,”? Akmonia8°—many synagogues of Eretz Israel have 
yielded remains of painted plaster, suggesting that this was the usual method 
of covering walls. A mosaic inscription from the synagogue at Susiyah refers 
to the use of lime for coating the walls: 'Rabi Isai, the priest who...made this 
mosaic and plastered the walls with lime, which he donated at a feast’.81 
Unfortunately, nothing of the actual wall-covering has survived, so that we 
do not know if it was a simple whitewash or if the plaster was indeed painted. 
Fragments of plaster with traces of paint have been found in several 
synagogues, including Isfiya,8®? Khirbet Shema,®? Beth Shearim,®* Maoz 
Haim,®85 Rimon,85 Marus,8?? Summaka,8® Hammat Gader,®° Hammat 
Tiberias,?0 Ein Gedi,?! Ein Nashut,?? Korazin,?? Beth Alpha,?* and Rehov.?> 
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Most fragments bear faint remnants of paint, chiefly red, but other colours are 
also represented: pink, black, yellow, green and blue. Some simple geometric 
and floral motifs can be identified. At Hammat Tiberias (Stratum I), volutes 
as well as eggs and darts are painted in red.?6 Concerning Beth Alpha, 
Sukenik writes that ’On several pieces of the plaster, simple designs of flowers 
in red were still perceptible’.?” Small fragments of inscriptions in red paint 
were found at Ein Nashut and Ein Gedi.?® The Ein Nashut fragment 
—-apparently part of a dedicatory text—reads ‘Amen amen sela shalom’. 

The synagogue at Rehov, excavated by the author of this paper on 
behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority,?? yielded exceptionally rich 
evidence concerning the revetment of its walls and columns. Located five 
kilometres south of Beth Shean, the Rehov synagogue was in use from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries, and underwent a number of reconstructions 
and repairs. The floor of the nave was under repair when the building went 
out of use. The earlier mosaic pavement of the nave had been entirely 
removed and a new foundation bed prepared. The mosaicist had time to lay 
only part of the border, and work on the central carpet had not yet begun. No 
trace of sinopia of the central carpet suggesting the intended design was 
found. 

The mosaic paving in the narthex contains a long inscription (4.30m x 
2.75m, 29 lines) which was positioned so that whoever entered the synagogue 
could read it and would have to walk on it before entering the prayer hall. 
Written in Hebrew, it is the earliest extant version of any known Talmudic 
text. It deals with the halakhot (laws) pertaining to the tithes and produce of 
the Sabbatical year in the various districts of the country.1% The Beth Shean 
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area, where the synagogue is located, is given a place of prominence: it 
appears at the top of the list and includes the names of the city gates and a 
topographical description of the surroundings. 

The site was disturbed by an Ottoman cemetery and by ploughing, and 
most walls were found razed to floor level. In the interior, they were 
originally coated with plaster but, except for a few patches of white plaster still 
adhering to the bema and to the lower courses, all the recovered plaster 
comes from the debris covering the floor. Most of it was in a very fragmentary 
state, having been crushed by the collapse of the walls, roof and pillars. Two 
layers of painted plaster can be discerned. Apart from small remnants of 
inscriptions—mainly in black paint and in charcoal—very little is known of 
the upper layer. 

The painting on the lower layer of plaster is better preserved for it was 
protected by the upper layer. Fragments recovered in the eastern aisle suggest 
that the eastern wall was decorated with vertical red and white stripes. Near 
the eastern entrance to the prayer hall were a few fragments painted with a 
green grid enclosing red quatrefoils. They probably represented a stylised 
'coffer-pattern’, a motif frequently used to decorate ceilings and vaults.101 
Small fragments were collected beneath the statumen of the narthex mosaic, 
all decorated with geometric and floral motifs. The bulk of the plaster was 
recovered in the central nave. Unlike the rest of the synagogue, this area was 
never ploughed and, at the time of its discovery, the floor was covered by an 
undisturbed layer of debris, ca. 50 cm thick, containing the plaster which 
originally coated the rectangular pillars along the sides of the nave, primarily 
those of the western row. It appears that a large wreath, occupying the entire 
width of the pillar ca. 1.50 m above the floor was painted on the side facing 
the nave. One wreath, found near the bema, contains the drawing of a 
structure with a gabled roof and a flight of five steps in front. The fagade of 
this structure is divided by four twisted columns, surmounted by lonic 
capitals. Between the two central columns are faint Hebrew letters. A seven- 
branched menorah is clearly visible on one side of the structure. Although 
very faint, this painting is most likely a stylised representation of the Ark of 
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the Covenant, flanked by menoroth. The other wreaths enclose Aramaic 
inscriptions. One contains a long dedicatory inscription enclosed in a fabula 
ansata, with a vine trellis filling the empty spaces. Another inscription lists 
the names of the months—apparently some kind of calendar. A very 
fragmentary inscription probably contained the list of the "twenty-four priestly 
courses’. 

One wreath encloses an inscription which is particularly interesting 
despite its poor state of preservation. The text is almost identical to the 
halakhic inscription found on the mosaic floor of the narthex, but ends with 
greetings addressed to all the inhabitants of the locality. This is apparently the 
original text of a letter received by the inhabitants in answer to their questions 
concerning the observance of the agricultural laws in a region where Jews and 
Gentiles lived side by side.102 Due to its importance, the body of the text was 
then incorporated into the mosaic floor. 

If the plaster found at Rehov reflects the pattern in other synagogues, 
there seems to have been a relationship between themes represented on 
floors and walls (or columns). It is unfortunate that the central carpet' of the 
nave at Rehov is missing, but we know from other sites that the nave mosaic 
was often divided into three panels, each containing a separate decorative 
scheme. The panel located nearest the bema usually shows the Ark of the 
Covenant with menoroth and other Jewish ceremonial utensils, the central 
panel a zodiac wheel and the third panel either a Biblical scene, a dedicatory 
inscription or some geometric composition.109% At Rehov, the plaster 
fragment painted with the Ark of the Covenant was indeed found near the 
bema. The painted inscriptions containing the names of the months and the 
list of the "twenty-four priestly courses’ may correspond to the zodiac on the 
mosaic floors. In the synagogue at Ein Gedi, lists of the Hebrew months and of 
the signs of the zodiac were found written on the mosaic floor.10% They may 
have originally been painted on the columns of the synagogue as was the case 
with the halakhic inscription at Rehov. Fragments of lists of the ’priestly 
courses’—the roster of the seats in Galilee of the priestly families after the 
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destruction of the Second Temple—have been found inscribed on slabs in a 
number of synagogues including Ashkelon, Caesarea, Nazareth, Kibbutz 
Kissufim, and Beit el-Khader in Yemen. 5. Klein suggested that these were 
affixed to the walls of synagogues in order to keep this memory alive: each 
week another course was read, serving as a kind of calendar.105 

The synagogue at Rehov has thus preserved a rare case of wall 
decoration. But this scarcity may be telling. The old belief in an aniconic 
Jewish art based on Deuteronomy 5.8 has been dismissed since the discovery 
of the numerous synagogue mosaics and the decorated sarcophagi from Beth 
Shearim,!06 but with the exception of examples from the Diaspora, such as 
the Dura Europos synagogue and the Jewish catacombs of Rome and 
Venosa,107 Jews do not seem to have developed a proper tradition of wall 
decoration. In the hundreds of burial caves from the Second Temple period 
discovered in Jerusalem and elsewhere, the walls are bare of decoration.!08 
One exception is a first century AD burial cave excavated at Jericho. The walls 
of this cave are painted with a vine branch motif, birds, a wreath and traces of 
a building.!0 This paucity of decoration, apart from a few menoroth, can also 
be observed in the many Jewish tombs dating from the period following the 
destruction of the Second Temple.!10 The necropolis of Beth Shearim—a 
burial centre for Jews from Eretz Israel and from the eastern Diaspora— 
presents a slightly richer range of motifs including carved or incised 
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menoroth, lulavim, Arks of the Covenant, ships and lions.!!! The rare 
instances of painted decoration in these catacombs consist of simple red lines 
and circles on the ceilings.!12 By contrast, the walls of pagan and Christian 
tombs from other sites in the area display a variety of painted motifs such as 
vine trellises, birds, Nilotic scenes, portraits of the deceased, Biblical scenes 
and crosses.113 

Obviously, the synagogues were less lavishly decorated than the 
contemporaneous churches. They had no wall mosaics or marble revetment, 
but only a coat of plaster to cover the masonry. When the plaster was painted, 
it was either in a uniform colour, usually red, or decorated with simple 
geometric or stylised floral motifs. There may have been Jewish ritual 
symbols, such as the Ark of the Covenant and menoroth on walls and 
columns,‚!!# but so far no evidence has emerged to contradict the view 
expressed by M. Avi-Yonah in 1965 that 'Biblical scenes were unlikely to be 
represented on the walls of synagogues’.115 Painted inscriptions, however, 
were probably more common than the archaeological record attests, since the 
particularly good state of preservation of the Rehov fragments is largely due 
to their having been protected by a second layer of plaster. The interior 
decoration of synagogues in Eretz Israel appears to have been primarily 
intended to provide the congregation with motifs and with texts which were 
connected with the services in the synagogue.!16 An explanation for the 
absence of figurative decoration on the walls and for its presence on the floors 
of synagogues might be found in the passage of Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
commenting on Leviticus 26.1: ΓΑ stone ornamented with pictures you shall 
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not place in your land to bow down to it. However a stoa (a mosaic 
pavement?) on which figures and likenesses are portrayed you may put on 
the floors of your sanctuaries, but not to prostrate yourselves on it.’117 As long 
as worshippers were not bowing down to them, representations of the 
menorah, of the Ark of the Covenant, of Biblical scenes and of the zodiac 
could be drawn on the floors of synagogues. The danger of idolatry seems to 
have arisen mainly when the gaze was directed upward to behold images: 
'Said R. Yohanan, one can look upon images when they are brought down’ (Y 
Avodah Zarah 3.1). 

Churches, on the other hand, displayed on their floors and on their 
walls secular motifs which, combined with the lavish use of polychrome 
marble and of ‘golden and silver mosaics’, were intended to elicit the 
admiration of worshippers and pilgrims alike.!18 There is no doubt that more 
money was spent on church decoration than on synagogue decoration. This 
certainly is a consequence of the better economic situation enjoyed by the 
Church in the fifth-sixth centuries compared to that of the Jewish 
community, but it is also due to the different röles synagogues and churches 
were playing at the time. Synagogues were primarily intended for the local 
population, who would pray and attend services, whatever the quality of the 
building. Of course, communities were proud to possess a handsome 
building, but this was not essential for attracting members. Church services, 
on the other hand, were attended by a body of worshippers still in the making 
and every effort was made to attract new converts. But once the eye had been 
caught by the beauty of the decor, there were Biblical scenes which, as St. 
Nilus recommended, served the purpose of ’teaching the Scriptures to the 
illiterate’.!19 The descriptions by Choricius of Gaza as well as the wall mosaics 
of the churches in Ravenna give us an idea of what he meant. Didactic as well 
were the representations of saints, clerics and founders,!20 Christian symbols, 
and scenes of the Transfiguration,!21 often located in a prominent position 


117 Baumgarten, art. cit., 196-206. 


1188 Ὁ. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Empire, AD 312-460 (Oxford, 
1982), 104-106. 


119Nilus, Ep. 4. 61 (ΡΟ 79, 577-580). 
120Deichmann, Ravenna, I, pl. 154-213 (5. Apollinare Nuovo); pl. 312-331 (San Vitale); 
Church of St Sergius at Gaza: Mango, Art, 60-72. 


121Forsyth, Weitzman, Saint Catherine, pl. 103; Shivta: Woolley, Lawrence, ‘The 
Wilderness’, 85. 
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such as the apse.!22 But like the Jewish sages, the Christian authorities were 
concerned that these pictures might constitute a danger of idolatry, and at the 
Council of Elvira (early fourth century AD) an attempt was made to eliminate 
them: "There should be no pictures in church, lest what is depicted on the 
walls be reverenced and adored’.123 Even if the Edict of AD 427 prohibiting 
the inclusion of the signum salvatoris Christi in floor decoration was not 
fully implemented, treading on Christian symbols was regarded as a 
desecration,!2% and as a gesture of respect motifs sacred to Christianity, 
whether crosses, Biblical scenes or saints, were placed on the walls rather than 
on the floor. 

The few inscriptions found to date on the walls of the Byzantine 
churches in Palestine are all dedicatory or commemorative in nature.!25 
None contain a text relating to the function of the building although we 
know from literary sources that imperial promulgations and other texts 
informing the congregation of important matters were affixed to the interior 
walls of churches.126 The later aniconic mosaic representations of the Church 
Councils, summarizing their proceedings on the walls of the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, attest to such a tradition.127 

Some fifty years ago, Crowfoot, writing about the Palestinian churches 
known at the time, posed the question ’How far do the pictures on the floor 
compensate us for the murals which we have lost’. He reached the conclusion 
that ‘the floors do not get very far to make up for our loss’.128 We can 
conclude that he was probably right in regard to churches since the loss of 
their walls has certainly deprived us of a lavish display including figures of 
saints and Biblical scenes which do not appear on the floors. In answer to the 


122E,9. the apse of St Apollinare in Classe: Deichmann, Ravenna, I, pl. 14. 

1236. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles (Paris, 1907), 240: Can. 36. 

124\, Tzaferis, ‘Mosaics and Inscriptions from Magen‘, Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research 258 (1985), 23-24; Ovadiah, Mosaic Pavements, 162; iddem ‘The Greek 
Inscriptions from the Early Christian Church at ‘Evron’, Eretz-Israel 19 (1987), 51"-52". 

125£.g. Tsafrir, "The Greek Inscriptions’, in ‘Rehovot’, 154-186. 

126£.g. the Novellae of Justinian I which the patriarchs affixed to the walls of the 
narthex of their churches, or the ekthesis of Heraclius (AD 638) in the Church of St. Sophia; 
for other examples, see A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin (Paris, 1957), 52, note 1. 

127Grabar, Iconoclasme, 48-61; C. Walter, L’iconographie des conciles dans la tradition 
byzantine (Paris, 1970), esp. 75-76; V. Tzaferis, "The Wall Mosaics in the Church of the 
Nativity, Bethlehem’, in Actes du XVle Congr2s International d’Etudes Byzantines, Athenes - 
Septembre 1976 (Athens, 1981), 891-900. 

128) W. Crowfoot, Early Churches in Palestine (London, 1941), 118. 
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same question regarding synagogues, however, the loss is probably less 
important from an artistic point of view, although it does deprive us of 
inscriptions concerning the community and its practices. 


THE GREEK INSCRIPTION ON THE HARRAN GATEAT EDESSA: 
SOME FURTHER EVIDENCE 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS 
London 


Students of the history of Edessa (modern Turkish Urfa) in the period 
immediately prior to the First Crusade have long been interested in a 
fragmentary inscri’stion built into the Harran Gate. The style of the lettering 
suggests a date in tne eleventh century. Unfortunately, subsequent rebuilding of 
the Gate has destroyed several parts of the inscription, making it extremely 
difficult to decipher. Professor J.B. Segal in a footnote to his book on Edessa! 
provides a possible reading of what now remains, in part based on work done by 
Dr. Michael Ballance in 1956.? Their suggested reading was: 


ε]σωθη τη Ρωμαικὴ ἐξουσια 
Ϊμα κιρωτατί 
Ἱνυαλί..]ν[...]Ἰσυ[.]αϊτου 
αὐυτοΪκρατορας βασιλεας 


Jıvov ἐν ἐτειί.... 


That reading clearly refers in the first line to the survival of Byzantine power. 
However, although there appeared in the fourth line to be tantalising references 
to (unknown) emperors, it was not possible for the date in the fifth line to be 
made out. 

Professor Segal also refers in his footnote to Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, 
an earlier traveller who had seen the inscription. Von Oppenheim had early on 
been seized by a romantic desire to visit the Middle East and during his life 
travelled extensively in the lands of Islam.? During 1911-12? he visited Bde&a 


and made >» careful record of the inscription with photographs Sereeze'. 
These records were taken back to Germany where they were € eis Aiestim 
er von 


succeeding years, particularly by von Oppenheim’s colleagu auf, 2 


l Edessa, the Blessed City (Oxford 1970), 224, τι. 2. 

2] am particularly grateful to Dr. Ballance for help with this inscription. In particular, he most 
generously provided me with copies of his notes and other materials relating to the inscription. 

$For ἃ note on his life, see ZDMG 101 (1951), 5-6. 

νοι 1925, as reported by Segal, op.cit. 
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Gaertringen, who left careful notes of his reading. These notes survive today in 
the Max Freiherr von Oppenheim Stiftung, which forms part of the 
Orientalisches Seminar in the University of Cologne.? Unfortunately, the squeeze 
and some of the photographs seem to have been in the hands of a prospective 
editor in Berlin from about 1927 and are thought to have been destroyed during 
the last war. 

It is clear from the surviving photographs that considerably more of the 
inscription existed in 1911-12 than does now, and for that reason the loss of the 
squeeze is to be particularly regretted. Nonetheless, the surviving papers held by 
the von Oppenheim Stiftung provide valuable secondary evidence of what 
existed at the time of von Oppenheim’s visit. In particular, as already noted 
above, there survives a note completed by Hiller von Gaertringen in 1927, which 
proposes a reading of the inscription based on the now-lost squeeze and other 
material. This note appears to add considerably to our knowledge of the 
historical context of the inscription.® 

Von Gaertringen’s reading of the first line was: ἐϊσώθη n 'Ρωμαϊκὴ 
e&ovolia. This substantially confirms Dr. Ballance’s reading, although with a 
slightly different meaning. In addition, von Gaertringen believed that he could 
read the name ᾿Αλέξ[ιος in the same line, within the space preceding the word 
ἐ]σώθη. From line 2 von Gaertringen obtained the inconclusive words: διὰ τὴ]ν 
naxapıoramv περίπτωίσιν... In line 3 there could be made out: πρωτοσεβάστῳ 
το[ῦ] Σεβαστοῦ x(aı) Αἰ[ὑ]τοκ[ράτορος) toü..., although the rest of the line could not 
be read in an intelligible way. Finally, in lines 4 and 5 there could be read: 4. 
[....|nv Χρι(σ)τιανους μέχρι τῆς δευρὶ [ἐκ τῆς τῶν Τούρκων ἐπικρατείας βασιλί(έως) 
[Ῥω)μαί[ων.. 

5. ᾿Αλεξί)ου τοῦ φιλοχριστοίυ] Αὐτ[οκράτορο]ς ἹΡωμαί]ων Κ[ο]μνηνοῦ ἐν ἔτει ᾳχβ΄, 
[ἰν]δ.β Ὁ 

As will be readily perceived, lines 4 and 5 contain a number of important 
historical references. There seems to be a clear reference to the saving of the 
Christian population [E]x τῆς τῶν Τούρκων ἐπικρατείας; these events took place in 
the reign of ᾿Αλεξί]ου τοῦ φιλοχρίστο[υ] Αὐτ[οκράτορο]ς 'Plonailov Κ[ο]μνηνοῦ. 


5] am extremely grateful to Friedrich Kaltz of the Max Freiherr von Oppenheim Stiftung who 
provided me with copies of the papers relating to the inscription which are now held in Cologne, 
as well as other valuable background material. 

6Von Gaertringen’s commentary raises, of course, a number of other interesting points, which 
Cannct be considered within the scope of this brief article. I hope to return to these points at a 

ter date. 
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Although the name 'Alexios’ was not clear in line 5, von Gaertringen supplied it 
in part from the appearance of that name in the first line, and in part from the 
evidence of the date at the end of line 5. This date (which von Gaertringen only 
read with some difficulty) appeared to be the year of Creation 6602 or 1094 AD. 
Putting this evidence together with the clear reference in line 5 to a Comnenian 
Emperor allowed him to reconstruct the name of the Byzantine Emperor, Alexios 
Komnenos (1081-1118). 

The fuller account of the inscription given by von Gaertringen allows us to 
complete the account given by Professor Segal, who clearly had only partial 
access to von Gaertringen’s work, and to remove some of the difficulties that 
arose in Professor Segal’s footnote from trying to conform Dr. Ballance’s later 
reading of a less complete inscription with the earlier reading by von 
Gaertringen. Thus it is no longer necessary to try to explain the reference to more 
than one emperor; von Gaertringen’s reading makes it clear that only one— 
Alexios Komnenos—was mentioned. 

Notwithstanding these corrections, Professor Segal’s conclusions as to the 
historical context of the inscription appear correct, particularly in the light of the 
date given at the end of the inscription. There can be little doubt that it shorıld be 
placed in the context of the decline of Byzantine power in Mesopotamia, 
following the defeat in 1071 of the Byzantine Emperor, Romanos Diogenes, at 
Mantzikert. This defeat allowed the rise to power in the area of a number of local 
Armenian chieftains. One of the best-known of these was Philaretos Brachamios, 
whose agent, Vasil, held Edessa from 1077-1078 until his death in 1083 when, 
following a brief interregnum, Philaretos assumed personal control of the city. In 
1086/7, while Philaretos was engaged upon an embassy to the Seljuk leader, 
Malikshah, the citizenry of Edessa revolted. Malikshah responded by sending 
one of his generals to capture the city, which capitulated in March 1087. A Seljuk 
commander was appointed to command the Citadel; as administrator of the City, 
the Seljuks appointed an Armenian, Thoros, who had previously held Melitene 
on behalf of Philaretos and had the Byzatine rank of curopalates. In 1092 the death 
of Malikshah caused general unrest to break out in the area and in 1094 the 
Seljuk commander at Edessa was captured in battle by Tutush, brother of 
Malikshah. The victorious Tutush then sent to Edessa demanding its surrender, 
but met with a refusal both from the Seljuk commander in the Citadel and from 
Thoros in the City. In due course, Tutush’s general gained control of the Citadel 
but was cut off from the rest of the City by a wall that Thoros—fearing this 
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eventuality—had constructed. The stalemate was resolved when Thoros 
contrived the assassination of the Seljuk general and a general uprising in the 
City. The Seljuks now found themselves barricaded in the Citadel. Tutush 
himself now died (February 1095) and the Citadel garrison, finding the position 
hopeless, abandoned the Citadel to Thoros. 

It is to this period that Segal attributes the inscription and, in the light of 
the evidence provided by von Gaertringen’s reading, it is difficult not to agree. 
Following the establishment of independent rule in Edessa and with threatening 
Seljuk forces in the vicinity, Thoros would naturally have looked to the 
neighbouring Christian power of Byzantium, which still aspired to protect the 
Christian peoples of Mesopotamia. It was, of course, an aspiration that would 
never be fulfilled. Within only a few years the Edessans were forced by their 
isolated position to seek another saviour in the newly-arrived Crusaders, whose 
appearance brought finally to an end the aspirations of the Byzantine Empire to 
control North Syria and Mesopotamia. 


TERRA LEMNIA AND THE POTTERIES OF THE GOLDEN HORN: 
AN ANTIQUE REVIVAL UNDER OTTOMAN AUSPICES’ 


JULIAN RABY 
Oxford 


Annually, for more than 400 years of Ottoman rule, a curious 
ceremony took place on a bare hillside on the north Aegean island of 
Lemnos. The participation of islanders and Greek clerics was to be expected, as 
the ceremony occurred on 6 August, which is marked by the Orthodox feast of 
the Metamorphosis (Transfiguration); yet the event was also attended by 
Muslim hocas and the local administrative and military governor, the subagı.! 
This part secular, part religious, convocation gathered shortly before sunrise, 
and proceedings began, for the Christians at least, with a mass at a nearby 
chapel dedicated to Christ Saviour.? The Turks had a sacrificial feast of lamb; 
the Greeks made an offering of fish, for they were observing a 14-day lent 
which precedes the Feast of the Koimesis on 15 August. The gathering then 
proceeded almost to the top of the hill where for six hours they excavated a 
quantity of clay. 


Ἵ would like to express my thanks to Eustratios Psaradelis, and above all George 
Marmaris, from the village of Rapanidi, for their help in locating the site. 

lThe fundamental artıcle on the subject is by F.W. Hasluck, "Terra Lemnia’, BSA 9 (1909- 
10), 220-231; it was reprinted, with additions, in id., Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
ed. M.M. Hasluck (Oxford, 1929), 671-688. 

2The simple chapel of the Saviour (Sotira) mentioned by Pierre Belon, Observations sur 
plusieurs Singularitez (Paris, 1553), f. 29a, was roofless, and partly in ruins, in the 1560s 
according to Albacario, on whom see below, notes 14 and 16. That it had fallen into desuetude is 
confirmed by a letter from the Patriarch Metrophanes III in April 1565 (F. Dölgei, Aus den 
Schatzkammern des heiligen Berges (Munich, 1948), no. 87, 1. 11; cf. J. Haldon, ‘Limnos, 
Monastic Holdings and the Byzantine State: ca.1261-1453’, in Continuity and Change in Late 
Byzantine and Early Ottoman Society. Papers Given at a Symposium at Dumbarton Oaks in 
May 1982, ed. A. Bryer, H. Lowry (Birmingham, England and Washington, D.C., 1986), 159-215, 
esp. 172. In 1677 John Covel could find no trace of ‘Sotiranou’ (John Covel, British Library ms. 
Add. 22,914, f. 50a; the reading of ‘Sobiranon’ given in the edition by Bent, 284, is an error; ed. 
J.Th. Bent, “Extracts from the Diaries of Dr. John Covel [1670-79]', in Early Voyages and Travels 
in the Levant [London, 1893], henceforth Covel, Travels). An anonymous account written in 1582 
(on which see below, note 22) states that the mass was held in a Chapel of Sant’ Andrea, but 
there is no record of such a chapel in the documents reviewed in Haldon, ‘'Limnos’. For a French 
mid-sixteenth century reference to a chapel (?) of Saint John, see below, note 20. There is a 
chapel of this name between Kotsinas and Ayiokhoma (see Haldon, ‘Limnos’, map opp. 188), 
but it should not be confused with the small chapel dedicated to the Metamorphosis tou Sotirou 
which stands only a few hundred metres west of the Phtelidia spring. 


Raby 


The site itself lies about one kilometre inland, virtually due south of 
the town of Kotsinas (Kokkinos) on the Gulf of Pournia. It is a small space of 
nearly level ground some 60 metres above sea-level, near the eastern end of 
Mount Mosychlos.? The miraculous virtues credited to this earth explain why 
the site is still known today—even though the ceremony of 6 August has long 
been abandoned—as Ayiokhoma, which translates as ‘Sacred Earth’ (ἅγιον 
xana).$ At the foot of the last ascent, in the shade of a craggy outcrop of 
trachytic Breccia facing the town of Kotsinas, is a perennial spring, known as 
Phtelidia, where the earth used to be washed.? 

The volcanic origins of this outcrop and the mythical associations of 
Mount Mosychlos might conjure up a picture of an impressive mountain, 
but in reality it is no more than a low, undulating ridge, that skirts the 
southern end of the Gulf of Pournia, rising to a height of no more than 70 
metres.6 It was, however, regarded in Antiquity as the place where 
Hephaistos, the God of Fire, fell to earth on his expulsion from Olympus.? 
This was not the only association Mount Mosychlos could claim with 
Antiquity, for the Ottoman ceremony of 6 August closely mirrors Roman 


3L. de Launay, ‘Notes sur Lemnos’, Revue archeologique 27 (1895), 305-325, esp. 320, and 324; 
L. de Launay, Chez les Grecs de Turquie (Paris, 1897), 120-123; C. Fredrich, ‘Lemnos’, 
Mitteilungen des kaiserlichen deutschen archäologischen Instituts (Athenische Abteilung) 31 
(1906), 241-256, esp. 253, and fig.6. 

4john Covel’s is the first travel account to refer to the earth by this name (Covel, Travels, 
284); but see note 2 for a Greek document of 1565 that uses the name. 

SAccording to Pierre Belon there were two fountains: one on the right of the ascent was 
perennial; that on the left dried up (Observations, 1553 ed., f. 29a). Albacario mentions three, 
two to the north side and one on the south side of hill (A. Conze, Reisen auf den Inseln des 
Thrakischen Meeres [Hannover, 1860], 122); cf. H.F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 
1890), 262. It is difficult to understand why de Launay (Notes sur Lemnos’, 320) was unable to 
find any trace of the spring, a photograph of which is given by F.L.W. Sealy, ‘Lemnos’, BSA 23 
(1918-19), fig. 6. 

6de Launay, Notes sur Lemnos’, 320; Fredrich, ‘Lemnos’, 254. For a geological map of the 
area, see L. de Launay, La geologie des iles de Metelin, Lemnos et Thasos (Paris, 1898), 
reproduced by V. Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Ταξιδιωτικά καί γεωγραφικά κείμενα για τη 
νήσο Λήμνο. Travellers’ and Geographers’ Texts on the Island of Lemnos (15th-20th cent.) 
(Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, Annual of the Faculty of Technology IX, supp. no. 33, 
Thessaloniki, 1986), pl. 31. On the problems of the ancient references to a volcano, see R. Jebb, 
Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part IV. The Philoctetes, (Cambridge, 1932), 243-245. 

7A.B. Cook, Zeus, A Study in Ancient Religion (Cambridge, 1914-40), III, 228; Galen gave 
the legend some credence: Mixtures and Properties of Simples: Earths IX-1. 1-4; Claudii Galeni 
Opera Omnia, ed. C.G. Kühn (Leipzig, 1826), 173; de Launay, Notes sur Lemnos’, 318, note 4; F. 
Brommer, Hephaistos, Der Schmiedegott in der antiken Kunst (Deutsches Archäologisches 
Institut, Mainz, 1978), 161-163. I owe this last reference to my colleague Jeremy Johns. 
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practice, as described in detail by Galen, whose efforts to visit the island were 
rewarded when he witnessed the proceedings for himself in AD 166.® 

Galen records how on a barren hill near the city of Hephaestias—a site 
some 5 kilometres north-east of the present Ayiokhoma—-a priestess spread 
an offering of wheat and barley on the ground and performed some local 
customs, before having a wagon-load of earth carted away to the town, where 
she diluted it in water, decanted the supernatant liquid, and removed the 
muddy mixture below, leaving only the stony and sandy deposit as unusable. 
The muddy mixture was allowed to dry until it was the consistency of soft 
wax, when it was formed into troches or pastilles, sealed with a special stamp, 
and dried in the shade.? In Dioscorides’ day, ca. 40 BC, troches of the earth, 
mixed—so it was said—with goat’s blood, were stamped with an impression 
of a goat.10 When Galen visited there was no tradition of admixing blood, and 
no animal sacrifice, and the idea was greeted with derision by the locals. The 
868] too had changed to the ’sacred seal of Artemis’, one of the godesses of 
healing. Whatever its form, the seal gave the earth the name by which it was 
most commonly known in Antiquity and the Middle Ages—Lemnia sphragis 
or Terra sigillata. Its popularity encouraged the exploitation of rival earths 
that were also stamped and known as Terra sigillata and to avoid confusion I 
shall refer to the Lemnian variety as Terra Lemnia. 

In the late 1540s, almost a millennium and a half after Galen’s visit, the 
French naturalist Pierre Belon visited the island in order to investigate Terra 
Lemnia. Belon’s could be regarded as the first surviving ’eye-witness’ account 
since Galen’s, and it exerted a commensurate influence in Europe.!! Yet the 
truth is that neither Belon nor any of the multitude of European travelers 
whose visit to the island has lent them credence as authorities on Terra 
Lemnia actually witnessed the events of 6 August. They were obliged to rely 
on what they heard from locals, and on ’reports’ by earlier travelers, including 
Galen. 


8Galen had insufficient time to go into the interior of the island on his first visit, en route to 
Rome in AD 162, but he revisited the island on his return in AD 166. 

9Galen, Opera Omnia, ed. Kühn, XII. 169-173. 

1l0Dioscorides V, 97; M. Wellmann, Pedanii Dioscuridis Anazarbei De Materia Medica 
Libri Quinque (Berlin, 1906-14), III, 67-68. 

1lBelon, Observations. 
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In assessing the Ottoman tradition we must beware, then, of literary 
plagiarism and the inconsistencies of local ciceroni.12 Nevertheless, the 
account by Pierre Belon, written 70 years after the Ottomans took Lemnos, 
and based, he claims, on the testimony of more than 600 people, compares 
closely with that by Henry Tozer which was written in 1880, towards the end 
of Ottoman occupation of the island, and based on information from the 
Ottoman governor and his entourage, and a local potter who made ceramics 
from Terra Lemnia.!? This suggests a remarkable degree of continuity over 
the 400 years of Ottoman rule, but even more surprising are the similarities 
with the Antique ceremony. In both periods there was an annual ceremony 
near Hephaestias, but Galen does not provide enough detail to be certain that 
the Antique and Ottoman sites were the same,!? and he does not state 
precisely when in the year he saw the ceremony, though it seems likely that it 
was in high summer, probably August.!5 Even if the site and date of the 
ceremony differed, the passage of years seems to have had little effect on the 
general structure of the proceedings. 

According to Galen, the earth was graded into three classes, the 
superior of which was called ‘Sacred Earth’ (ἱερὰ γῆ), and could be touched by 
noone except the priestess; the second was reddle (rubrica), which was 
frequently used by carpenters; the third was used for removing stains from 
clothes. In Ottoman times, according to Stefano Albacario, who was sent to 


12 Andre Thevet, who visited the Levant between 1549 and 1552, and eventually became the 
French cosmographer royal, was perhaps the most deceitful plagiarist: see F.W. Hasluck, 
"Thevet’s Grande Insulaire and his Travels in the Levant’, BSA 20 (1913-14), 59-69. 


13Belon, Observations, 1553 ed., esp. f. 30b, on his informants. Tozer, Islands, 245, 257; 
Conze’s account, derived from a local man who showed him the site, is very similar (Conze, 
Reisen, 122). 

14 Albacario was especially doubtful, denying that the ground was a reddish yellow or 
looked burnt, or that the location was bereft of trees, rocks and vegetation, as Galen described. 
On the contrary, Albacario noted large rocks from which mill-stones were cut and abundant 
trees, plants and grain, the locals cultivating wheat and pulses, in particular beans; P.A. 
Matthioli, Commentarij in V Libros Pedacij Dioscoridis Anazarbei de Medica Materia (Venice, 
1583), 691. In fact, Belon says the area was treeless, except for a carob, an elder and a willow 
growing not at the site where the earth was dug but over the perennial spring (Belon, 
Observations, 1553, f. 29b). M.-G.-F.-A. Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque de la Grece 
(Paris 1782-1822), II, 135, connects the Phtelidia spring with that mentioned in Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes, but line 1461 does not seem to be connected to any reference to the Sacred Earth; 
Jebb, Sophocles, 224-225. See also note 24, below. 


15]. Ilberg, ‘Aus Galens Praxis’, Neue Jahrbücher für das Klassische Altertum, Geschichte 
und deutsche Literatur 8 (1905), 293, 295; V.S. Nutton, “The Chronology of Galen’s Early 
Career’, CQ n.s.23 (1973), 158-159. 
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the island by the Habsburg ambassador, Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, some time 
between 1562 and 1565,16 the responsibility for washing and handling the 
earth until it was exported was likewise demitted to only one person, the 
difference being he was male.!? 

As in Galen’s day, the Ottomans divided the earth into three grades, 
according to an anonymous account by ore of the members of the entourage 
of the Venetian envoy Jacopo Soranzo ın 1582 (hereafter the ’Anonymous 
Soranzo’),!8 and, more authoritatively, the late seventeenth-century Ottoman 
historian, Naima.!? Naima provides one of the most detailed Ottoman 
descriptions of Terra Lemnia, recording how the first earth to be excavated is 
reddish, ’delicately oily’ (yaglı seklinde latif), and has a fragrance that overrides 
the smell of earth. Next comes a light yellow earth that is a little sharp to the 
taste. Finally there is an unlimited supply of a white clay which is salty to the 
taste and barely scented.20 All three, he says, are of (pharmacological) use but 
the first is exceptionally delicious and strongly scented. 


16 Albacario’s account was written to Matthioli, who included it in his work on Dioscorides. 
On the date of 1562, see Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 224, n. 1; Hasluck, Christianity, Π, 676, note 5. 
The date of 1565 is that given in Matthioli’s preface (Commentarii, 1583 ed.). The crops noted 
by Albarırio, wheat and beans, suggested to Fredrich (1906, 254) that he was there in May. For 
a most τ δ} compendium of European geographical and travel accounts of Lemnos, from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century, see Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Travellers’ and 
Geographers’ Texts. This work makes apparent the degree of plagiarism, and also how many 
so-alled visitors to the island merely sailed past it, but nevertheless took the opportunity of 
reporting the story of Terra Lemnia; see, for example, Hans Jacob Breüning in 1579, 
Orientalische Reyss des edlen und besten Hans Jacob Breüning, (Strassburg 1612), 40. 

17Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 224; Hasluck, Christianity,Il, 676. For a Ioannis Laghra of 
Palaiokastri who was recorded as being absolved from paying taxes in the Tapu Tahrir Defter 
of 1489 on account of his services for the tin-i mahtum, see Lowry, ‘The Island of Limnos’, 240. The 
translation suggests that Ioannis was one of several involved in the task, but the Ottoman 
original makes no explicit reference to the plural. 

löSee below, note 22. 

19Mustafa Naima, Ta’rih-i Na'ima IV (Istanbul, 1283), 211, 1. 18-24; Naimä Tärihi, trans. Z. 
Danısman, VI (Istanbul, 1969), 2701. 

20From Naima’s account it is evident that the French ambassador to the Sublime Porte in 
1558, M. de la Vigne, was wrong in claiming that the Turks regarded the white clay as the 
finest quality in contrast to the French who preferred the red variety. Evidently, de la Vigne 
was misled by the fact that it was the white Terra Lemnia that was widely available on the 
Istanbul market. See his letter to the Bishop d’Acgs, ambassador in Venice, on 22 February 1558: 
“Auquel (le cardinal de Tournon) vous despartirez, s’il vous plaist, un peu de terre sigillata que 
je vous envoie, laquelle est de la vraie et meilleure qui se peult recouvrer du serrail du Grand 
Seigneur. Icy on estime plus la blanche, estant la premidre qui sort de la fontaine quand elle 
bouilt environ la Sainct-Jehan qui lors se la faict recueiller et sigiller en l’isle de Lemnos et la 
Touge, laquelle on ayme plus en France, est celle qui reste au bord de la fontaine quand elle ha 
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Galen describes two stages—extraction and elutriaiion—but in 
Ottoman times the European sources seem occasionally confused between the 
two. Belon and Albacario describe how the earth was excavated from a pit, 
which was evidently dry, for a layer of topsoil was removed, and then 
replaced at the end of the six hours of digging, and several men went down 
into the pit.?! The ‘Anonymous Soranzo’, on the other hand, omits the 
digging stage, and refers to the earth being recovered from a natural hollow at 
the base of the hill, which was filled with water that came down in a covered 
channel—presumably a reference to the Phtelidia spring. The account 
compares closely with the second, that is elutriation, stage recorded by Galen, 
for it describes how the top liquid was carefully removed with jugs (vasi) 
while the muddy sediment was taken up with sponges and put aside as the 
first quality.22 

The two-stage process of extraction and washing was well understood 
by the English chaplain, the Reverend John Covel, who visited the island on 
27 April 1677;23 but his account indicates confusion over where the different 
stages took place. The earth, he claims, was removed from a spot a foot to the 
east of the spring near ’a kind of milky bogge’.2* Covel makes no reference to 


bouilly. Et en donnerez trois ou quatre pains ἃ Monsieur de Villars ...’, cited by de Launay, 
“Notes sur Lemnos’, 319, ἢ. 1, from Bibliothöque nationale, ms. 1423, 716. 

21Cf. Tozer, Islands, 262, where he describes the cavity as ‘an insignificant hole’ about 
fifty feet in circumference and ten feet deep. 

22Relazione e diario del viaggio di Jacopo Soranzo, Ambasciatore di Venezia, per il 
ritaglio di Mehemet figluolo di Amurat imperatore dei Turchi l’anno 1581, ed. E. Alberi, 
Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, ser. III, vol. II (Florence, 1844), 220-221. 
Alberi’s account was taken from ms. Capponi, cod. XIV, and differs in some details from the 
version in the British Library, ms. Royal 14. A. XIII; cf. ΕἾΝ. Hasluck, ‘Notes on Manuscripts in 
the British Museum Relating to Levant Geography and Travel’, BSA 10 (1905-6), 205. The most 
important of these is the reference in the British Library manuscript to an individual who 
resided on the island specifically to keep an eye on the proceedings. The year of 1581 given in 
the title is due to dating more veneto. 

23For the precise date, see British Library, ms. Add. 22, 914, f. 46b. 

24This recalls the ‘marshy spot’ (ἐλώδη τόπον) mentioned in some manuscripts of 
Dioscorides in connection with Terra Lemnia. The reference only occurs, though, in what is 
described in Pauly-Wissowa as the third class of manuscripts, most of which are relatively 
late in date. Two (Vienna, ms. med. gr. 16; and Paris, ms. gr. 2183) are attributed to the 
fifteenth century; the third (Palat. gr. 77) is thought to be fourteenth-century, but the reference 
to the marsh only occurs in the margin: see Wellmann, II, 67-68. The reference might then be 
regarded as a late addition, but as early as the mid ninth century Terra Lemnia was sometimes 
referred to in Muslim sources as fin al-buhayra (earth of the little marsh’); see ὟΝ. Schmucker, 
Die pflanzliche und mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-Hikma des Tabari (Bonner 
Orientalische Studien, n.s. 18, Bonn, 1969), 293. 
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sponges; instead he says that the earth was dug out of a small pit and had a 
soft and loomy’ consistency, "some of it like butter’.25 Elutriation, however, 
took place at a large fountain in a ‘town called Hagiapate’. This surely refers to 
the village of Ayios Hypatios, which lies some two kilometres to the east of 
Ayiokhoma.26 There is little wonder, then, that Covel did not believe the 
local story that ‘the earth is hollow from the holy well, where?? dig’d, to the 
fountain, where they wash it.’28 No other travelers refer to Ayios Hypatios in 
connection with Terra Lemnia, but Covel’s confusion may conceal some role 
that the village played in the proceedings, for according to an account written 
in Lemnos in the early 1950s the seal used to stamp the earth was kept in the 
safekeeping of the Turkish hoca of the village.2? 

The tradition of sealing the earth provides a further link between 
Classical and Ottoman practice. In both periods the earth was formed into 
troches which were stamped, the "Anonymous Soranzo’ adding that they 
were baked to make them more durable. The importance of the seal is 
evident from the fact that Galen refers to the earth simply as sphragis (’seal’), 
while Pierre Belon claimed that the earth could not be sold until it had been 
sealed. Before leaving for the island he made a study of the varieties of sealed 
earth available in Istanbul and collected 18 different seals, 12 of which he 
reproduced in a woodcut (fig. 1).30 Despite calligraphic variations, and 
crudeness either in the orthography of the originals or in the transmission, 
all read tin-i mahtum (tin-i makhtüm). This translates as ’sealed earth’, and 
there can be no doubt that fin-i mahtum was an Ottoman calque on Terra 


25Covel, Travels, 284. He also says that some Terra Lemnia he was given was ‘as is 
naturally dig’d out and not wash’d’. 

26The village is remembered by locals as having been mostly Turkish in population, and is 
now largely abandoned. There is a stone fountain of the Ottoman period near the chapel of 
Agios Hypatios. 

27 Bent’s reading of ’when’ is an error. 

28Covel, Travels, 284. Bent’s edition omits the following passage, given here in square 
brackets, immediately after the description of the spring: ’guard in the world. [We past from 
thence over γα hill to ye S.E. There are abundance of Velan® trees; Aeschylus]. We came down 
etc.’. The idea of an underground channel is reminiscent of the ‘canale coperto’ mentioned by the 
‘Anonymous Sora. 0’. 

29See Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Travellers’ and Geographers’ Texts, 452, τι. 41, referring to 
M. Angelos, Lemniake Laographia (Kastro, 1950), 39-40, a work it has not been possible to find 
in either Lemnos or the Gennadeion and National Libraries in Athens. I would like to thank 
Professor Elizabeth Zachariadou for her help. 

0Belon, Observations, ch. XXI, 1588 ed., 51. 
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sigillata. The legend on the Ottoman seal, it should be noted, reflected none of 
the specific seals of Antiquity; it mirrored instead the generic act of sealing. 
Such a derivation suggests a literary transmission, and we shall return to this 
point shortly. 

This was», „t course, no ordinary soil. It was a medicinal clay ranked 
highly by Pliny, whether taken internally or externally.31 Its emetic qualities 
made it useful as an antidote to poisons, bites and stings, and it was employed 
in cases of haemorrhage, dysentery, and complaints of the liver and kidney. It 
had astringent and antiseptic virtues, and physicians applied it, mixed with 
vinegar, on old ulcers, or, mixed with wine, water and oximele, on recent 
wounds. It was also used on plague sores, and even for watering eyes.32 Its 
effectiveness against snake bites, noted by Galen, was especially appropriate as 
Lemnos was said to be the island where Philoctetes languished for ten years 
during the Trojan war after he had been bitten by a snake, and the Lemnian 
author Philostratus, writing in about AD 215, glossed the legend by adding 
that Philoctetes’ wound had been cured with Terra Lemnia.?3 

Ottoman medicinal and pharmacological use of Terra Lemnia largely 
followed Classical practice. Dioscorides had noted that if taken in advance of 
poisons it promoted vomiting, whereas Galen was informed by a prominent 
local of Lemnos that it was effective faken either before or after poisoning. 
The Islamic medical tradition, as represented by Ibn Sina, recommended it 
could be used after, but that it was particularly effective taken before. A 
major difference, however, was that the Ottomans regarded Terra Lemnia as 
such a powerful alexipharmic that vessels made of it would instantly shatter 


31Pliny XXXV, 33; cf. XXIX, 104, and XVII, 88, the latter on its use as an aphrodisiac. 

32Felice Passera, II Nuovo Tesoro degl’Arcani Farmacologici Galenici, & Chimici, ὃ 
Spargirici II (Venice, 1688), col. 223, gives a detailed account of its uses and the methods by 
which it was prepared for administering; see also C.J.S. Thompson, "Terra Sigillata, a Famous 
Medicament of Ancient Times’, 17th International Congress of Medicine. London 1913. Section 
23, History of Medicine (London, 1914), 433-444; and W. Baroni, ‘Le Terre Sigillate’, Rivista di 
storia della medicina 15 (1971), 33-38. 

33Philostratus (ca. AD 170-245) cited by A.B. Cook, Zeus, note 4; cf. W. Burkert, ‘Jason, 
Hypsipile, and New Fire at Lemnos. A Study in Myth and Ritual‘, CQ n.s. 20 (1970), 1-16, esp. 
2. Sophocles has Philoctetes cured by a medicinal plant. See Prompt, De la Terre Sigillee‘, Le 
Dauphin& Medical, Journal de la Societ6 de Medecine, de Chirurgie et de Pharmacie de l’Isere 
20, no. 7 (July 1896), 145-159; I would like to thank Arthur McGregor for a copy of this article. 

34h Sina, Oanün ΕἸ tibb, I (Cairo, 1877), 328, lines 31-32. 
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on contact with poison.3® Although it might seem easy to dismiss these wide- 
ranging and impressive claims as the product of ’essentially a faith cure’,36 
Galen testifies to its effectiveness in treating cases of poisoning from sea- 
cucumbers and sea-hares, while in vivo and in vitro experiments conducted 
by D.A.K. Black in the 1950s showed that Terra sigillata’s ion-exchange action 
could be effective in cases of metallic poisoning.?? 

Ottoman practice differed in that they valued it not merely as a 
febrifuge but as a principal remedy against the plague. In Naima’s words, it 
was ’useful against pestilential fevers and the plague’.?8 It was regarded as 
having cold and dry properties, which made it suitable, on the Galenic 
principle of ’contraries’, for treating fever and pestilence.?? In this regard the 
Ottomans were followed by the Europeans. De Busbecq, for example, recounts 
a vivid story of how, when he was returning through the Balkans from 
Istanbul in 1560, his physician treated several Hungarians against the first 
symptoms of the plague with a decoction of scordium, an electuary of 
diascordium and Lemnian earth.0 Already by the late eighth century AD 
Masih al-Dimishqi claimed that, during the plague, Terra Lemnia was useful 
if diluted in the bath.?! When precisely Terra Lemnia came to be regarded as 
effective, not just externally, but internally against the plague remains to be 
established. It may derive from the faulty reading of sources such as Paul of 
Aegina’s seventh-century treatise, or of early Muslim compendia such as ’Ali 
ibn Rabban al-Tabari’s Kitäb Firdaus al-Hikma, dedicated in AD 850 to the 
'Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil; in them the passage about Terra Lemnia is 
immediately followed by a section on Armenian Bole, which al-Tabari 


35 As recorded, for example, by Crusius, the ‘Anonymous Soranzo’, Covel, Benetti, Pococke 
and Tozer: Hasluck, Terra Lemnia’, 225; Hasluck, Christianity, II, 678. To this list can be 
added Conze, Reisen, 121; cf. K. Teply, Die kaiserliche Grossbotschaft an Sultan Murad IV. im 
Jahre 1628, Des Freiherrn Hans Ludwig von Kuefsteins Fahrt zur Hohen Pforte (Vienna, n.d.), 
53, on the comments of the Habsburg envoy Joachim von Sintzendorff. 

36Hasluck, Terra Lemnia’, 230; Has!uck, Christianity, II, 683. 

37D.A.K. Black, ‘A Revaluation of Terra Sigillata’, Lancet 2 (1956), 883-884. 

38Naima, Ta’rih, VI, 211, line 25, 212, line 1; Naimä Tärihi, trans. Danısman, VI, 2701. 

39M. Dols, The Black Death in the Middle East (Princeton, Ν.]., 1977), 108, n. 9. 

400.G. de Busbecq, The Turkish Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, Imperial Ambassador 
at Constantinople 1554-1562, ed. and trans. E.S. Forster (Oxford, 1927), 68-70. 

4lMasih’s work is lost but is quoted by the mid thirteenth-century authority, Ibn al- 
Baytar; see L. Leclerc, TraitE des Simples par Ibn el-Beithar, Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits 
de la Bibliothöque Nationale et autres Bibliothöques, II (Paris, 1881), 421-422, no.1488, cf. 423- 
444. 
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claims—on the authority of Galen—was a powerful specific against 
pestilence.%? Accounts of these two earths were frequently juxtaposed in 
Muslim medical literature, and Armenian Bole’s effectiveness in both 
prevention and treatment of pestilence may therefore have been transferred 
to Terra Lemnia—by osmosis, as it were. 

So comparable were Antique and Ottoman practices with regard to the 
extraction and use of Terra Lemnia one might assume that the Ottomans 
merely inherited a tradition that had somehow survived from Antiquity 
through the Byzantine period. De Busbecq, for example, cites the ceremony of 
6 August as an example of how the Turks ’pay great respect to the time- 
honoured customs of foreign nations, even to the detriment of their own 
religious scruples’.43 As he adds that "This, however, is only true of the lower 
classes’, one might assume that the tradition was merely of local significance 
under the Ottomans. Both assumptions are false, because the evidence shows 
that the Ottoman court took a directing interest in the extraction of Terra 
Lemnia and that it was an Ottoman Sultan who deliberately revived an 
Antique custom. The presence of the subazı at the ceremony on 6 August 
hints that this was more than some quaint island tradition, but the 
importance the Sultans placed on Terra Lemnia can be gauged from the way 
the site was protected, and the manner in which the earth was extracted, 
distributed, and used. 

Physical protection of the site was, in fact, minimal or non-existent. In 
1582 the water hollow was covered by a slatted wooden roof-like structure, 
which was kept under lock and key.*4 However, by 1677, when Covel visited 


42‘ Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, Firdausu'l-Hikmat or Paradise of Wisdom of Alf b.Rabban-al- 
Tabart, ed. M.Z. Siddiqi (Berlin, 1928), 411; cf. Schmucker, Firdaus al-Hikma, 293-294, with notes 
on the identification of Armenian bole and Terra sigillata in some Muslim sources. See also Ibn 
al-Baytar, Trait& des Simples, 425, on the external and internal use of Armenian bole against 
Plague boils. Galen, Opera Omnia, ed. Kühn, XII, 189-192, esp. 191 on its effectivenesss during a 
fierce outbreak of the plague. See also Paul of Aegina (AD 615-690), The Seven Books of Paulus 
Aegineta, trans. F. Adams, III (London, 1847), 84-85; ed. ILL. Heiberg, Paulus Aegineta, pars 
altera, Libri V-VII, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, IX. 2 (Leipzig, 1924), 203. Also Dols, Black 
Death, 102-103. 

43de Busbecq, The Turkish Letters, 136. R. Lubenau, Beschreibung der Reisen des Reinhold 
Lubenau, ed.W. Sahm, II (Königsberg i.Pr., 1914), 162-164, has a comparable excursus; cf. Conze, 
Reisen, 121. I am grateful to Professor Hans-Georg Majer and his assistant Annette Wärner for 
their help in getting a copy of the passage from Lubenau. 

The “Anonymous Soranzo’ in Alb£ri, Relazioni, 221: ‘tavole commesse et risserate insieme 
in forma d’un coperchio di casa.’ 
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Lemnos, the site lay unprotected.45 A more effective safeguard was the legal 
restrictions, for no quantity of Terra Lemnia could be obtained from the site 
except through the subası who paid a rental to the Sultan.?° Capital 
punishment hung over anyone found attempting to excavate it except on the 
appointed day, or trying to transport it without permission, and any local 
found to possess even a small amount which had not been duly sealed was 
liable to a substantial fine.?7 Such draconian restrictions could not, however, 
prevent all local trafficking.*? For example the physician to the embassy sent 
by Rudolf I, Reinhold Lubenau, was offered an okka (about 1.28 kg) of Terra 
Lemnia for 20 aspers by an old Greek who had come aboard their galley as it 
stopped at Lemnos at the end of September 1587.49 Andre Thevet claims that 
the locals frequently asked him if he wanted to purchase some, to which his 
curt refusal suggests that there were penalties for purchase as well as sale, 
though there are reasons to doubt his veracity.>0 

Terra Lemnia’s value was doubtless enhanced by its rarity. It was 
excavated for only six hours a year.”! Some was made available to the 
Governor and his officers,’?2 and some sent to the Patriarch and his high 


45Covel, Travels, 284. 

46Belon, Observations, 1588 ed., 54; Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 223, n. 6; Hasluck, 
Christianity, IL, 676, n. 3. Thevet claims that the licence to farm the site was in the hands of 
Jews (La Cosmographie Universelle d’Andr& Thevet Cosmographe du Roy, 1171 [Lib.XVIll] 
[Paris, 1575], 805). See also Lowry, ’The Island of Limnos’, 240, on the fact that Terra Lemnia 
fell outside the tax revenues of the island, as it was reserved for the Sultan. 

47Belon, Observations, 1588 ed., 54; Albacario apud Matthioli, Commentarii, 691. 

48Belon, for example, was given by some by the subagı. 

49Lubenau, Reisen, II, 161. 

50Thevet, Cosmographie Universelle, II/1 (Lib. XVII), 804. In his article on Terra Lemnia, 
Hasluck regarded Thevet’s account of 1575 as ‘derived from a good source beyond Belon’ 
(Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 223, n. 1; Hasluck, Christianity, II, 675, τι. 1). In a more detailed 
study of Thevet, however, Hasluck dismisses it as a mixture of plagiarism and fiction, see 
above, note 22. Sieur Duloir, who visited Lemnos in 1641, was able to purchase some secretly 
from a Greek; Duloir, Les Voyage (sic) du Sieur du Loir (Paris, 1654), 296. John Covel confirms, 
however, that the fear of punishment prevented too open dealing in the earth (Covel, Travels, 
284). 

Slpococke, Description, II, part 2, 23, says some 80 okkas, or just over 100 kilos, was sent to 
the Sultan. It is difficult to reconcile this with John Covel’s claim that some 20 to 30 ‘kintals’, 
or approximately 1100 to 1700 kilos, were extracted for the sultan’s use (Covel, Travels, 284). 
Bent’s reading ‘for the Greeks’ use’ is an error for ‘for the Gr.S.’s use’. However, Belon, 
Observations, 1553 ed., fol. 30b, talks of 50 to 60 men involved in the digging, which would 
suggest that a great deal was excavated. 

52 Albacario apud Matthioli, Commentarii, 691. Apparently some bystanders were given a 
small amount, and an inferior grade was sold to merchants (Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 223; 
Hasluck, Christianity, II, 676), though Albacario denies that anyone dared to sell it. 
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officials;3 the rest was sold to merchants.5% All the earth had to be sealed, 
although Albacario claims that the man with the sole responsibility of 
elutriating the earth was rewarded with a small bag of unsealed earth.°° Once 
removed from the island, the distribution of Terra Lemnia depended on its 
quality. The premier grade went to the Saray, where the Sultan is said to have 
had a small quantity grated daily onto his food.56 Some was therefore kept 
among the drugs and simples in the imperial commissariat, the Kiler, in the 
third court of the Saray.°’ According to Ottavio Bon, the Venetian bailo in 
Istanbul between 1604 and 1608, Terra sigillata was kept, along with other 
valuable items such as theriac, Mithridatium, balsam, and rock crystal, agate 
and other similar vases, under the care of eunuchs headed by the Kapıaga.°® 
Terra Lemnia of this premier grade could not be bought on the open 
market in the mid sixteenth century, and its rarity and presumed efficacy 
made it a suitable imperial gift.°? In 1574, for example, the Sultan’s gifts to the 
Doge of Venice included balm and Terra sigillata.0 European dignitaries were 
sometimes able to acquire it by exchange. M. de Petremol, the French envoy 
in Constantinople, informed Catherine de’ Medici at the beginning of 1565 
that he would have to wait for the Grand Signor and the Chief Treasurer 


535, Gerlach, Türkisches Tagebuch (Frankfurt, 1674), 403. 

S4Belon, Obseroations, 1553 ed., fol. 30b. 

55Matthioli, Commentarii, 691; Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 224; Hasluck, Christianity, I, 
676. 

S6M. Crusius, Turcograeciae Libri Octo (Basle, 1584), 508. Tozer in 1890 found that people on 
the eastern part of Lemnos still grated Terra Lemnia into water in the event of illness (Tozer, 
Islands, 265). 

>7Naima, Ta’rih, VI, 211, lines 16-17. 

S8N. Barozzi, G. Berchet, Le Relazioni degli Stati europei lette al Senato dagli 
Ambasciatori Veneti nel secolo decimosettimo, I, La Turchia (Venice, 1866), 89. The word 
'sigillate’ is missing from the Barozzi-Berchet text, but occurs in a manuscript copy of the text 
in Venice: see M. Spallanzani, ‘Gebrauch und Ausbreitung chinesischen Porzellans am 
ottomanischen Hof im 17. Jahrhundert. Bemerkungen aus abendländischen Quellen’ (in press). I 
am grateful to Dr. Spallanzani for providing me with a copy of his typescript. On theriac and 
Mithradatium, see G. Leiser, M. Dols, ‘Evliyä Chelebi’s Description of Medicine in 
Seventeenth-Century Egypt’, Sudhoffs Archiv 71 (1987) 207-214; G. Watson, Theriac and 
Mithridatium. A Study in Therapeutics (London, 1966). 

9Belon confirms that ambassadors often returned from Turkey with Terra Lemnia (Belon, 
Observations, 1588 ed., 51). 

60E, Charridre, Negociations de la France dans le Levant (Paris, 1850), III, 558, citing 
Arnould du Ferrier’s expense account. In 1579 Breüning was able to acquire some that had 
originally come from the Imperial pharmacy from Wenceslaus Budovvitz von Buda, the 
nffmeister of the Habsburg ambassador Joachim von Sintzendorff (Breüning, Orientalische 

eyss, 40). 
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(Hazinedarbagı) to return to the city before he could obtain Terra sigillata of 
suitable quality for the Queen, for it was not on open sale, and was all kept 
under the Head Treasurer’s care. "Toutesfois’, he complains, ’il fault faire tant 
de presens pour en avoir, que facillement 115 surpassent la πιο de juste 
prix’.61 

Comparable stores were sometimes held by viziers, and in 1546 the 
French Ambassador to Istanbul, Jean de Montluc, received theriac, 
Mithradatium, balsam and Terra sigillata—a veritable apothecary’s treasure— 
from the Grand Vizier, Rüstem Pasha, which was a mark of favour the Vizier 
instructed him to report to the King of France. In return the vizier expected 
"465 draps blancs de Paris et des trompettes’.62 Patriarchal involvement in the 
ceremony helps explain how one of de Busbecq’s successors as Habsburg 
ambassador to Constantinople, David von Ungnad, received forty troches and 
a mug from the Patriarchal Protonotary Theodosius Zygomalas on 5 
November 1577,63 and a mug from the Patriarch Jeremias I in 1578.64 

Lesser grades, however, were available in the Istanbul bazaar, and the 
Sultan’s court even purchased some on the open market, as a list of expenses 
of the Imperial Patisserie cum Pharmacy (Helvahäne-i ‘Ämire) in AH 962/ AD 
1554-55 proves, though the price paid suggests that it was not of the finest 
quality.65 Pierre Belon, writing about his experiences only a few years earlier 
than this, indicates that there was considerable variety available on the 
market, though he regarded most of it as counterfeit, a view reiterated in 1579 
by Hans Jacob Breüning,66 and by French contemporaries of Belon such as 
Andre Thevet or de Petremol, both of whom placed the blame on Jews.67 P.A. 


6lCharriere, Negociations, II, 776. 

62Charriere, Negociations, I, 618. It was presumably through Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq 
that Matthioli also acquired some troches from Rüstem Pasha’s dispensary (Matthioli, 
Commentarii, 691; Passera, Nuovo Tesoro, II, column 223, translates ‘officina’ as ‘spetiaria’). 

63Gerlach, Türkisches Tagebuch, 403. Hasluck (‘Terra Lemnia’, 225; Christianity, 11, 677) 
translates "krüglein’ as ‘cup’, but it surely refers to a bardak, for which see below. 

64M. Crusius, Turcograeciae Libri Octo (Basle, 1584), 508, ‘vasculum’. On von Ungnad, 
Gerlach, Zygomalas and Jeremias II, see 5. Runciman, The Great Church in Captivity 
(Cambridge, 1968), esp. 247ff. 

65Ö.L. Barkan, “Istanbul Saraylarına ait Muhasebe Defterleri’, Beigeler 13 (1979), 79; A. 
Terzioglu, Helvahane Defteri Topkapı Sarayı'nda Eczacılık (Istanbul, 1992). 

66Breüning, Orientalische Reyss, 40; cf. Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Travellers’ and 
Geographers’ Texts, 111. 

67Belon, Observations, ch. XXIL, 1588 ed., 51; cf.52. A. Thevet, Cosmographie de Levant 
(Lyon, 1554), 52; cf. id., Cosmographie Universelle, II/1 (Lib.XVIN), 806. For de Petremol, see 
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Matthioli, writing in 1565, referred to Galen as evidence that true Terra 
Lemnia should be dark red (impense rufescere), and that the commercial 
varieties brought to Europe were not the true earth.68 It was inevitable, given 
the value placed on Terra Lemnia, and the controls on its extraction and 
distribution by the Ottoman court, that fakes would abound, and once again 
there is a parallel with the Classical period, for Galen complained about fakes 
in circulation, though he himself had managed to acquire 20,000 troches of 
the real Terra Lemnia.6°? 

The frequent complaints about counterfeit Terra Lemnia by the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century provide evidence of a substantial demand. 
Yet some twenty years previous to Belon’s visit Terra Lemnia was little 
known and expensive in Venice, according to the mineralogist Georg 
Agricola, who had been given some troches from Istanbul by Ambrosio 
Fibiano following a visit in the previous year, 1529.70 Yet by the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century it had become well-known throughout Europe. This 
was partly due to the prestige of ambassadorial gifts, and partly to the scientific 
curiosity of Pierre Belon, and of members of the Habsburg embassy. Particular 
credit must go to Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, who sent Stefano Albacario to 
Lemnos in the 1560s to investigate Terra Lemnia. Albacario’s account was 
disseminated as it was included in Matthioli’s much published commentary 
on Dioscorides. An equally lengthy and informed account by Reinhold 
Lubenau, pharmacist to Rudolf II’s embassy in 1587, by contrast languished in 
manuscript until 1914.71 In 1579 the Habsburg ambassador Joachim von 
Sintzendorff related an account of an experiment in which two dogs were fed 
poison, one of them then being given Terra Lemnia from the Sultan’s palace, 
the other the market variety. The first dog survived unscathed; the other died 
immediately.?2 Given this continued Habsburg interest in Terra Lemnia, it is 


Charriere, Ne&gociations, II, 776. On false Terra Lemnia being sold in the second half of the 
17th century, see Passera, Nuovo Tesoro, II, column 223. 

68Matthioli, Commentarii, 690. He adds that some believe that Terra Lemnia is nothing 
more than Armenian bole. 

69Galen, Opera Omnia, ed. Kühn, XII, 174. 

70Georgius Agricola, Bermannus, sive de re metallica dialogus (Basle, 1530), 115; Hasluck, 
‘Terra Lemnia’, 222; Hasluck, Christianity, II, 674. 

71Lubenau, Reisen. 

72Breüning, Orientalische Reyss, 40; and in translation in Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, 
Travellers’ and Geographers’ Texts, 111. 
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understandable that one of the earliest records of a Terra Lemnia vessel in a 
European collection is from the Wunderkammer of Rudolf 11.73 

Troches stamped with Latin inscriptions such as Terra Turcica and 
Terra Lemnia or with devices such as a crescent moon testify to the demand 
from Europe,’% and by the seventeenth century specimens became an 
essential component of the naturalia section of the Cabinet of Curiosities, and 
the catalogues of several of these cabinets, such as those of Basilius Besler of 
Nuremberg,?® Balthasar Künast of Strassburg,’6 Ferrante Imperato,7? the 
Royal Society,’8 Ferdinando Cospi,7? Lodovico Moscardo of Verona,30 Olaus 
Worm®! and the Danish Museum Regium, as well as Valentini’s 
compendious Museum Museorum,82 have long entries on the value and 


73R. Bauer, H. Haupt , Das Kunstkammerinventar Kaiser Rudolfs II, 1607-11’, Jahrbuch 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien 72 (1976), 57 and XXI for a drawing of a European 
version modelled on the Turkish. An inventory was drawn up in 1619 that included "Geschirr 
von Terra sigillata. Allerlei geschir von Terra sigillata, darunter ain schöne gisskandel in aim 
rotsammeten futeral. Etliche kästl mit Terra sigillata’, cited by D.F. Lach, Asia in the Making 
of Europe, II, pt. 1 (Chicago, 1970), 52 from J. Morävek, Nove objeven’y inventär rudolfinsc’ych 
sbirek na Hrade Prasken (Prague, 1937), 24-27. A further inventory was drawn up in 1621 that 
included “Mehr eine runde schachtel mit etlichen krüglen von Terra sigillata’, cited by Lach, 
op. cit., 53, from H. Zimmermann, ‘Das Inventar der prager Schatz- und Kunstkammer vom 
6.Dezember 1621’, Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses 
25, pt. 2 (1905), XX. 

74pomet, Compleat History of Drugs, II (London, 1725), 415. 

TSR.W. Scheller, "Rembrandt en de encyclopedische Kunstkammer’, Oud Holland 84 (1969), 
95, fig. 15a. 

768,1. Balsiger, "The Kunst- und Wunderkammern. A Catalogue Raisonne of Collecting in 
Germany, France and England 1565-1750’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of Pittsburgh), II, 724. 

77F, Imperato, Dell’Historia Naturale di Ferrante Imperato Napolitano. Libri XXVIII 
(Naples, 1599), 146-148, with an extensive quotation from Albacario. 

78N. Grew, Musaeum Regis Societatis (London, 1681) (reference from Balsiger, ’Kunst- und 
Wunderkammern‘’, I, 240). 

791, Legati, Museo Cospiano annesso a quello del famoso Ulisse Aldrovandi (Bologna, 
1677), 269-270 for a fiaschetto of white, and 271 for a boccietta of red, Terra Lemnia. 
Aldrovandi himself doubted that unadulterated Terra Lemnia was really available in his day 
(op.cit., 270; U. Aldrovandi, Musaeum Metallicum ... [Bologna, 1648], 262-269). 

801, Moscardo, Note overo memorie del Museo di Lodovico Moscardo nobile veronese 
(Padua, 1656), Book LXXXVI. 

810. Worm, Museum Wormianum (Leiden, 1655), 9; cf. J.-W.-S. Johnsson, ‘Notice sur 
quelques objets de terre sigill&e pr&tendus antitoxiques’, Comptes Rendus du 2&me Congres 
International d’histoire de la medecine. Paris 1921 (Evreux, 1922), 281-289. See also G. Seger, 
Synopsis Methodica (Hafnia, 1653), 8, with references to ‘pocula € Terra sigillata’. 

82M.B. Valentini, Museum Museorum oder Vollständige Schau-Bühne aller Materialien 
und Specereyen, II (Frankfurt am Main, 1704), pl. 1. 
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history of medicinal clays, and Terra Lemnia in particular, the authors often 
citing Belon’s work.33 

European interest in, and use of, Terra sigillata grew so great in the 
later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that numerous Levantine and 
European clays were exploited, each with its particular seal. The most 
important Levantine rival was the Maltese, which was also believed to 
possess alexipharmic properties;8* others were Terra Samia, Terra (μία and 
Terra Chymolia from the Aegean islands of Samos, Chios and Kimolos 
respectively. Examples of several of these can be found in surviving medicine 
chests, such as those of J.F. Vigani, the first professor of Chemistry in 
Cambridge, and of Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753), physician to Queen Anne.85 
I'here were clays from Sicily and Portugal, but one of the best known was the 
Strigian from Silesia, Terra sigillata Strigoniensis.8° In an experiment even 
more theatrical than that recounted by von Sintzendorff, the effectiveness of 
the Strigian variety against mercury poisoning was tested on a condemned 
criminal in 1581—and he survived.87 This is one of the earliest records of a 
rival Terra sigillata to Terra Lemnia, and it was undoubtedly the fame of 
Terra Lemnia that provoked the exploitation of these other varieties. Yet the 
very success that prompted the sale of counterfeit and surrogate earths 
contributed to the discredit of Terra Lemnia. Increasingly in the second half of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century Terra sigillata ceased to be of 
serious medical concern in Europe and probably its last appearance in any 


83C. Fabri, Paradoxes de la cure de la Peste par une me£thode succincte (Paris, 1568), fol. 
22b-23a, acknowledges a debt to Belon in his account of Terrra Lemnia, as do J. Covel, O. 
Dapper, Description exacte des isles de l’Archipel (Amsterdam, 1703), 243, esp. 245-247, and 
Choiseul-Gouffier (Voyage Pittoresque, II, 135) among others. 


84Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 220; Hasluck, Christianity, 11, 681-2; Baroni, ‘Le Terre 
Sigillate‘; C.J.S. Thompson, ‘A Mediaeval Poison Cup made from the Terra sigillata of Malta’, 
The British Medical Journal 9 ( January, 1932), 73-74. 

85On Viganis’ medicine chest, see Cook, Zeus, II, 232 and Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquities Society, 1934-35; On Sloane’s, see J.M. Sweet, ‘Sir Hans Sloane: Life and Mineral 
Collection: Part III: Mineral Pharmaceutical Collection’, Natural History Magazine 5 (October 
1935), 145-164; Anon:, The Chemist and Druggist (October 26, 1935), 514-515; E.St. John Brooks, 
Sir Hans Sloane. the Great Collector and His Circle (London, 1954), 96-97. The Museum of the 
History of Science in Oxford has three such cabinets, Dyer’s of the late seventeenth century; Dr. 
John Oglander’s of 1729; and John Pointer’s of about 1740. There are also three in Cambridge, 
Vigani’s, John Addenbrooke’s of about 17%, and William Heberden’s of about 1750. 

86Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 227; Thompson, ‘Terra Sigillata’, 435-438; Johnsson, ‘Notice’, 
283, 286. 

87 Thompson, "Terra Sigillata’, 436-437. 
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important work on pharmacy is in Grey’s Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia 
of 1848.88 

Ottoman interest in Terra Lemnia appears to have waned in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, perhaps in part under the influence of 
changing European medical attitudes.8° The ceremony was still going strong 
in 1858 when Alexander Conze visited the island, but by the time of Tozer’s 
visit in 1889 little attention was paid to it: the Turkish governor had ceased to 
attend, and finally the religious leaders, both Turkish and Greek, absented 
themselves. Efforts were made to revive interest in the 1870s or early 18808. 
Nevertheless, Tozer heard that in 1888 only 12 people attended the ceremony, 
whereas in the past ‘according to tradition, sometimes two or three thousand 
people were present, and as much as seven mules’ load of the earth was 
carried away to be sent to Constantinople’.% If Tozer documents the demise of 
Terra Lemnia, the question remains when and how Ottoman interest was 
first aroused in this earth. 

The Ottomans took direct control of Lemnos in 1479, but there is little 
evidence that they found a practising ceremony, let alone one that was of 
interest to the world outside the island. If the custom was maintained at 
anything more than a parochial level, the earth ought to have been available 
to the wider medical world. Yet no references have been found in medieval 
Byzantine or Latin sources that indicate first-hand knowledge of either the 
ceremony or the earth.?! As regards Muslim sources, a distinction can be 
drawn between Muslim pharmacological lexica which include accounts of 
Terra Lemnia, and which refer to its use as a specific against the plague, and 
treatises on the plague which recommend the use of Armenian bole, without 


88 Op. cit., 441. 

89 According to G. Pantelides writing in 1876, Terra Lemnia was still popular in Istanbul 
(Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 230; Hasluck, Christianity, II, 683). 

Tozer, Islands, 263, 265; Thompson, ‘Terra Sigillata’, 442-443. Nevertheless, Sealy, a 
British naval chaplain, who spent three years in Lemnos during the First World War, recorded 
that in 1918 the old ceremonies continued to be observed and the earth was still in demand as a 
specific in cases of fever and dysentery (Sealy, ‘Lemnos’, 165). One of my local informants, 
George Marmaris, who was born in 1912 and left his home town of Rapanidi for Australia in 
1926, told me that no ceremony was held when he was a child, though everyone knew about the 
‘Sacred Earth‘. 

91On the Byzantine pharmacological tradition up to Paul of Aegina, see J. Scarborough, 
'Early Byzantine Pharmacology’, Symposium on Byzantine Medicine, ed. J. Scarborough, DOP 
38 (1984), 213-232. 
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referring to Terra Lemnia.?2 The explanation is surely that the lexical 
tradition of authors such as al-Tabari, al-Razi, Ibn Sina and Ibn al-Baytar 
perpetuated classical descriptions; despite first appearances, these authors 
display no direct experience of the earth.?? The writers of treatises on the 
plague overlook Terra Lemnia because it was not part of practical treatments; 
quite simply, it was not available. 

The custom had certainly fallen into desuetude by the fifteenth 
century, for neither Italian travelers nor Byzantine historians who wrote 
about the island make any mention of it. Cristoforo Buondelmonti, who 
wrote his Isolario in about 1420, is silent about the earth, as is the 
perspicacious Cyriac of Ancona, who visited the island in February 1447. Two 
Greek historians who were actively involved in the affairs of the island in the 
1450s—Doukas and Kritoboulos of Imbros—also fail to mention Terra 
Lemnia.?% Island tradition, as recorded by Belon in 1553, held that Terra 
Lemnia was rediscovered ’in the time of the Venetians’.?”°” The Venetians 
controlled the island between 1464 and 1479, but Hasluck dismissed the 
possibility that the Venetians themselves recommenced exploitation of Terra 
Lemnia on the reasonable grounds that, if they had, it is unlikely to have 
been ‘little known and expensive in Venice’ in 1530, as Georg Agricola 
testifies. Equally, one can add, some reference to it might have been expected 
in Benedetto Bordone’s Isolario, the first edition of which appeared in Venice 


92See above, notes 38-41, and Dols, Black Death, 98-109. 


93]bn Sina’s description of Terra Lemnia as having a smell like that of fennel would appear 
to point to first-hand knowledge, but his predecessor al-Biruni had mentioned the same point 
which he says he derived from the Kunnäsh al-Khüz, a Syriac work produced by physicians in 
Gondeshapur, and on which see M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Leiden and Cologne, 1970), 101. 

94For Buondelmonti and Lemnos, see Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Travellers’ and 
Geographers’ Texts, 28 ff. For Cyriacus of Ancona and Lemnos, see De Rossi, Inscriptiones 
Christianae Urbis Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores, I (Rome, 1888), 373-374; Tozzetti, 
Relazioni, V, 435. Doukas, who was secretary to Domenico Gattilusio, de facto Lord of Lesbos, 
took the tribute for Lesbos and Lemnos to Mehmed in Edirne in 1455. Kritoboulos refers to the 
island on numerous occasions, and was involved in the island’s transfer to the Ottomans in 1459. 
See P. Topping, Latins on Lemnos Before and After 1453’, in Continuity and Change, ed. Bryer 
and Lowry, 217-234. For the political vicissitudes of the island during the first part of the 
fifteenth century, see Haldon, ‘Limnos’, and Topping, op. cit. For Kritoboulos’ numerous 
references to Lemnos, see Lowry, "The Island of Limnos’, 236, n. 2. 

95The local Greek Kalendrier who was an informant for the French traveller Duloir when 
he visited the island in 1641, also mentioned the Venetians, suggesting that this was the local 
belief (Voyage, 296). The Venetians are mentioned by Lubenau (Reisen, II, 162), but he relied 
here on Belon. 
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in 1528. Hasluck was surely correct in assuming the phrase ’in the time of the 
Venetians’ to be no more than an approximate measure of time. In default of 
the Venetians, Hasluck concluded that Terra Lemnia was rediscovered by the 
Ottomans in the sixteenth century at the prompting of Spanish-Jewish 
physicians, several of whom held positions of influence at the Ottoman court. 
'It is possible’, he argues, ‘that one of these, knowing Galen from the Arabic 
translations, was instrumental in bringing the Lemnian earth to the notice of 
his imperial master.’?% Hasluck’s claim is difficult, however, to reconcile with 
the account of Joos van Ghistele, who visited Lemnos in 1485, and provided 
the first account of Terra Lemnia that had not been plagiarized from earlier 
authors.?7 

The credit for rediscovering Terra Lemnia must, in fact, go to the 
Ottoman sultan Mehmed the Conqueror (reg. 1451-1481). In January 1479 he 
signed a peace treaty with Venice which ended a war that had dragged on for 
16 years; and one of his stipulations was that the Venetians should cede 
Lemnos, a demand he had prefigured in 1471, during the negotiations that 
followed the Ottoman seizure of Negroponte in July 1470.78 Why Lemnos 
featured so prominently in the treaty of 1479 is disputed. Was it strategic 
considerations or the desire to get hold of the sacred earth that prompted 
Mehmed’s demand ? 

Lemnos held an important strategic position 35 nautical miles from the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, and the panic that gripped Istanbul after the 
Venetians seized the island in 1656 is a measure of its importance to the 
Ottomans. But if strategic demands were paramount in Mehmed’s mind, it is 
surprising, as Heath Lowry has argued, that a decade later, in 1489, there were 
so few Janissary troops stationed on the island-a mere twenty. Furthermore, 
all the tax revenues of the island were devoted to maintaining these twenty 


96Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 226; Hasluck, Christianity, II, 679-680. 

97Hasluck published this account in a revised version of his article, but without resolving 
the difficulties in dating (Hasluck, Christianity, II, 674). 

98]n a letter Mehmed sent to Doge Cristoforo Moro, dated 24 May 1471. Lemnos had been 
granted by Mehmed to the Gattelusi in 1453 and in 1460 to the deposed despot Demetrios 
Palaeologos. In 1463 it had been held by a Greek corsair, Georgios Dromokates, but he handed 
over the island to the Venetians (V.L. Menage, ‘Seven Ottoman Documents from the Reign of 
Mehemmed II’, Documents from Islamic Chanceries, First Series, ed. S.M. Stern, Oriental 
Studies III [Oxford, 1965], 83; cf. Topping, ‘Latins on Lemnos Before and After 1453’, 225, n. 25.). 
For the peace treaty of 1479, see F. Miklosich, J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca, III (Vienna, 
1865), 295-298. 
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troops, so that there was no obvious gain to the sultan, other than control of 
Terra Lemnia. Mehmed’s principal motive in claiming the island, Lowry 
concluded, was to gain access to the medicinal earth.?? 

It is apvealing to think that Terra Lemnia was considered this 
important, but the argument calls for several caveats. First, the number of 
Janissaries in 1489 may appear low for an island the size of Lemnos, but they 
were supplemented by 26 soldiers in the entourage of the suba;ı,100 261 
Christian auxiliaries, and further local auxiliaries for the defence of the coast. 
These numbers should be compared to a total population at the time that is 
likely to have been just below 3,000,101 and to the 200 stradioti stationed on 
the island by the Venetians between 1464 and 1479. 

Secondly, Lemnos’ position astride east-west and north-south routes 
allowed it to threaten not only military but mercantile shipping. According to 
the seventeenth-century Ottoman chronicler Müneccimbası Ahmed Dede, 
Mehmed’s intention in ’conquering’ Lemnos and Imbros was to clear the seas 
of the Frankish pirates who threatened merchant ships, and who took refuge 
on the islands, and he duly built a castle on Imbros and repaired another on 
Lemnos. He also took the opportunity to send physicians (tabibler) to Lemnos, 
and they rediscovered the source of tin-i mahtum which had been lost, 
according to Müneccimbagı, since Frankish domination.!02 The activity of 
pirates in the area is well documented in this period, and numerous raids on 
Lemnos are recorded.103 

Mehmed’s interest in the island had grown between 1453, when he 
conferred the island on the Gattilusj, and the 1470s when he insisted it be 
ceded to him. Terra Lemnia does not appear to have been the sole reason for 
his insistence, but its importance to him emerges clearly from an account by 
the fifteenth-century Armenian doctor Amirtovlat' of Amasya (ca. 1420-1495), 


9 Lowry, "The Island of Limnos’, 238-241; cf. Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 226, who claimed 
that strategic considerations were sufficient. 

100Beldiceanu, ‘Structures’, 263. 

101 Lowry, ‘The Island of Linwnos’, 244, 246. Lowry (op.cit., 254) suggests a figure of 2,682 for 
the island’s popsilation, but see Beldiceanu, "Structures’, 263, for a suggestion that the Muslim 
inhabitants totaiied approximately 251 persons. 

102Müneccimbagı, Sahaif-ül-ahbar fi vekayi-ül-a’sär, trans. I. Erünsal. II (Istanbul, n.d.), 361. 
What exautly he meant by ‘Frenklerin istalasından’ is not clear. 

MÜsgee, tor example, the incidents recounted by W. Miller, "The Gattilu:» of Lesbos (1355- 
1 62). E7. 22 (1913), 422, 434, 441, and Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Traveile'- «τά Geographers’ 
exts, v.! 
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who was a member of Mehmed’s entourage from as early as 1451.10% The 
account occurs in his compendious pharmacopoeia entitled Useless to the 
Ignorant which Amirtovlat‘ completed in 1482. Under the heading tin-i 
mahtum he quotes extensively from Galen, adding that ’This earth is still 
known under the name Mughra-i Limni, because its colour recalls that of 
Mughra (Rubrica), but the difference between the latter and Terra sigillata is 
very considerable, for while the first stains the hands, the second has no such 
effect at all.’ 

In a postscript he writes (what follows is a deliberately literal 
translation):10> 


‘I the useless!% servant will make a brief note about Terra 
sigillata. In the year of the Armenians 929 [22 November 1479-20 
November 1480 inclusive] in the reign of Sultan Muhamat 
Khan, who was the emperor (kaysr) ruling in Constantinople, he 
heard about Terra sigillata that it was salutary. They sent a doctor 
from the race of the Saracens to that island which is called 
Lemnos, to go and find the place where Terra sigillata is. He 
went but did not find any of that clay. But he found some of 
another clay which is coloured [i.e. rubrica]. He brought it to the 
king. They examined the doctor and did not accept it. Our king 
again ordered three men to go and find the Terra sigillata. Of 
these three men one was a doctor from the land of Persia, one 
was a Greek? doctor, and one was from the population of that 
place who possessed the art of painting. They went to that island, 
found elders, and questioned them. They found writings 
concerning the history of Terra sigillata and discovered the place 
where it derived from. They dug and took some of that clay 
which is Terra sigillata. They took it to our king and received a 
reward from the king. That place where the clay was they 


104],[]. Guerigian, ‘Amirdovlat‘ Amasiats‘i: His Life and Contributions’, Journal for the 
Society of Armenian Studies 3 (1987), 63-91 (I am grateful to Professor Thompson for a copy of 
this article); for Amirtovlat‘ acquiring an Armenian psalm book that Mehmed had taken as 
booty on his Anatolian campaign of 1473, see J. Raby, ‘Mehmed the Conqueror’s Greek 
Sciptorium’, DOP 37 (1983), 22, note 40. On the date of his death, see C. Dubler, ‘Ibn al-Baytär 
en armenio’, al-Andalus 21 (1956), 126. 

105Ed. K.J. Basmadjian, Amirdovlat d’Amasie. ‘Inutile aux Ignorants’ ou Dictionnaire des 
Substances ME£dicales (Vienna, 1926), 126-127. I owe the translation to the kindness of my 
colleague, Professor Robert Thompson. It is intentionally literal, so that it can be compared to 
the freer French translation already published by V.H. Torkomian, Tini-maghtoum traduit du 
texte armenien de l’ouvrage d’Amirdolvathe (d’Amassie), medecin armenien du XVe sidcle‘, 
Janus 20 (1915), 109-112. 

106A pun on the title of the book. 

107 yorom, Turkish Rum. 
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secured, and posted guards; and no one can get that clay gratis. 

From this clay our king had many mugs!0® made from 
which people drink. And the rest he put in the treasury and 
preserved it. Now it is available to us and we can conveniently 
obtain that clay. After this a year passed and our king died. And 
in Constantinople there was much damage and destruction, and 
afterwards peace. Glory to Christ for ever. Amen. 


This account makes clear that the discovery of Terra Lemnia was due to 
the initiative of Mehmed, and that in order successfully to locate the site the 
trio he despatched to the island had to draw on both local folk-memory and 
written accounts. By the seventeenth century Ottoman historians such as 
Müneccimbagsı and, in particular, Solakzade (d. 1657-8) claimed that all trace 
had been lost of the source of Terra Lemnia when Mehmed began his 
investigations; indeed, Solakzade says the source had not existed for 
centuries.109 Mehmed’s interest in Terra Lemnia must have been awakened 
by literary references, and one can speculate which. 

Geophagy has been practised in many parts of the world.!!0 The 
medieval Muslim world was no exception. One of its best known sources of 
edible earth was Nishapur; it was prepared into troches and was 
recommended in cases of nausea and vomiting and to contract the 
stomach.!il Apart from references to its own medicinal earths, the Muslim 
world perpetuated Classical knowledge of Terra Lemnia and related earths 
through translations, epitomes or reworkings of Dioscorides and Galen.!12 


108p‘gr&‘, here used in the medieval plural form P'ar&'er. The word, I am informed by 
Professor Thompson, is attested in Armenian from the twelfth or thirteenth century on, as well 
as in Georgian. Georgian dictionaries define it as a cup for drinking wine, whereas Armenian 
dictionaries define it as a small water jug made of clay or bronze. Torkomian translates it as 
‘coupes’, but Armenian usage makes it clear that Amirtovlat‘ was referring to jugs or mugs, 
which is confirmed by the fact that the word is often glossed as ‘bardak’, on which see below, 
note 142. 

109soJakzade, Ta’rihi, Istanbul, 1297, 261. 

110, Laufer, ‘Geophagy’, Field Museum of Anthropology Series XVII, no. 2 (1930), 101- 
198. 

Ill. Mohagheh, ‘The Title of a work of Räzi with Reference to al-Tin al-Nishäbüri’ (sic), 
Proceedings of the 23rd International Congress of the History of Medicine 1972, I (London, 
1972) 1073-1076. Al-Tha'alibi (d. 429/1039) mentions earth from Nishapur which was given as 
presents to high dignitaries; The Book of Curious and Entertaining Information. The Lagä’if al- 
ma'ärif of Tha'älibi, trans. and ed. C.E. Bosworth (Edinburgh, 1968), 131-132, cf. 139 on Lemnian 
earth. 

112m general, M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Leiden and 
Cologne, 1970), 35-68, 257-263. On manuscript copies of translations of Galen’s Book of Simples, 
known as the Kitäb fi'l adwiya al-mufrada, see F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 
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The only Classical source to describe the ancient ceremony was Galen, but 
whether Mehmed, who was unusual in having a collection of Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, had a copy of the original Greek text is uncertain. A 
fifteenth-century Greek medical miscellany that included extracts from Galen, 
Hippokrates and Psellos, was in the Topkapı Palace Library until the late 
nineteenth century, but, as it has since gone missing, it is impossible to 
establish whether it contained the relevant passage from his Book of 
Simples.113 Many of Galen’s writings were translated into Arabic, including 
the Book of Simples, but no copy has yet been identified that be proven to 
have been in Mehmed’s library. However, an undated copy of Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq’s translation of the Book of Simples that is still in the Topkapı Palace 
Library!l bears the seals of Mehmed’s son, Bayezid II, who inherited many of 
his books from his father’s collection.115 A Persian doctor who transcribed 
and bound several manuscripts for Mehmed and his son Cem Sultan during 
the 1470s—Ghiyath al-Din of Isfahan— produced a copy of Kitäb Jälinüs fi farq 
al-tibb. It does not carry Mehmed’s illuminated ex libris, but it is tempting to 
identify Ghiyath al-Din with the Persian doctor whom Mehmed sent to 
Lemnos; certainly, his practice as a scribe would have enabled him to 
distinguish between rubrica and Terra Lemnia better than the first doctor 
Mehmed sent to the island.!16 


III (Leiden, 1970), 109-110. For Dioscorides, see op. cit., 58-60, and M.M. Sadek, The Arabic 
Materia Medica of Diocorides (Quebec, 1983). The treatise on simples by Ibn al-Baytar, who 
was born near Malaga and died in Damascus in AD 1248, summarizes, for example, Dioscorides, 
Galen, Ibn Sina, Maserjawaihi (the allegediy seventh-century Syrian Jewish medic) and Paul 
of Aegina, among others; Ibn al-Baytar, Trait& des Simples, II, 421-422, no.1488, cf. 423-444. 

113A. Deissmann, Forschungen und Funde im Serai, mit einem Verzeichnis der 
nichtislamischen Handschriften im Topkapu Serai zu Istanbul (Berlin and Leipzig, 1933), 57, 
cat. no. 11. With no information on the binding or paper, it is not possible to establish whether 
it belonged to the Greek manuscripts that were copied at Mehmed’s court, on which see Raby, 
‘Greek Scriptorium.’ On Greek manuscripts of Galen, see N. Wilson, ”Aspects of the transmission 
of Galen’, in Le Strade del Testo, ed. G. Cavallo (Bari, 1987), 47-64. 


1l4Ms. A. 2083; F. Karatay, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Kütüphanesi, Arapga Yazmalar Kataloßu, 
II (Istanbul, 1966), cat. no. 7194; cf. ms. A. 2079 (Karatay, no. 7193), which also bears Bayezid’s 
seals. I am grateful to the Librarian, Dr. Filiz Cagman, for kindly checking for the presence of 
these seals on several manuscripts. 

115On Bayezid and Mehmed'’s library, see J. Raby, Z. Tanındı, Turkish Bookbinding in the 
15th Century, The Foundation of an Ottoman Court Style, ed. T. Stanley (London, 1993), 100- 
101. The books in Mehmed’s imperial library were not stamped with his seal. 


116]stanbul, Süleymaniye Library, ms. Ayasofya 3557. 5. Unver, Fatih Devri Saray 
Nakıshanesi ve Baba Nakkas Calısmaları (Istanbul, 1958), 15, # 8, is wrong in claiming that it is 
the Divan of Qabuli, dated AH 880 (AD 1475). 
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Galen’s account was reworked in various forms in Arabic medical 
literature. For example, the mid ninth-century medic "Ali ibn Rabban al- 
Tabari, referred to earlier, draws on Galen when discussing Terra sigillata, 
though he makes the mistake of believing, first, that Galen claimed there 
were sacrifices held as part of the ceremony, a point Galen had taken pains to 
deny, and, secondly, that the seal used to stamp the troches was that of ’King 
Artemis’.117 The most influential authors to rely on Galen’s or Dioscorides’ 
accounts of Terra Lemnia were al-Razi (251/865-320/932) in al-Hawil!® and 
Ibn Sina in his Qänün fi’l tibb!!9 Mehmed was aware of the Qanün fı’l tibb in 
particular, for two of the most richly illuminated manuscripts in his library, 
both with elaborate dedicatory frontispieces, were copies of this work 
produced in the mid-14605.120 In 1467 Mehmed even made a request to the 
Rectors of Ragusa to obtain copies of Thaddeus Florentinus and Gentilis 
Fulginas’ commentary on Avicenna’s Canones, as well as the first book of 
Marsilius de Sancta Sophia’ Canones, apparently for his Italian-Jewish 
physician Jacopo da Gaeta.121 

Given that the ceremony of excavating Terra Lemnia was defunct or 
moribund in 1480, given too that the Ottoman ceremony closely followed that 
of the Roman period as described by Galen, the conclusion must be that, 
mutatis mutandis, the ceremony was deliberately revived by the Ottomans 
following Galen’s account. None of the medieval Muslim sources which refer 
to a priestly ceremony mention that the earth was sorted into three grades; as 
this was recorded by Galen alone, and as it was a noted feature of the Ottoman 


117‘ Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, Firdausu’l-Hikmat, 411. 

118Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi, Kitabu'l Häwi fi’t-Tibb (Rhazes’ Liber 
Continens) Encyclopaedia of Medicine, ed. under the supervision of M. 'Abdu’l Mu'id Khan, XXI 
(Hyderabad, 1388/1968) 163-178. See also al-Biruni, Al-Biruni’s Book on Pharmacy and 
Materia Medica, ed. and trans. H.M. Said (Karachi, 1973), 216-217. 

119fpn Sina, Oanün fi'l sibb, I (Cairo, 1877), 328-329. 

120N sid Bayläv, Fätih Sultan Mehmed Devrinde (Te’lif, Terceme ve Istinsah edilen) Tıb 
Eserleri ile lläglar (Istanbul, 1953), 57-58, fig. 67a-74: Nuruosmaniye Library, ms. 3571 and 
Süleymaniye Library, ms. Turhan Valide 265. Neither is dated, but for evidence that the 
Nuruosmaniye manuscript dates from the mid-1460s, see Raby and Tanındı, "Turkish 
Bookbinding’, 51 and 228, note 25. A grandiose Ilkhanid copy was evidently rebound in 
Mehmed’s court; see Raby and Tanındı, Appendix 3, no. 23. 

1217, von Karabacek, Abendländische Künstler zu Konstantinopel im XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhundert, I, Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Denkschriften, 62, Band, 1, 
Abh. (Vienna, 1918), 16-21. 
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ceremony, Galen’s account in his Book of Simples must have been consulted 
directly, either in the Greek original or a close translation. 

The influence of Dioscorides was felt in a quite different area. 
Dioscorides’ claim that Terra Lemnia, when drunk with wine, was an 
effective antidote against fatal poisons presumably encouraged Mehmed to 
initiate a tradition of making vessels from Terra Lemnia. There is no 
evidence that Mehmed’s library ever included a Greek copy of Dioscorides’ De 
Materia Medica, but it is possible that he owned the splendid Baghdad-school 
manuscript that is dated AD 1224, Ayasofya 3073,122 for it too bears Bayezid’s 
library. One of the miniatures from this copy depicts two men with spades in 
the process of excavating Terra Lemnia.123 The text, which is an abbreviated 
rendering of Dioscorides’ original, preserves more or less intact his claim 
about poisons.124 Dioscorides was followed by Muslim authors such as ‘Ali Ὁ. 
Rabban al-Tabari, and in particular al-Razi, on the virtues of drinking it.125 
Ibn Sina also lauded its virtues against poison, and his account was not only 
known directly to Mehmed’s medics, but also through the work of Ibn al- 
Baytar. In turn, Ibn al-Baytar’s work was known to scholars in Mehmed’s 
circle; indeed, Halimi, a doctor who was based in Amasya but had contacts 
with Mehmed, produced a Turkish translation of Ibn al-Baytar,!26 while 
Amirtovlat‘ completed an Armenian version in 1481.127 


122 On this manuscript see H. Buchthal, ‘Early Islamic Miniatures from Baghdad’, Journal 
of the Walters Art Gallery 5 (1942), 19-39; E.J. Grube, ‘Materialien zum Dioskurides Arabicus’, 
Aus der Welt der islamischen Kunst. Festschrift für Ernst Kühnel zum 75.Geburtstag am 
26.10.1957 (Berlin, 1959), 163-194, esp. 172-178. The text of this manuscript is a copy of the 
Arabic translation made from the Greek by Stephanos and revised by Hunayn ibn Ishaq, the 
chief physician of al-Mutawakkil; see Sadek, Materia Medica, 1983. 

123This was removed from the manuscript and is now in the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C., acc. no. 32.21v; see Grube, Materialien’, 177, no. 21; E. Atıl, Art of the Arab 
World, Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution (Washington, D.C., 1975), 57. 

124 Atıl, Art of the Arab World, 57, claims that the text refers to its use for curing swollen 
hands, but the reading is surely ’al-adwiya al-gätila’ for θανασίμων φαρμάκων cf. C. Dubler 
and E. Teres, La ‘Materia Medica’ de Dioscörides. Transmisiön medieval y renacentista, II 
(Tetuan and Barcelona, 1953-1959), 417. 

125ed. Siddigi, 1928, 411, line 22; al-Razi, Kitabu’l Häwi, XXI, 163-178. 

126]stanbul, Süleymaniye Library, ms. Esad Efendi 2494, Istanbul Kütüphanelerinde Fatih’in 
Hususi Kütüphanesine ve Fatih Cagı Müelliflerine αἱ! Eserler (Istanbul, 1953), cat. no. 379; this 
copy has a colophon dated after Mehmed’s death with a colophon of AH 893 (AD 1488). On 
Halimi see Bayläv, Fätih Sultan Mehmed, 46-47. 

127C, Dubler, Tbn al-Baytär‘, 125-130. 
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Mehmed had good reason to wish to protect himself against poison, for 
the Venetians had plotted on several occasions to despatch him with it. 
Ironically, though, it was in about 1480 that his health seriously deteriorated. 
If, as many believed, Mehmed’s death in May 1481 was caused or hastened by 
poison, his rediscovery of Terra Lemnia had been in vain.128 

Amirtovlat‘ does not state where Mehmed’s Terra Lemnia pottery was 
produced, but the account of the ‘Anonymous Soranzo’ of 1582 records a kiln 
on Lemnos that fired both troches (girelle) and drinking vessels.129 Recent 
survey work in the fort of Kotsinas has uncovered evidence of local pottery 
production in the late Byzantine period, including glazed sgraffito wares, but 
it remains to be established whether the kiln(s) continued into the Ottoman 
period and was responsible for vessels made from Terra Lemnia.130 

In the seventeenth century, however, a quarter of earthenware potters 
(cömlekgiler), situated on the Golden Horn between the Ayvansaray Gate and 
the district of Eyüp, was associated with the production of tin-i mahtum 
pottery.131 Their production ranged from inexpensive unglazed objects—jugs 
(ibrik) priced in AH 1009/ AD 1600-1601 at one akge apiece, and sold in batches 
of 100—132 to tin-i mahtum mugs (kuze) which according to Εν] γα Celebi cost 40 
to 50 akge each in the mid seventeenth century and were given as presents to 
the Sultan and viziers.133 The latter was a high price, about double that 


128Raby and Tanındı, "Turkish Bookbinding‘, 88. 

129British Library, ms. Royal 14.A. XIII, f. 10b, with the scribal emendation of ’sigilli’ for 
‘girelle’; Alberi, Relazioni, 221; Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 223, note 3 and Hasluck, 
Christianity, II, 675, note 3, both omitting, however, the reference to 'vasi anco da bere‘. 

130Ch. Pennas, To Μεσαιονικό Φρουριο Κότζινος ng Anuvov, Αρχαιολογια, March 1994, 68-74. 
I would like to thank Pamela Catling for this reference. 

131The reading ‘Ayvansarı Gate’ is given in the University Library manuscript; "The 
Eyyübı Ensari Gate’ in the Topkapı Palace Library manuscript: M. Kütükoglu, Osmanlılarda 
Narh Müessesesi ve 1640 tarihli Narh Defteri (Istanbul, 1983), 277; on the two manuscripts see 
op.cit., 42 ff. Potters were recorded in the Balat region of the Golden Horn at least as early as 
AH 945/AD 1547; R. Anhegger, ‘Quellen zur osmanischen Keramik’, in K. Otto-Dorn, Das 
islamische Iznik (Berlin, 1941), 191, note 6. 

1321. Kütükoglu, ‘1009 (1600) tarihli Narh Defterine göre Istanbul'da gesidli esya ve 
hizmet fiatları’, Tarih Enstitüsü Dergisi 9 (1978), 68, cf. 63. Very similar unit prices were paid by 
the court for 200 top (troches?) of häk-i Eyyüb, according to expense accounts of AD 1011-12/AD 
1602-4 (Ö.L. Barkan, “Istanbul Saraylarına ait Muhasebe Defterleri‘, Belgeler 13 [1979], 159, 
ey no. 86); cf. J.M. Rogers, Islamic Art & Design 1500-1700 (British Museum, London, 1983), 

‚n.13. 

133E. Celebi, Seyahatnamesi, ed. Necib Asım, I (Istanbul, 1314/1896), 395, lines 13-14; K. 

Otto-Dorn, Türkische Keramik (Ankara, 1957), 158. 
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stipulated for a Chinese porcelain cup in a price register of 164019 and must 
have been justified by the scarcity of Terra Lemnia. For the majority of their 
production, however, the Golden Horn potters relied on the white clay of 
neighbouring Eyüp, which was known as tin-i Ensari, and which, according to 
Evliya, had a fragrance as attractive as that of Terra Lemnia, or on clays from 
Kagıdhane and Sarıyer.135 That these potters produced vessels from what at 
least purported to be Terra Lemnia is confirmed by two late seventeenth- 
century sources, Eremya Celebi and the Venetian bailo between 1680 and 1684, 
Giovanni Battista Donado.136 Whether these wares were genuine is 
questionable, though, for Mustafa Naima, writing some 20 years later, accused 
the Eyüp potters of fraudulence. Swindlers in the Istanbul market, he said, 
sold ‘stupid’ customers stamped troches as fin-i mahtum even though they had 
been formed of ordinary clay (bayaßı gamur) by potters who made mugs 
(bardak) in the district of Eyüp. They lacked any medicinal value, and might 
even prove harmful.137 

Terra Lemnia pottery was certainly produced on Lemnos itself in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century.138 A local potter, who was one of 
Tozer’s principal informants in 1889, related how, some twenty years carlier, 
an exiled Pasha had obtained the seal for him from Istanbul.139 The Pasha 
may have been the former Grand Vizier, Sadık Pasha, who had in fact been 
banished to Lemnos in the late 1870s.140 If he was interested enough to have 
pottery produced, he may have encouraged a revival in the ceremony, which 
would explain why the chapel a few hundred metres to the west of the 
Phtelidia spring, and dedicated to the Metamorphosis tou Sotirou, was 
redecorated about this time, one of its icons being signed and dated by Photios 


134Kütükoglu, Osmanlılarda Narh Müessesesi, 203. 
135Eyliya Celebi, Seyahatnamesi, I, 69, line 16; cf. I, 395, lines 8-9. Tin-i Ensari derived its 
name from the eponymous saint of the district Eyüp Ensari. 


136Eremya Celebi, Istanbul Tarihi, ed. H.D. Andreasyan (Istanbul, 1952), 30. G. Donado, 
Viaggi a Costantinopoli di Gio. Battista Donado, Senator Veneto, spedito Bailo alla Porta 
Ottomana l’anno 1680... (Venice, 1688), Parte Seconda, 50. 

137Naima, Ta’rih, 212, lines 12-15; Naimä Tärihi, trans. Danısman, 1969, 2701. 

138Hasluck, ‘Terra Lemnia’, 230, refers to ‘the pottery below the site’; Hasluck, 
Christianity, II, 684. According to Tourptsoglou-Stephanidou, Travellers’ and Geographers‘ 
Texts, 452, τι. 41, it was situated ‘sten paralia tou Kotsinou’. 

139 Tozer, Islands, 265. On the potter, see op.cit., 257. 

140ργ. cit., 244. Tozer believed Sadık Pasha’s disgrace was connected with that of Midhat 
Pasha which occurred in the late 1870s. 
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in 1883. Just as in the fifteenth century, it was the Ottoman ruling class who 
dictated events, and the local Greek inhabitants who responded. Once again, 
the initiative had a long life, for pottery continued to be produced in Kotsinas 
until about 15 years ago. 

Both Tozer and Hasluck describe the pots they bought on Lemnos as 
Ῥονν]5,141 but the shape may have been an innovation of the late nineteenth 
century, for most earlier sources, beginning with Amirtovlat‘, refer to Terra 
Lemnia vessels as mugs, usually by the term bardak.!42 Only Eremya Celebi 
describes a wider range of forms, including mugs and bowls (testi ve kaseler), 
inscribed, he says, with poems in praise of Terra Lemnia or of the pleasures of 
drinking from the vessels in summer. 

No inscribed vessels of the type described by Eremya Gelebi have so far 
come to light, but both the British Museum and the Victoria & Albert 
Museum in London have numerous unglazed mugs which are stamped with 
the words tin-i mahtum at the base of the handle. It would be difficult to better 
R.L. Hobson’s succinct description of the group: "They are made of a fine- 
grained pottery sometimes pale red, sometimes greyish white: they are lightly 
fired, and generally have a slight polish on the surfaces.’1%#3 Many have bases 
that have been pierced into patterns, and similar pierced filters in the neck. 
The filters take various forms: most have radiating patterns; others are built 
up to resemble sunflowers. While pierced filters were a traditional feature on 
Islamic unglazed pottery from Fustat, some Ottoman examples are unusual 
in that they are multi-tiered.!44 

One of the British Museum specimens was published in 1932 by 
Hobson as ‘Sicilian ware. 17th century’,1%5 on the grounds that all the 


l41Hasluck described his purchases in 1909 as ‘bowls of ill-levigated clay’ (Hasluck, 
Christianity, II, 684). The bowls were stamped five times according to Tozer. Hasluck, ‘Terra 
Lemnia’, 230, gives a reproduction (his fig. 5) which shows that the seal had changed little 
from Belon’s day. 

1425 66 above, note 108; cf. notes 63 (Gerlach); 64 (Crusius); 129 ("Anonymous Soranzo’); 137 
(Naima); 136 (Donado: ‘bardache’). On a drawing of a Terra sigillata mug ‘in the Turkish form’ 
from Rudolf II’s collection, see above, note 73. For four Silesian Terra sigillata mugs of the 
humpen form from Olaus Wurm’s collection, see Johnsson, ‘Notice’. 

1438 1, Hobson, A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Near East (London, 1932), 34-36. The 
cup and saucer that he refers to is, in fact, made of Bohemian Terra sigillata, for the seal can be 
identified from Valentini (BM, Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, inv. no. 91-4-18-62). 

144Soe, for example, British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, inv. no. OA+706; cf. P. 
Olmer, Les Filtres des Gargoulettes (Catalogue general du Musee Arabe du Caire, Cairo, 1932). 

145Hobson, Guide, fig.43. 
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specimens in the museum were said to have been found in Sicily.1° How the 
Sicilian attribution first arose is unclear; a group of twelve such vessels 
bought by the Victoria & Albert Museum in 1875 were recorded as ’Siculo- 
Moorish’. Two mugs whose inventory numbers indicate that they entered the 
British Museum’s collections at an early, undocumented date have ink 
inscriptions on their bases which read ‘P. Alberta...da Castrogiovanni’ and 
‘Maria di Castrogiovanni’, Castrogiovanni being the modern Enna in 
Sicily.147 There is also an extensive collection in the Galleria Regionale della 
Sicilia in the Palazzo Abatellis in Palermo.!#8 The Sicilian connection may 
reveal something about distribution, but it says nothing about manufacture, 
for there can be no doubt that all the examples mentioned are Ottoman Terra 
sigillata. The varied shapes of mugs, with their globular or piriform body and 
curved handle, resemble ones familiar from Iznik pottery; an exception are 
those with an oblate body, such as those stamped with a carnation motif. 
Although not all the examples bear the tin-i mahtum seal—some have seals 
that begin “Work of...” (‘amal)—they otherwise relate closely to the Terra 
sigillata group. On the basis of the examples in the British Museum and the 
Victoria & Albert Museum it is possible to establish three main decorative 
groups: 


1. PAINTED (fig. 5) 

This group lacks the pierced, applied or pricked manipulation of the 
body that characterizes the other two groups, and relies instead on painted 
decoration, which consists in the main of oil-gilding, though some examples 
have touches in red. The designs tend to consist of repeats of motifs such as 
cypress trees,149 and their drawing, and silhouette effect, recall the tradition of 
Ottoman paper cut-outs to be found, for example, in the costume album 
acquired by Peter Mundy in Istanbul in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century.150 The shape of most of the mugs in this group differs from those in 
the other two in that the neck is straighter and taller in proportion to the 


146]n 1909 a group of five were acquired by the British Museum from a London collector as 
‘Sicilian’. 
147]nv. no OA+705 and OA+707. 


148Fyeditä dell’Islam. Arte Islamica in Italia, ed. G. Curatola (Venice, 1993), 387, cat. no. 
235. 


149 Ereditä dell’Islam, cat. no. 235b. 


150Rogers, Islamic Art, 22, cat. no. 9 (the comparison is not, however, with the double-page 
illustrated); see also op.cit., 19, fig. 1. 
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body. In this respect they bear a greater resemblance to sixteenth- than to later 


seventeenth-century Iznik pottery mugs.!?l 


2. RELIEF-DECORATED (fig. 6) 

This is the most richly decorated of the three groups, with contrasting 
texture provided by applied rosettes and stars alternating with ‘tulip buds’ that 
have been incised and pricked. There are often bands of guilloche and of 
reciprocated triangles filled with pricked motifs. An orange-red example in 
the British Museum (fig. 6, second from left) has a high burnish, whereas a 
grey-buff version, of which there are examples in the British Museum, the 
Victoria & Albert Museum and the Palazzo Abatellis, has gilded highlights 
and in some examples detailing in a brown-red slip (fig. 6, second from 
right).1>2 

The red and grey-buff examples in the British Museum have enough 
features in common to suggest that they were products of the same workshop, 
though their seals differ greatly in legibility (fig. 2 and 4). 


3. STAMPED DECORATION (fig. 8) 

In place of applied or incised motifs the decoration consists of groups of 
tiny punches in a variety of forms, from rosettes to arrow-heads, and there is 
no gilding. A variant type made use of larger decorative stamps filled with a 
carnation motif (fig. 7, extreme right).!>3 The decoration differs considerably 
in technique and in richness from the last group, but they are linked by the 
fact that the same seal has been used on one specimen stamped with the 
carnation-motif (inv. no. OA+706) (fig. 3) and on one of the relief-decorated 
mugs (fig. 2). 

A detailed morphological and decorative study beyond the scope of this 
article is required to establish the date of the various examples. Some sceptics 
have assigned all the examples to the nineteenth century. The evidence of 
shape and decoration suggests, however, a late sixteenth or early seventeenth- 
century date for some specimens of the painted group, while one of the 


I5lsee, for example, N. Atasoy, J. Raby, Iznik. The Pottery of Ottoman Turkey (London, 
1989), fig. 594-602, 605-608, 656, 661. 

152Respectively, British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, inv. no. 1909 6-16, 2; and 
1909 6-16, 3 (Hobson, Guide, fig. 43); Victoria & Albert Museum, inv. no. 929-75. Ereditä 
dell’Islam, cat. no. 235c. I would like to thank Professor Michael Rogers, Rachel Ward and 
Oliver Watson for giving me access to the objects in their care. 


153Qf. Ereditä dell’Islam, cat. no. 235a, also with an oblate body. 
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'stamped group’ mugs has a filter pierced with the date of 1106/1694-1695.154 
An orange-red 'relief-decorated’ mug (fig. 6, second from left) has an almost 
identical counterpart now in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan that came 
from the ‘museum’ of Manfredo Settala (1600-1680).155 It, and a companion 
vase, were given to Settala by Father Giustiniani S.J., who was a close relative 
of Pope Innocent X, and who may perhaps be identified as the Genoese 
patrician, Abbate Michele Giustiniani, whose family had not only had a long 
association with the Ottoman Empire but who wrote an account of a terrible 
outbreak of the plague in Avellino in 1656, during which one of the 
numerous treatments used was Terra Lemnia.!56 The vases are recorded in 
the first printed catalogue of Settala’s collection in 1664, and must therefore 
date from the early 16605 at the very latest.157 

This evidence might suggest that all three groups date to the 
seventeenth century: the painted ones from the early part, the relief-decorated 
from the mid-century, and the stamped-decorated group—at least those with 
the diminutive stamps—from the close. More study is required, however, 
before, a detailed chronology can be put forward with confidence. 


E22 2 2 202 


Ό King whose favour shown to one and all 

has never been denied to anyone. 

The grovelling slave requests [some] of 

the water of grace of the King of Terra sigillata’. 

Maäli, Persian poet and historian at the court of Mehmed Π158 


154British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, inv. no. 1909 6-16, 5. 

155A. Aimi, V. De Michele, A. Morandotti, Setalianum Muszum. Una Collezione 
Scientifica nella Milano del Seicento (Museo Civico di Storia Naturale di Milano, Milan, 
1984), 66, fig. 91-92, 84. The red example was recorded in a set of meticulous watercolour 
drawings that Settala commissioned of his collection. Al Paradiso dei Curioso. II Museo 
eclettico di Manfredo Settala, Kos, III (August 1986) (published by Franco Maria Ricci), plate 
opp.50, from Biblioteca Ambrosiana, ms. Z. 388 sup., fol. 26r. 

156The watercolour states that the gift was from ‘Principe Giustiniani’, but the catalogues 
by Terzago and Scarabelli (see the following note) identify him as ‘Pater’ and ‘P.’, 
Tespectively. See M. Giustiniani, Historia del Contagio di Avellino (Rome, 1662), esp. 213. 

157P.M. Terzago, Muszum Septalianum ...(Dertona, 1664), 56-57; P. Francesco Scarabelli, 
Museo d Galeria ... Manfredo Settala, descritta in Latino dal Sig.Dott.Fis.Coll.Paolo Maria 
Terzago, et hora in Italiano dal Pietro Francesco Scarabelli ... e dal medemo accresciuta 
(Tortona, 1666), 123; and 113 of 1677 edition. 

158From a poem in the so-called ‘Baba Nakkas Album’, on which see Unver, Fatih Devri, 22. 
I am most grateful to Tim Stanley for the translation, Ünver’s Turkish translation being faulty. 
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‘The King of Terra sigillata’ may not carry the same political echoes as 
other titles borne by Mehmed the Conqueror but to the informed it had a 
clarion cultural resonance, for, as Solakzade phrased it, Terra Lemnia had 
remained for centuries ’existent in name on the tongues of physicians, but 
non-existent in substance’. After centuries, Solakzade says, Mehmed, with his 
marked interest in history, had the source of Terra Lemnia uncovered.!?9 The 
first Ottoman ceremony can be dated precisely to 6 August 1480, because 
Amirtovlat‘ says that Mehmed died a year after the first earth was obtained, 
and his death occurred in May 1481. 

It was thanks to Mehmed that Terra Lemnia became not only an 
indispensable addition to the imperial diet of the Ottomans, but a staple in 
the pharmacopoeia of the Ottoman Empire and of Europe. Mehmed also 
innovated a fictive tradition that was to spawn derivatives in seventeenth- 
century Europe. Mehmed’s initiative with regard to Terra Lemnia was 
remarkable enough, but even more remarkable was how enduring the 
ceremony was—it lasted well into the nineteenth century. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century, as local interest in the ceremony waned, the 
generative role played by Mehmed was re-enacted, as it were, by a member of 
the Ottoman elite. The ceremony finally ceased a decade or so after the Turks 
ceded the island to the Greeks in 1912. 

Success lay in the synergy between the interests and involvement of 
the Ottoman ruling classes and the beliefs and participation of the islanders. 
Mehmed set the precedent for the use of Terra Lemnia by the Ottoman 
Sultan, ensuring an interest in it at the very highest level. Ottoman interest 
in Terra Lemnia was enhanced by a claim of astrological propitiousness, the 
earth beginning to ooze as the sun enters the sign of Leo;!60 or by the legend, 
recorded in the 1521 version of Piri Reis’ Kitab-ı Bahriyye, that the red earth 


1596olakzade Ta’rihi (Istanbul, 1297), 261 
160Naima, Ta’rih, VI, 211, lines 12-13; Naimä Tärihi, trans. Danısman, VI, 2701. 
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was mingled with the tears of one of Jesus’ followers who, miraculously 
transported to the island, grieved at their separation.!0l 

It was doubtless Mehmed who involved the central authorities of the 
Greek Church, a presence personified at the ceremony by a representative of 
the Patriarch, just as the Sultan’s was by the subası. Mehmed must therefore 
have made a conscious effort to involve the Church, since it appears that 
priests and monks had left the island when it was handed over to the 
Ottomans in 1479.162 The Ottoman ceremony in Lemnos can thus be seen as a 
minor reflection of the policy Mehmed had adopted in his rehabilitation of 
Constantinople, in which he had sought out Gennadios, and reinstated the 
Patriarchate as a means of ensuring the involvement of his Greek subjects. 
The legacy of that decision—which came, in the words of one Greek 
contemporary, 'contrary to all expectation’—left its imprint on Istanbul until 
this century. 

Whatever the commitment of the central authorities, the rite of 6 
August depended on the cooperation and credence of the locals. In choosing a 
member of the Palaeologue family as the first Ottoman governor of Lemnos, 
Mehmed sought to assuage local sentiments, in part by recalling, after a 
decade and a half of Venetian rule, the Byzantine tradition of having a 
relative of the Emperor as Governor of Lemnos.16%° The immediate 
consequence, however, was rebellion.16# 


161 The date of excavation is given as 7 August, however. The passage occurs only in the 
first edition of 1521 (ed. P. Kahle, Piri Re’is Bahrije. Das türkische Segelhandbuch für das 
Mittelländische Meer vom Jahre 1521,1 [Berlin-Leipzig, 1926], f. 8-9; cf. Carlier de Pinon, 
Voyage en Orient, publiE avec des notes historiques et geographiques par E. Blochet [Paris, 
1920], 64, note 2), and not in the second version of 1526 (Kitab-ı Bahriye Piri Reis [Istanbul, 1988], 
233, and fol. 50b of the facsimile). The legend perhaps refers to St. John the Evangelist, though 
his place of banishment was the island of Patmos. 


162]n 1489 there were no priests in Kotsinas, three in Palaeokastro and one in 
Kodile/Goudela; Lowry, ‘The Island of Limnos’, 250, 253. 

163He is referred to as Hüseyin in Ottoman sources, and was a first cousin of Georges 
Paleologue Disypatos, who had fled to France. He was involved in 1489 in negotiations with 
the Knights of Rhodes over Cem Sultan: see Beldiceanu, ’Structures’, 251-252, and ]. Lefort, 
Documents Grecs dans les Archives de Topkapı Sarayı (Ankara, 1981), 39. During the Latin 
Empire the island formed part of the fief of the Lord High Admiral, who bore the title of 
Grand Duke, while under the Palaeologues it was usually an appanage of a member of the 
imperial family: Miller, ‘The Gattilusj’, 427. 

164The Ottoman Terra Lemnia ceremony could be seen as a symbol of co-operation between 
the communities. It is unclear, though, whether the establishment of the ceremony against a 
background of revolt was fortuitous, or politically driven. 
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Rebellion in 1480, Mehmed’s death in May 1481, and his son’s vexed 
succession, were all factors militating against the survival of Mehmed’s 
initiative. To survive in these circumstances, the ceremony could surely not 
have been imposed ex nihilo, whatever the claims of seventeenth-century 
Ottoman historians. Instead, Mehmed must have tapped into a stratum of 
local belief, if not practice. This a priori argument is supported by several 
considerations. First, Amirtovlat‘ implies some local continuity when he says 
that Mehmed’s investigative trio ‘found elders, and questioned them’. As we 
have seen, the custom attracted no attention from Greek or European 
historians and travelers until Joos van Gshistele’s visit in 1485, which implies 
that knowledge of Terra Lemnia remained a purely local matter until the 
involvement of Mehmed. 

Secondly, the symbolism of the event taking place on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration suggests a Christian gloss on a pagan ritual that Mehmed and 
his advisors could have had no inkling of. Christianity was already well 
enough established on the island by the early fourth century AD that a bishop 
of Hephaestias, the city from which the priestess mentioned by Galen came, 
participated in the Nicene Council of 325.165 But when precisely Christian 
appropriation of the pagan ceremony might have occurred, and in what form 
it survived, there seems at present no way of telling. 

The stratum of belief tapped by Mehmed ran deeper than anyone 
might at first envisage. The ceremony described by Galen concentrated on the 
Sacred Earth; but Lemnos was known in Antiquity for a Fire festival which 
can be interpreted as the triumph of Hephaistos, the return of the fire which 
brings new life, especially to workmen in the service of the god, such as 
blacksmiths and potters.166 

The earliest reference to a fire ritual is from the 5th century BC, in 
Philoctetes when Sophocles’ protagonist invokes the fire.167 Walter Burkert 
has ably demonstrated the structural relationship between the ritual of the 
Fire festival and the myth of the Crime of the Lemnian Women, and, on the 


165 equien, Oriens Christianus, I, 952; A. Moschides, Ἡ Λῆμνος (Alexandria, 1907, repr. 
Limnos, 1979), I, 138. 

166Burkert, ‘Jason’, esp. 3, 5. 

167 Burkert (op.cit., 5) discusses the use of the verb ἀνακαλεῖν in reference to ritual, 
especially for imploring chthonic deities, but see Jebb, Sophocles, 130, for an alternative 
interpretation. 
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principle that myth often reflects the plot of a ritual, argued that Homer’s 
knowledge of the myth (Od. XTI.70) points to a pre-Homeric date for the ritual 
and its origins, which he has attributed to the island’s pre-Greek 
population.168 According to the myth, the Lemnian women had been cursed 
by Aphrodite with a foul smell, which had driven their husbands into the 
arms of Thracian slave women. In revenge the women in a single bloody 
night murdered the entire male population of the island, bar the King, whose 
daughter Hypsipile proceeded to rule the island, Lemnos remaining an island 
of Amazons until the arrival of Jason and the Argonauts. 

Although there is no direct evidence to connect the Fire festival with 
that of the Sacred Earth, there are circumstantial and comparative indications. 
There is, firstly, a possible correspondence in interval and date. Like the 
Ottoman Terra Lemnia ceremony, the Fire festival took place only once a 
year.169 This was probably in the late summer, a time when many such new 
year festivals were held in the ancient world. Not far from Hephaestias there 
was a shrine of the Kabeiroi, the ’sons of Hephaistos’, and the Lemnian 
initiates of the Kabeiroi, who must have been closely involved in arıy ritual 
connected with Hephaistos, held a convention in the month of Skirophorion, 
approximately, that is, in August.170 The Terra Lemnia ceremony witnessed 
by Galen must have taken place in summer, possibly in August, which was 
when, of course, the ceremony was celebrated under the Ottomans.!7! As 
regards the comparative evidence, Burkert has deduced analogies between the 
Lemnian ritual and feasts in Argos, Athens and Rome. The Athenian festival 
was known as the Skira, an enigmatic word most ancient explanations 
connect—appropriately—with ’earth’, though it is usually thought to be 
white in colour.172 


168}omer’s Sinties, famous as blacksmiths, known to others later as the Tyrrhenians; 
Burkert , Jason’, 14-15, see also 13 on the Pelasgians. 


169 The manuscripts read καὶ καθ΄ ἕνα τοῦ ἔτους, which has prompted numerous 
emendations. For the crux in the manuscript readings, see Burkert, ‘Jason’, 3. Delcourt’s very 
different interpretation of the Fire festival depends on the emendation by A. Wilhelm that 
made the festival occur every ninth year (M. Delcourt,. Hephaistos ou la legende de la 
magicien, second ed. [Paris, 1982], 172-187.) 

170Burkert, ‘Jason’, esp. 9-10. 

171For the chronology of Galen’s travels in AD 166, see above, note 15. 

172For the suggestion that skira may have been amulets worn at the Skirophorion, see 
Burkert, Jason’, 11; but see 11, n. 4, for others who distinguish Skira and Skirophorion. For the 
other festivals, Burkert, ‘Jason’, 12-13. 
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The rite of the Sacred Earth of Lemnos may originally, then, have 
formed part of the Hephaistan festival. Indeed, the priests of Hephaistos are 
said to have used Lemnian earth to heal Philoctetes’ wound, which suggests a 
connection.!?73 One might further suggest that the repellent smell of 
Philoctetes’ wound parallels in some way the foul smell that afflicted the 
Lemnian women.!?* 

While the Terra Lemnia ceremony in Ottoman times reflects the 
ceremony of the Graeco-Roman period, the miracle of the Transfiguration 
provides a symmetry with the myth of Hephaistos. According to visitors such 
as Dapper, the myth was widely known in Lemnos, and indeed it seems to 
have influenced the account of Terra Lemnia by the late sixteenth-century 
Ottoman-Syrian physician Dawud al-Antaki, which was cited in turn by 
Naima.175 Hephaistos had been flung to earth by his father Zeus. Zeus was 
equated with fire in heaven, Hephaistos with fire on earth; "fire terrestrial was 
derived from fire celestial’.176 In his metamorphosis, Christ was transfigured 
in a halo of light and God the Father appeared in heaven—light in heaven 
and light on earth. 

In the passage from paganism to Christianity the structure and imagery 
of ritual and of its accompanying myth might be preserved. Here, the 
luminous imagery was retained.177 What differed was interpretation. 
Following their bloody crime the Lemnian women despatched the sole 
surviving male on the island, King Thoas, out to sea—an apopompe that was 


173Burkert, Jason’, 10, n. 3. See also above, note . 

174Delcourt, Hephaistos, 185, on the rarity of such legends in Ancient Greece. 

175Dapper, Description, 244. On Dawud, see Ullmann, Medizin im Islam, 181. The passage 
talks about a man with a broken leg (described, however, as a local) seeking the help of the 
high priest. Naima, Ta’rih, VI, 210, lines 13-17; Naimä Tärihi, trans. Danısman, VI, 2700. 

176Cf, Cook, Zeus, 234. The feasts of Vulcan, the Roman deity whose origins are believed to 
lie in the Eastern Mediterranean, and who eventually became assimilated with Hephaistos, 
fell on 23 May and 23 August; and Frank Brommer has recently suggested a connection between 
not only the August Vulcanalia and the Ottoman ceremony on 6 August, but also the Orthodox 
offering of fish and the practice of offering live fish at the shrine of Vulcan in Rome (Brommer, 
Hephaistos, 163; E. Gjerstad, Early Rome, V [Lund, 1953-73], 244). Galen, however, made the 
point that no animals were sacrificed at the ceremony he witnessed (ed. Kühn 1826, XII, 169). 
For a link between Vulcan and the goddess Maia, see Gjerstad, Early Rome, V, 242. A.B. Cook 
(Zeus, III, 232-233) traces the Lemnian Sacred Earth ceremony to the marriage of the fire-god 
Hephaistos with the earth-goddess Lemnos, who came in time to be regarded as a form of 
Artemis. 

/77Hephaistos’ fall on Lemnos occurred, however, at sunset (Homer, Il. 1.592), whereas the 
Ottoman Terra Lemnia ceremony began at sunrise. 
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to be mirrored in a return or adventus. Might Christ the King’s departure 
from this world—predicted at the Transfiguration—have been made to stand 
for the apopompe of the pagan myth; and his predicted return on the Day of 
Judgement represent the ultimate adventus ? 

Central to the Lemnian fire ritual was a period of nine days when all 
fires were extinguished. To be without fire, without a hearth, symbolized a 
period of barren, abnormal life; and, according to Philostratus, new life was 
said to begin after the distribution of the fire. The lack of fire meant no meat, 
not even hot gruel. The womenfolk spurned male company, making it a 
period of comprehensive abstinence. Christian appropriation of the pagan fire 
festival would have been facilitated by the fact that the feast of the 
Transfiguration falls during a two-week Lenten abstinence, and that there is a 
nine-day interval between the feast of the Transfiguration on 6 August and 
the Koimesis on the 15th.178 

An ultimate connection with the Hephaistan fire festival provides a 
history that spans three millenia. Yet when the Ottomans took over the 
island in 1479, the ceremony of the Sacred Earth was either defunct or of 
parochial interest only. Mehmed’s act was to confer authority and outside 
participation. Imperial involvement led to an international market for the 
island’s product, and ensured the custom’s continuance. The success of the 
Ottoman ceremony lay, however, not only in positive collaboration between 
locals and outsiders, and between Greek Orthodox and Muslims, but, 
inadvertently no doubt, in Mehmed'’s ’negative’ decision to guard the site, for 
restriction and protection only served to amplify the reputation of Terra 
Lemnia both on the island and in the world at large. 

Mehmed'’s initiative was informed and deliberate. Little perhaps did he 
realize, though, how in very different ways he would give new prominence 
in Christendom to the Feast of the Transfiguration. On Orthodox Lemnos his 
initiative confirmed or encouraged the belief that the miracle of the 


178}. the Roman festival of the fire of Vesta, which, as Burkert has shown, bears strong 
similiarities with the Lemnian fire festival, the temple of Vesta was open for 9 days, counting 
inclusively, between 7 and 15 June (Gjerstad, Early Rome, V, 261). Burkert, ’Jason’, 13, does not, 
however, point out the similarity in the number of days. The feast of the Koimesis, 
incidentally, is followed by an afterfeast of 9 days. If Burkert (p. 8) is correct in suggesting that 
the Fire festival included a ram sacrifice, it might provide a further connection with the 
Ottoman ceremony. For a Byzantine church that was built on Mt. Olympus near an ‘immortal 
fire’ associated with Hephaistos, see Delcourt, Hephaistos, 175. 
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Metamorphosis engendered the virtuous potential of the ‘Sacred earth’, 
virtues it acquired that single day of the year.179 In Catholic Europe, on the 
other hand, it was Mehmed’s defeat at Belgrade in 1456 that prompted Pope 
Callixtus III to declare the Feast of the Transfiguration a universal celebration. 


179Sibthorp in R. Walpole, Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, edited from 
manuscript journals (London, 1817), 281; cf. Covel, Travels, 283-284. 
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FIG 2. Seal on Terra Lemnia mug, British Museum 
Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, 
inv. no. 1909 6-16, 3 
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„Seals used on Terra Lemnia, ca. 1550, after 
Belon, Observations 


3. Seal on Terra Lemnia mug, British Museum, 
Dept. of Oriental Antiquities, 
inv. no. OA+706 
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>. Group of Terra Lemnia mugs from the 'Painted Group’. British Museum, 
Dept. of Oriental Antiquities. From left to right, inv. nos. 78 12-30, 354; 1909 6- 
16, 6; 78 12-30, 353; 1909 6-16, 4 
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“Relief- Group‘. 
6. Group of Terra Lemnia mugs from the ‘Relief-decorated 
British Museum, Dept. of Oriental Antiquities. From left to right, inv. nos. 
1904 6-14, 4; 1909 6-16, 2; 1909 6-16, 1; 1909 6-16, 3 
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7. Group of Terra Lemnia mugs from the ‘Stamped Group’. British Museum, 
Dept. of Oriental Antiquities. From left to right, inv. nos. OA+705; 1909 6-16, 5; 
OA+707; OA+706 


CARPACCIO AND THE WEST‘ 


MICHAEL VICKERS 
Oxford 


There is another Bosphorus (‘Ford of the Oxen’) in Europe, apart from 
the waterway that divides Europe from Asia, viz. Oxenford, or Oxford in the 
Upper Thames Valley. The waters of the Thames also unite the two English 
seats of learning with which Cyril Mango has been associated during his 
distinguished career, and they even flow across one of the pictures to be 
discussed in this essay written in his honour. 

Carpaccio’s knowledge of the East has long been a topic of interest to 
scholars. It used to be thought that his detailed knowledge of the appearance 
of such buildings as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or the Dome of the 
Rock, at Jerusalem (included in the background of St. George Killing the 
Dragon)! was derived at firsthand, and that he, like Gentile Bellini or 
Costanzo di Ferrara,? had travelled in the eastern Mediterranean. The reality 
was more mundane, but no less interesting. In 1897, 5. Colvin showed that 
Carpaccio relied heavily on Erhard Reuwich’s woodcuts in Bernhard von 
Breydenbach’s Opusculum Sanctarum Peregrinationum in Terram Sanctam,? 
first published in Mainz in 1486, and which went into many editions during 
the next couple of decades.* There was a certain resistance to the thesis, now 


"Thanks are due in the first instance to Cyril Mango, for having taught me to look at 
buildings in pictures (see Burlington Magazine 118 [1976], 680-687). This essay has greatly 
benefitted from advice from Janet Backhouse, Martin Biddle, Howard Colvin, Jennifer 
Fletcher, Patricia Fortini Brown, Gertrud Seidmann, Wilbert Weber. Will Stockland provided 
valuable and timely research assistance. 

ISpelt out in detail by G. Perocco, L’opera completa del Carpaccio (Milan, 1967), 100, no. 
33H. 

2]. Raby, Venice, Dürer and the Oriental Mode (London, 1982), 21-22. 

3S. Colvin, "Über einige Zeichnungen des Carpaccio in England’, Jahrbuch der königlichen 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 18 (1897), 193-204; J. Lauts, Carpaccio (London, 1962), 21-23. 

4Eight editions, in Latin, German, Flemish, French and Spanish, before 1500: H.W. Davies, 
Bernhard von Breydenbach and his Journey to the Holy Land (London, 1911). 

SThere is a good account of the debate in P. Zampetti, ‘L’Oriente del Carpaccio’, in Venezia 
e l’Oriente fra tardo Medioevo e Rinascimento, ed. A. Pertusi (Venice, 1966), 511-526. It seems 
that 1933 was 'l’anno della maggior gloria della tesi orientalista’ (ibid., 517): interesting that 
this was the very period in which modern Italian imperialism was at its height. 
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dissipated, and subsequent research has reinforced this picture of Carpaccio’s 
close dependence on graphic, and especially xylographic, sources.® 

An unfortunate by-product of this research was that for much of this 
century Carpaccio has generally been less highly regarded than he was in the 
nineteenth. It would be difficult to imagine John Ruskin writing at such 
length, and in such purple prose, about the paintings in the Saint Ursula 
cycle,’ had he been aware of the comparative lack of ‘originality’ or ’zeal’ 
involved in their composition. Happily, such reservations are no longer 
widely felt, and the rich and fascinating content of the narrative cycles which 
Carpaccio composed has been the object of some excellent recent studies.? 

The wealth of information Carpaccio and his contemporaries include 
in their paintings has been well put down to the fact that ‘the implicit charge 
of the Venetian painter of an istoria was to create a painting that looked as 
truthful as possible, according to prevailing standards of evidence and proof’.? 
Printed books were one way in which patrons in the Scuole could check the 
apparent ‘truthfulness’ of a painting; another were the detailed reports 
written by Venetian ambassadors and viaggiatori, which ‘reflectted a common 
cultural taste for the particular’.10 It is also clear that our knowledge of the 
way in which visual and verbal models were transmitted is patchy at best. 
The activities of Bellini, Reuwich—and the painter of the Louvre 
Reception!!—are well enough known, and their influence is well enough 
documented; but major gaps in our knowledge remain. There are, for 
example, no known fifteenth century representations of the Fatimid city gate, 


6E.g. J.-M. Fletcher, "Sources of Carpaccio in German Woodcuts’, Burlington Magazine 115 
(1973), 599, fig. 54-57. 

’Ruskin claimed to have been the ‘first to discover’ Carpaccio (in 1869: The Library Edition 
of the Works of John Ruskin, ed. E.T. Cook, A. Wedderburn [London, 1903-12] XIX, x1vi); but cf. 
IV, 356, where Edward Burne-Jones had anticipated his ‘discovery’. For Ruskin, Carpaccio was 
‘one of the utmost masters’ (XXII, 414), ‘faultless in execution’ (XIX, 43; XIV, 301), and an 
“inspired teacher’ (XXVIII, 732, 763). Ruskin lectured on Carpaccio in Oxford in 1875: 'the 
occasion of his description of the St Ursula pictures’ (XXII, xli, 528), and in his view ‘the most 
important course I have ever yet given in Oxford’ (XXIL, xlüi). 

ΒΡ, Fortini Brown, Venetian Narrative Painting in the Age of Carpaccio (New Haven, 
1988); L. Zorzi, Carpaccio e la rappresentazione di Sant’Orsola: Ricerche sulla visualitä dello 
spettaculo nel Quattrocento (Turin, 1988). See also, F. Bardon, La peinture narrative de 
Carpaccio dans le cycle de Ste Ursule, Memorie della Classe di Scienze Morali, Lettere ed Arti 
39/4, Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (Venice, 1985). 

9Fortini Brown, Narrative Painting, 125. 

10Fortini Brown, op. cıt., 131. 

UlRaby, Oriental Mode, passim. 
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the Bab al-Futuh, at Cairo, and yeta recognisable depiction of it can be seen in 
the background of St. George Fighting the Dragon, and the reasonable 
inference has been drawn that the range of visual sources available to 
Carpaccio was considerably wider than those that can be documented today.!? 

This essay is concerned with some of the paintings of the Saint Ursula 
cycle, now in the Accademia, but executed by Carpaccio for the Scuola di Sant’ 
Orsola between ca. 1490 and 1500. They are earlier than either the St. George 
(1502-1507) or St. Stephen cycles (1511-ca. 1520), but already the artist was 
making good use of Reuwich’s wood engravings. The story of Saint Ursula 
and the Eleven Thousand Virgins is an unusual one, and is told by Jacopo da 
Voragine in the Golden Legend under October 21, the saint’s feast-day. The 
Christian king of Brittany had a daughter, Ursula, whose hand in marriage 
was sought by the son of the pagan king of England. Ambassadors sent to the 
damsel’s father carried extravagant gifts, but also made serious threats if the 
marriage should not go ahead. "Ursula, being inspired by God, proposed that 
he should yield to the king’s demand, putting as a condition that the suitor 
should grant her ten virgins as companions, and should assign to her and to 
each of her companions a thousand other virgins’. The young man was also 
to put off the wedding for three years, and to be baptised and instructed in the 
Christian faith. This was agreed to, 'virgins flocked together from all sides’, 
and after they had been converted to the faith, the company set sail from 
Brittany and soon after arrived in Cologne, where an angel appeared to 
Ursula and told her that she and her companions would return again to 
Cologne and there win the crown of martyrdom. Their next stop was Rome, 
via Basel (where they left their ships and continued on foot). The Pope was a 
fellow-countryman of Ursula’s, and decided to accompany her back to 
Cologne, even though—or because—he knew they were to be martyred. Two 
wicked Roman captains urged their kinsman, a ‘prince of the nation of the 
Huns’ to slaughter the party on their arrival in Cologne. Here they were also 
met by the English prince, Ursula’s betrothed. After her companions had been 
put to the sword by the Huns, he consoled her and ‘promised that he would 
take her to wife. But she spurned the offer; and he, seeing himself treated 


12Raby, op. cit., 66-77, esp. 76-77, fig. 57-58. 
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with contempt, aimed an arrow at her, and pierced her through, and in this 
way consummated her martyrdom’.13 

Carpaccio has modified!* and simplified this tale (already much shorter 
here than in the original), for his teleri which were set around the walls of 
the room in the Scuola above door-level.!® On the south wall there were: (1) 
The reception of the English ambassadors at the court of the king of Brittany, 
(2) the departure of the ambassadors from the Breton court, and (3) the arrival 
home of the ambassadors at the English court. The west wall contained a 
single painting: (4) the departure of the English prince from England (on the 
left), the meeting of the betrothed couple in Brittany (on the right), and their 
departure for Rome (in the distance). On the north wall were: (5) the dream of 
St. Ursula, (6) the arrival of the pilgrims in Rome, (7) their arrival in Cologne, 
and (8) their martyrdom. The east wall bore (9) St. Ursula in Glory between a 
pair of windows, through which the morning sun would have illuminated 
the whole ensemble.!6 

All the narrative scenes take place in western Europe: in Brittany, 
England, Rome and Germany; what has not been sufficiently noticed in the 
past is that they are as carefully composed, respecting ‘prevailing standards of 
evidence and proof’ as any Venetian oriental scenes of the period. What 
follows is in no way intended to be a completely detailed analysis, but it is 
hoped that it adds some ‘new facts not fantasies’1? to the understanding of the 
St. Ursula cycle. The scenes will be discussed not in the order in which they 
occur in the cycle (nor in the order in which they were painted, which was 
different again), but according to their distance from Venice. 

Although it has recently been argued that Carpaccio visited Rome,l® it 
would be difficult to make such a case on the basis of the buildings of Rome 


13G. Ryan, H. Ripperger, The Golden Legend of Jacopus de Voragine (New York, 1941), 627- 
631. A volgare translation by Nicold Malerbi was published in Venice in 1475: F. Valcanover, 
Carpaccio (Florence, 1989), 6. 

l4Bardon, Peinture narrative, suggests that the tale was influenced by events told in the 
early fifteenth century life of the English princess St. Giulgelma; cf. J.M. Fletcher’s review of 
Bardon in Burlington Magazine 128 (1986), 427-428. 

15Fortini Brown, Narrative Painting, 279-282 is especially helpful. 

16O0n the history and role of the Scuola di S. Orsola, see Fortini Brown, op. cit., 56-60. 

17Fletcher, Burlington Magazine 128 (1986), 428. 

18p, Zampetti, Vittorio Carpaccio (Venice, 1963), 63; idem, ‘L’oriente’; Zorzi, Sant’ Orsola, 
106-107; cf. G. Mori, ‘L’ ‘Iter Salvationis’ cristiano nel Seppelimento di Cristo di Vittore 
Carpaccio’, Storia dell’Arte 69 (1990), 181. 
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visible in (6 [fig. 1]), which shows the arrival of the 11,000 Virgins in the Holy 
City, and their reception by Pope Ciriacus. The reason for this is that the 
images of the structures that are visible have long iconographic prehistories 
which would preclude any arguments for autopsy. The form of the Moles 
Hadriani, or Castel Sant’Angelo, which dominates the background of the 
painting, may owe less to the restoration carried out by Sangallo for Pope 
Alexander VL]? than to a xylographic tradition that can be documented before 
1490, and which may ultimately go back to Filarete and Cyriac of Ancona.2 
For all that Carpaccio’s Castel Sant’Angelo is a massy structure, its shape is 
essentially the same as the Castel Sant’Angelo in Hartmann Schedel’s Liber 
Chronicarum of 1493: a round tower within a turretted wall, and surmounted 
by two rectangular towers.?! A similar image had occurred in J. Bergomensis’ 
Supplementum Chronicarum printed in Venice three years earlier (fig 2).22 It 
has been argued that both views of Rome were adapted from an earlier 
representation (a woodcut, drawing or painting), now lost, but known from a 
tempera copy made by a certain Solanzio Rusconi in 1534 or later, and now in 
Mantua.23 Carpaccio could have known and used any one of these—or a lost 
source dependent upon the same iconographical tradition. Storiated columns, 
and the Meta Romuli (visible behind the fortress) are also known from other 
sources. Autopsy might well have led to greater accuracy on Carpaccio’s part. 
Cologne appears twice: once prominently in (7 [fig. 3]), the arrival of 
Ursula and her companions of 1490, and again, but less conspicuously, in the 
background of (8), the martyrdom scene. The image of a walled city along the 
river in the arrival scene may owe something to contemporary 
representations such as the later view of Cologne in Schedel’s Liber 
Chronicarum (fig. 4),2* but if so, the details have been adapted; perhaps in the 


19Zorzi, Sant’ Orsola, 106-107. 

20See, for example, the image of Castel Sant’ Angelo on the bronze doors of St. Peter’s: M. 
Lazzaroni, A. Munoz, Filarete: scultore e architetto del secolo XV (Rome, 1908), pl. 3, or the one 
preserved in the Cyriacan manuscript Oxford, Bodley ms. Lat. Misc. d. 85, f. 63r (= F. Saxl, "The 
classical inscription in Renaissance art and politics’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 4 (1940-1), 32, pl. 5a). 

21H. Schedel, Liber Chronicarım (Nuremberg, 1493), ff. 57v and 58. 

22], Bergomensis, Supplementum Chronicarum (Venice, 1490). 

23Davies, Breydenbach; F. Lippmann, Wood Engraving in Italy (London, 1888), 73-76. 

24Schedel, Liber Chronicarum, ff. 90v-91r; cf. L. Ennen, ‘Die Prospekte der Stadt Köln aus 
dem XV. bis XVII. Jahrhundert‘, Jahrbuch der königlichen Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 2 
(1881), 78-88; V. von Loga, ‘Die Städteansichten in Hartmann Schedels Weltchronik’, ibid. 9 
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light of Venetian fifteenth century marine charts, known for ‘an element of 
selective truth’,23 and which show the walled city of Cologne at the very 
water’s edge.26 Actual details may owe something to the Venetian Arsenal, or 
the walled cities of the Dalmatian coast?? The small tree in the background of 
Schedel’s view (or more likely, the dominant trees in Schedel’s ’Tracia’, 
'Francia’ and ‘Portugal’)2® may have caused Carpaccio to add his much larger 
one after 1490, and Breydenbach’s ships probably underlie those in Carpaccio’s 
Rhenish painting. The walled town in the background of the martyrdom 
scene offers little that is diagnostic, although the ruined building beyond 
Saint Ursula’s catafalque may reflect reports of extra-mural Roman ruins at 
Cologne. 

The real riches lie in the English scenes, however. While the 
xylographic sources of the buildings in the background of the painting where 
the English prince embarks for Brittany (4 [fig. 5]) have been exhaustively 
studied, little thought has been given to quite where, in English topographical 
terms, the scene may have been set. It was in a study of a preparatory drawing 
for this (or a similar) harbour scene in the British Museum,2? that Colvin first 
drew attention to Reuwich’s woodcuts, and there can be no doubt that the 
Tower of the Knights of Rhodes as illustrated in Breydenbach underlies 
Carpaccio’s leftmost tower, and the Tower of St. Mark at Candia (Heraclion) in 
Crete the tower on the right (and further back in the picture). It has not, 
however, been noted before that Reuwich’s woodcut of the campanile of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem was the immediate model for a 
church halfway up the steep hill.30 But what is this town from which the 


(1888), 191-192; J. Krudeweg, Die Kunstdenkmäler der Stadt Köln 1/1: Quellen (Düsseldorf, 
1906), 19, fig. 9. 

257, Campbell, ‘Portolan Charts from the Late Thirteenth Century to 1500’, in The History 
of Cartography 1, ed. J.B. Harley, B. Woodward (Chicago, 1987), 401. 

26E.9. A.W. Lang, ‘Traces of Lost North European Sea Charts of the 15th Century’, Imago 
Ber 12 (1955), 33, fig. 2 (Battista Beccario, 1435); ibid., fig. 4, opp. p. 37 (Pietro Roselli, 

2). 

27Fortini Brown, Narrative Painting, 194. 

28Schedel, Liber Chronicarum, ff. 271r, 288r, and 290r. 

29Colvin, "Über einige Zeichnungen’, 193-204; Lauts, Carpaccio, 271, no. 26; Perocco, L’opera 
completa, 90; M. Muraro, I disegni di Vittorio Carpaccio, Corpus Graphicum 2 (Florence, 1977), 
51-52, fig. 8; Fortini Brown, Narrative Painting, 194. 

304 very similar building in St. George Killing the Dragon is, however, rightly associated 
with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre: Perocco, L’opera completa, 100-101; Fortini Brown, 
Narrative Painting, 213-214. 
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English prince boards his ship? The usual point of departure from England to 
the Continent was Dover. This was where ambassadors arrived and 
departed,3! and the route is not unfamiliar even today. There is enough 
evidence to suggest that what Carpaccio was attempting to represent in the 
English embarkation scene was in fact Dover, but a Dover known to him 
from verbal and perhaps rudimentary graphic sources such as Schedel’s 
Anglie Provincia.32 There would have been no shortage of informants: the 
Flanders galleys regularly passed through the straits of Dover laden with 
spices and Malmsey wine, and carried wool, cloth, copper and tin back 
again.?? Dover bay, moreover, figures large—literally—in Venetian 
portolans, usually being shown as a highly exaggerated inlet.* 

The 'cliffs of England’ in Carpaccio’s painting are the work of one who 
has only heard about cliffs. But if Dover is in question, the painter had clearly 
also heard about the two forts that guarded the earliest harbour proper. These 
buildings formed part of an arrangement that included a pier and was 
collectively known as the Wyke. The precise date at which the Wyke was 
constructed is uncertain, but apparently custodes de le wike were elected at 
Dover as early as 1492-1493.3° The towers in question can be seen in the 
foreground of the anonymous painting of Henry VIII’s Departure for the 
Field of Cloth of Gold in Hampton Court.?26 This event occurred in 1520, 
although the painting was made at least twenty years later.?” An idealized 
view of Dover Harbour, probably a ‘plat’ prepared by the citizens for 


31E.g. C.A. Sneyd, A Relation, or Rather a True Account of the Island of England, with 
Sundry Particulars of the Customs of these People, and the Royal Revenues under King Henry 
the Seventh, about the Year 1500 (London, 1847), 8, 31; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian 1 
(1864), 263, no. 753; 268, no. 765 (the arrival and departure of Andrea Trevisan). 

32Schedel, Liber chronicarum, f. 46r. 

33 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian 1 (1864), passim, esp. 148-152, no. 492 (a commission 
of appointment for the commander of the Flanders galleys); F.C. Lane, Venice, A Maritime 
Republic (Baltimore, 1973), 126-127. 

34E.g. British Library, Egerton ms. 73 (the ‘Cornaro Atlas’) passim; G. Caraci, ‘An unknown 
nautical chart of Garzioso Benincasa 1468’, Imago Mundi 7 (1950), pl. between p. 18-19; Lang, 
‘North European Sea Charts’, fig. 2; fig. 4, opp. p. 37. 

35British Library, Add. ms. 29, 619, f. 145; M. Biddle, J. Summerson, ‘Dover Harbour’, in The 
History of the King's Works IV 1485-1660 (Part 2), ed. H.M. Colvin (London, 1982), 729, τι. 2. 
Construction may have been even earlier than this: Dover accounts were headed ville ac portus 
Dovoris from at least 1485 (B.L. Egerton ms. 2107, passim; Biddle, Summerson, loc. cit.). 

361.G. Russell, The Field of the Cloth of Gold (London, 1969); cf. A. MacDonald, ‘Plans of 
Dover Harbour in the sixteenth century’, Archaeologia Cantiana 49 (1937), 109. 

37 Henry VIII: A European Court in England, ed. D. Starkey (Greenwich, 1991), 51. 
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presentation to the king in 1532 (fig. 6),® shows two pairs of towers at the 
harbour entrance, but it is unclear which pair were part of the Wyke. Any 
new works were, however, constructed with the greatest difficulty on account 
of the sea and elements.?? The wrecked ship just outside the harbour in 
Carpaccio’s painting perhaps symbolises the dangers of a stretch of water that 
still has more wrecks than any other waterway in the world. 

The Wyke was built in the western side of the bay. Dover Castle stands 
above the eastern cliffs, and is probably represented in Carpaccio’s painting by 
the fortress on the hill in the distance.?0 The building that resembles the 
campanile of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on the nearer hill may well, 
‘according to prevailing standards’, stand in for ‘the house of Templers’,*! the 
round church which once stood on the Western Heights.?? It has been 
pointed out that the ascription of such round churches to the Knights 
Templar was a ‘popular error’ and that they were built in imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, before the Order of Knights 
Templar was founded’.#3 The tower that rises nearby may accordingly have 
been the ‘Bredenstone’ noted by William Lambarde in 1596: ‘a Tower which 
had beene, both a Pharos for comfort of Saylors, and also a προφυλακή (or 
watch house) for the defence of the inhabitants’.** Lambarde’s account 
depended in large part on John Leland, who wrote in 1546 that: ‘On the toppe 
of the hye clive between the towne and the peere remayneth yet, abowt a flyte 
shot up ynto the land from the very brymme of the se clyffe, a ruin of a towr, 
the which hath bene as a pharos or a mark to shyppes in the se: and therby 
was a place of Templarys’.%#5° In 1787, it was recorded as the place where 
Wardens of the Cinque Ports took their oath of office.6 


38British Library, Cotton ms. Augustus li, 19; Starkey, Henry VIII, 147, no. ΧΙ.8. 
3IBiddle, Summerson, ‘Dover Harbour’, 732-755. 


40Cf. John Leland’s description: "The mayne, strong, and famose castel of Dovar stondeth on 
the toppe of a hille almost a quarter of a myle of ἔσο the towne on the Iyft side’ (The Itinerary 
of John Leland in or about the Years 1535-1543, ed. L. Toulmin Smith [London, 1964], IV, 50). 


4lW. Lambarde, Perambulation of Kent, 2nd ed. (London, 1596). 

42R.E.M. Wheeler, ‘The Roman Lighthouses at Dover’, Archaeological Journal 86 (1929), 
40; Anon., “Ruins of a round church, at Dover’, Archaeologia Cantiana 11 (1877), 444-446. 

Loc. cit. 

44] ambarde, Kent, 158; Wheeler, ‘Roman Lighthouses’, 40. 

45Toulmin Smith, John Leland, IV, 50. 


461n an editorial note to W. Darell, History of Dover Castle (London, 1787); cf. Wheeler, 
"Roman Lighthouses’, 42. 
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There was, and still is, another Roman lighthouse at Dover, nearly 
twenty metres high (of which the top six metres or so are medieval). It stood 
close to the church of St. Mary’s-in-Castro in Dover Castle: “ἃ quadrangular 
tower, built after the fashion of the Romans’,?7 and ‘a Roman pharos’#8 but it 
was relatively less well known to earlier antiquaries than its western 
neighbour.*? Carpaccio, however, seems to include a tower similar to the 
tower near the Templars’ church inside the walls of the complex 
approximating to Dover Castle. 

On the other side of the picture, but beyond the marble splendours of 
legendary Brittany (modelled on contemporary Venice),?® are some other 
interesting buildings. Beyond the point where Ursula sets off for Cologne, 
there are two buildings that may, in contemporary Venetian terms, have 
marked the way towards the Rhine. These are the tall, thin, structure opposite 
the ‘White Cliffs,” and the brown turret with ships passing before it in the 
distance. The former is either the Roman lighthouse at Boulogne (the Tour 
d’Ordre or the ‘Old Man of Bullen’), still standing to a great height in 1544,51 
or else the Day Watch-Tower built by the English in Calais in 1488-1489 (fig. 
7).52 The newer building will doubtless have made an impression on 
contemporary travellers, and have been mentioned in the kind of sources 
Carpaccio seems to have used. If the distant turret has any topographical 
significance at all, it will have marked the point at which the pilgrims turned 


47Darell, Dover Castle, 33. William Darell was Elizabeth I’s chaplain. 

48W. Stukeley, Itinerarium Curiosum: or an Account of the Antiquitys and Remarkable 
Curiositys in Nature and Art Observ’d in Travels thro’' Great Britain, 2nd ed. (London, 1776), 
129. 

49 Wheeler, ‘Roman Lighthouses’, 29-39, fig. 1-3, pl. 1-7. 

SOFortini Brown, Narrative Painting, 194—but also perhaps with reference to the great 
wealth in the fifteenth century of the pilgrimage centre at Mont St-Michel: P. Gruyer, Guides- 
Joanne, Bretagne (Paris, 1911), 70. The pilgrimage status of Mont St-Michel probably in turn 
accounts for the hexagonal building in the background of the Britanny panel (1) ultimately 
based on Reuwich’s Temple in Jerusalem, perhaps via Schedel, Liber Chronicarum, 48r. 

SlWheeler, ‘Roman Lighthouses’, 37-39. 

52H. Colvin, "The King’s Works in France‘, in The History of the King's Works TV 1485-1660 
(Part 1),ed. H.M. Colvin (London, 1975), 339, pl. 35; cf. the anonymous Venetian account (of the 
1490s): ‘there are always about 800 chosen men, including horse and foot, on guard at 
Calais...and I do not believe that the castle of St. Peter in Rhodes is more strictly guarded 
against the Turks than Calais is against the French’ (Sneyd, Relation, 45). 
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away from the North Sea, into the Scheldt and towards the Rhine. If so, then 
Flushing, ’once strongly fortified’53? would appear to be a good candidate. 

Carpaccio’s other English scene is the Return of the Ambassadors (3 [fig. 
8]), presumably to London. Only Ludovico Zorzi, to the best of my knowledge, 
has even begun to read the painting in terms of the topography of London. 
He has made a very plausible association between the octagonal pavilion in 
the right foreground, beneath which the English king receives the 
ambassadors’ reports, and illustrations in Jacob Trechsel’s edition of Terence 
which had appeared in 1493. The formal links are straightforward, but while 
Zorzi’s explanation may well be in essence correct—he sees a rendering by 
Carpaccio of a theatrical building similar in plan to the Swan and Globe 
theatres°'—matters are considerably more complex. The fact that the English 
king is seated beneath the canopy may allude to the popularity of theatrical 
performances at the Tudor court: the lusores regis, "les pleyars of the Kyngs 
enterluds’ are recorded as already being in existence in 1494,55 but it is 
unlikely that royal spectacles were conducted in buildings like the one 
illustrated by Carpaccio.°® Any such spectacles, however, would have been 
familiar to Venetian visitors to the English court.?” The Globe and Swan 
Theatres were not constructed until towards the end of the sixteenth 
century,°® and the earlier history of shows and bull- and bearbaiting on the 
South Bank of the Thames is lost in the mists of time.>? 


53K. Baedeker, Belgium and Holland including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg: Handbook 
for Travellers, 11th ed. (Leipzig, 1894), 253. On the early fortifications of Flushing, undertaken 
in 1489, see C.P.I. Dommisse, De Geschiedenis van de Westpoort te Vlissingen (Flushing, 1903). 

54 Zorzi, Sant’Orsola, 58. 

S5W. Tydeman, The Theatre in the Middle Ages: Western European Stage Conditions, c. 
800-1576 (Cambridge, 1978), 221. 

56Henry VIII’s temporary theatre built at Greenwich in 1527 was decribed as a ‘long hovs’: 
5. Anglo, ‘La salle de banquet et le theätre construits ἃ Greenwich pour les fötes franco- 
anglaises de 1527’, in Le lieu theätral ἃ la Renaissance, ed. ]. Jacquot (Paris, 1964), 278. 

57Cf. the festivities to which Venetian ambassadors were invited by Henry VII in 1515: 
Anglo, ’La salle de banquet‘, 274; one of the principal sources of information regarding the 
arrangements made in 1527 is a letter from one Gasparo Spinelli quoted by Mario Sanudo (I 
275) di Mario Sanuto, ed. F. Stefani [Venice, 1879-1902], XLV, col. 265-268; Anglo, op. cit., 

SB Victoria County History, Surrey, IV, 133-134; London County Council, Survey of London 22 
(1950), 66-77. 

>9The earliest mention of bear gardens is ‘Paris Garden‘, in 1550: VCH Surrey, TV, 133. In 
1570, the Recorder of London described Paris Garden as “a place notorious for the secret meetings 
of ambassadors and their agents’ (ibid.). 
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At the centre of the painting is a large, square, white building, and it is 
perhaps surprising that it has not hitherto been recognised as the Tower of 
London, albeit a Tower seen in its fifteenth century guise, and heavily 
Venetianized into the bargain. The Venetian quality of the building lead 
Zorzi to compare it with the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, under construction at the 
time Carpaccio was painting the Return of the Ambassadors.60 Whether or 
not there is a connection with the Fondaco,! Carpaccio’s scene is set in a city 
whose principal monument in the fifteenth century was the great Norman 
keep constructed around 1080-81, and known as the White Tower—either on 
account of the whiteness of its stone, or ’from the coats of whitewash which it 
received’.62 Although used as a prison for distinguished persons, the Tower 
was regularly the seat of the court: Elizabeth, Henry VII’s queen was crowned 
from the Tower in 1487,63 and Henry held a council there after Christmas 
1494.6% A Venetian observer in the 1490s noted that πο diligent watch that is 
now kept over the Tower of London (’Castello di Londra’), was never so 
before the reign of Henry VII’. The Tower only ceased to be used as a palace 
after a fire early in the reign of Henry VIII,66 but it continued to be the place 
where ambassadors were received in state for centuries more.67 

One distinguished prisoner in the Tower was the poet Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, who was captured at Agincourt and was pent in the Tower between 
1415 and 1440. His lyric verses were popular in courtly circles over the next 


60 Zorzi, Sant’Orsola, 63. 

61 The Fondaco is in fact not mentioned prior to 1508: Zorzi, Sant’Orsola, 174, τι. 179. 

62R.S. Gower, The Tower of London (London, 1901), 4; J. Bayley, The History and 
Antiquities of the Tower of London (London, 1821), 107 cites a survey taken in 1335, where it is 
called ‘La Blanche Tour’. 

63Bayley, Tower of London, 65; C. Hibbert, Tower of London (New York, 1971), 45. 

64Bayley, Tower of London, 66. 

65Sneyd, Relation, 45. 

667. Schofield, The Building of London from the Conquest to the Great Fire (London, 1984), 
134. 

67E.g. the Embassy from Louis XIV to Charles II in 1660 landed at the Tower: F. Leuridant, 
"Une ambassade du Prince de Ligne en Angleterre, en 1660, Annales du Cercle Arch&ologique 
d’Ath et de la Region 3 (1914), 84 (and cf. The Disembarkation of Claude Lamoral, Prince de 
Ligne at the Tower, 1660, attributed to Francois du Chastel, in the Chäteau de Beloeil, 
Belgium). A pair of paintings by Luca Carlevaris of 1707 make the role of the Tower clear: The 
Arrival of Two Venetian Ambassadors, Nicolo Errero and Celvisi Pisani at the Tower Stairs 
(Alte Pinakothek, Munich) and The Entry of the British Ambassador, the Earl of Manchester 
into the Ducal Palace (Birmingham City Art Gallery). Many thanks are due to Mireille 
Galinou for these references. 
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century, as the existence of more than a dozen manuscripts attests.°® One of 
these manuscripts is sumptuously illustrated: ms. Royal 16 F ii, in the British 
Library. It contains six miniatures in a Flemish style, and numerous 
illuminated initials.69 It dates from ca. 1500, but was probably begun in the 
reign of Edward IV (d. 1484). The coats of arms of Henry VII and those of his 
son Arthur, the Prince of Wales (d. 1502) indicate the time when the 
manuscript was completed. One miniature in particular is of interest in the 
present context (fig. 9): it shows Charles of Orleans at once writing inside the 
Tower, gazing out of a window on the left, greeting the man who brings his 
ransom, and riding off to freedom.?0 But it is not the Duke who holds our 
attention, so much as the Tower itself, represented as a four-square white 
structure, but with a wholly unrealistic arched opening on one side. This 
image of the Tower of London is very similar to Carpaccio’s, which is also 
open on one side. 

This is not the place to dwell overmuch upon Carpaccio’s apparent 
reliance on a graphic source close to ms. Royal F ii, but it is certainly relevant 
that, for example, part of the crowd (the group of men at the foot of the stairs 
next to the portico in The Miracle of the Holy Cross[1496-1501]) depends on a 
group similar to those in the miniature on f. 210V.7! There is a case, which 
requires further research, for Carpaccio and the illuminator of ms. Royal F ii 
(which was probably made in England) using graphic sources which had a 
common archetype. In the context of The Return of the Ambassadors, it looks 
as though Carpaccio has pulled the group of figures from inside the opening 
of the Tower-itself now rendered as a triumphal arch; appropriate enough in 
the light of Henry ΝΠ victory at Bosworth Field in 1485—and disposed them 
in and around the pavilion in the foreground. If a graphic source is to be 
sought for the tall, stepped tower in the left background of the Return, it may 


68P. Champion, Charles d’Orleans, Poesies I (Paris, 1923), vii-xxi; A. Planche, Charles 
d’Orl&ans ou la recherche d’un langage (Paris, 1975), 805. 

69G. Warner, Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1903); Charles 
d’Orleans: Choix de poßsies, editdes d’apres le ms Royal 16 F II du British Museum, ed. ]. Fox 
(Exeter, 1973); J. Backhouse, ‘Founders of the Royal Library, Edward IV and Henry VII as 
Collectors of Illuminated Manuscripts’, England in the Fifteenth Century. Proceedings of the 
1986 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. D. Williams (London, 1987), 36-38. 

7OBritish Library, ms. Royal 16 F.ü, f. 73r. 

7IFox, Charles d "Orleans, frontispiece. 
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lie in the multi-storeyed steeple in the centre of Schedel’s cityscape entitled 
"Anglia’.72 

Carpaccio's visions of Rome, Cologne, Dover and London are not 
fanciful, but are rooted in the same historicist tradition that produced the 
paintings of processions in the Piazza di San Marco, or of merchants at the 
Mamluk court. The underlying rationale is the same, and they are painted 
with the same attention to what counted in fifteenth century Venice as 
significant detail. It is unlikely that Carpaccio himself travelled in the West; 
and this in turn makes it even more unlikely than it did that he ever 
travelled in the East. Questions now perhaps arise concerning the mercantile 
interests of the members of the Scuola di Sant’ Orsola. For example, do the 
apparent visual references to important western ports of call mean that 
influential members of the confraternity had a special interest in the Flanders 
trade? Further research (by someone else) might tell. 


72Schedel, Liber Chronicarum, f. 289r. 
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1. Carpaccio, The Meeting of the Pilgrims with the Pope. Venice, Accademia 
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2.View of Rome in I. Bergomensis. Supplementum Chronirarum (Venice. 1490) 
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3. Carpaccio, The Arrival of the Pilgrims at Cologne. Venice, Accademia 
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4. View of Cologne, in Hartmann Schedel, Liber Chronicarum (Nuremberg ) 
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9. Carpaccio, The Meeting of the Betrothed, and their Departure on Pilgrimage. 
Venice, Accademia 


Plate III, 1 
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Plate IV 


7. The Day Watch-Tower, Calais (1488-1489) 
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Plate V 


9. Charles d’Orleans in the Tower of London. British Library 


